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THE LEIFSIC DISPUTATION. 1519* 

CHAFTER I. 

Lnther's Danger— God preserves Lather— The Pope sends a CSuunber- 
lain^The Legate's Journey ^ Roman Briefs— CircnmstaneesfaYoiunkble 
to the Reform— Miltitz with Spalatin— Tetzel's Alarm— Miltitz's Flat- 
iery — Demands a Retractation— Luther refuses, but offers to keep 
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Kiss^Tetz^ reproached by the Legate— Luther to the Pope— Nature 
of the Reformation— Luther opposes Separation— De Vio and Miltiti 
at Treyes — Luther's Cause extends oyer Tarious Countries — Luther's 
Writings begin the Reformation. 

Dangebs had gathered round Luther and the Reformation. 
The appeal of the Wittemberg doctor to a general council 
was a new assault upon the papal power. A bull of Pius 
n. had pronounced the greater excommunication even 
against the emperors who should dare be guilty of such 
an act of revolt. Frederick of Saxony, as yet weak in the 
evangelical doctrine, was ready to banish Luther from his 
states.* A new message from Leo X. would therefore have 
driven the reformer among strangers, who might have 
feared to compromise themselves by receiving a monk under 
the anathema of Rome. And if any of the nobles had drawn 
the sword in his defence, these simple knights, despised by 
the mighty princes of Grcrmany, would soon have been 
crushed in their perilous enterprise. 
* Letter from the Elector to his envoy at Rome. L. 0pp. (L.) xrii 296. 
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12 CHASLES OF MILTITZ. 

But at the very moment that the courtiers of Leo X. 
were urging him to measures of severitj, and when another 
blow would have placed his adversary in his hands, this 
pope suddenly changed his policy, and entered upon a 
course of conciliation and apparent mildness* We may 
reasonably presume that he was .deceived as to the elector's 
sentiments, and thought them more favourable to Luther 
than they really were ; we may admit that the public voice 
and the spirit of the age— powers then quite new — ^ap- 
peared to surround Luther with an impregnable rampart; 
we may suppose, as one of his historians has done,-{- that 
he followed the impulses of his judgment and of his heart, 
which inclined to mildness and moderation ; but this new 
mode of action, adopted by Rome at such a moment, is so 
strange, that it is impossible not to recognise in it a higher 
and a mightier hand. 

A Saxon noble, the pope's chamberlain, and canon of 
Mentz, Treves, and Meissen, was then at the Roman court. 
He had contrived to make himself of importance. He boasted 
of being distantly related to the Saxon princes, go that the 
Roman courtiers sometimes gave him the title of Duke of 
Saxony. In Italy, he made a foolish display of his German 
nobility; in Germany, he was an awkward imitator of 
the elegance and manners of the Italians. He was fond 
of wine,} and his residence at the court of Rome had in- 
creased this vice. The Roman courtiers, however, enter- 
tained great expectations of him. His Grerman origin, his 
insinuating manners, his skill in business, — all led them 
to hope that Charles of Miltitz (for such was his name) 
would by his prudence succeed in arresting the mighty 
revolution that threatened to shake the world. 

It was of importance to conceal the real object of the 
mission of the Roman chamberlain. This was effected 
without difficulty. Four years previously, the pious elector 
had petitioned the pope for the Golden Rose. This rose, 

* Ratioiiem afondi prorsiui oppodtun inire statuit. Cardinal PaUa- 
▼icini. Hist. ConoiL Trident, i. 51. 

t Rosooe, Lifb of Leo X., chap. xix. 

t Nee ab nsu immoderato yioi abetinoit. PaUayioini, Hist. ConcU. 
Trid, i. 69. 
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TH£ legate's J0UBMEY« 13 

the most beautiftil of flowers, represented the body of 
Jesus Christ; it was consecrated yearly by the sovereign 
pontiff, and sent to one of the chief princes in Europe. It 
was resolved to give it this year to the elector. Miltitz de- 
parted with a commission to examine the state of affairs, and 
to gain over Spalatin and PfefSnger, the elector's councillors 
He carried private letters for them. In this manner, by seeking 
to conciliate those who surrounded the prince, Rpme hoped 
erelong to have her formidable adversary in her^ower. 

The new legate, who arrived in Germany in December 
1518, was engaged during his journey in sounding the public 
opinion. To his great surprise he found, that wherever he 
went, the majority of the inhabitants were partisans of the 
Reformation.* They spoke of Luther with enthusiasm. For 
one person favourable to the pope, there were three favourable 
to the reformer.-j- Luther has transmitted to us one of the 
incidents of his mission. " What do you think of the papal 
chair T the legate would frequently ask the landladies and 
maidservants at the inns. On one occasion one of these 
poor women artlessly replied : " What can we know of the 
papal chair, whether it is of wood or of stone ?"} 

The mere rumour of the new legate's arrival filled the 
elector's court, the university and town of Wittemberg, and 
the whole of Saxony, with suspicion and distrust. " Thanks 
be to God, Luther is still alive," wrote Melancthon in 
aflQright.§ It was affirmed that the Roman legate had 
received orders to get Luther into his power either by 
violence or stratagem. Every one recommended the doctor 
to be on his guard against the treachery of Miltitz. " He 
is coming," said they, " to seize you and give you up to 
the pope. Trustworthy persons have seen the briefs he is 
bringing with him." — " I await God's will," replied Luther.|| 

^Sciscitatns per viam MUtitzius quanam esset in sestimatione Lnthenu 

sensit de eo cum admiratione homines loqui. Pallayicini, Hist. 

Conca. Trid. i. 51. 

t Eece abi unom pro papa stare inyeni, tres pro te contra papam 
Btabant L. 0pp. Lat. in Praef. 

t Quid nos scire possumus quaJes yos Ronus habeatis Bellas, ligneasne 
anlapideas! Ibid. 

I Martinns noster, Deo gratias adhuc spirat. Corpus Reformatorum 
•didit Bretschneider, i. 61. II Ezpecto consilium Pa< L. Epp. i. 191. 
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14 Luther's danger. 

Miltitz indeed came bearing letters for the elector, for his 
councillors, and for the bishops and the burgomaster of 
Wittemberg. He brought with him seventy apostolical 
briefs. If the flattery and the favours of Rome attained 
their end, — ^if Frederick delivered Luther into his hands, 
these seventy briefs were, in some measure, to serve as 
passports. He would produce and post up one in each of 
the cities through which he would have to pass, and by this 
means he hoped to succeed in dragging his prisoner to Rome 
without opposition.* 

The pope appeared to have taken every precaution. 
Already in the electoral court they did not know what course 
to adopt. They would have resisted violence ; but how 
could they oppose the head of Christendom, who spoke 
with so much mildness, and with so great an appearance of 
reason? Would it not be desirable, they said, for Luther 
to conceal himself, until the storm had passed over ? An 
unexpected event extricated Luther, the elector, and the 
Reformation from this difficult position. The aspect of the 
world suddenly changed. 

On the 12th of January 1519, Maximilian, emperor of 
Germany, expired. Frederick of Saxony, in conformity 
with the Germanic constitution, became administrator of 
the empire. Henceforth the elector no longer feared the 
projects of nuncios. New interests .began to agitate the 
court of Rome, which forced it to be cautious in its nego- 
tiations with Frederick, and arrested the blow that Miltitz 
and De Vio undoubtedly were meditating. 

The pope earnestly desired to prevent Charles of Austria, 
already king of Naples, from filling the imperial throne. 
He thought that a neighbouring king was more to be feared 
than a German monk. Desirous of securing the elector, who 
might be of great use to him in this affair, he resolved to let 
the monk rest, that he might the better oppose the king ; but 
both advanced in despite of him. Thus changed Leo X. 

Another circumstance also contributed to turn aside 
the storm that threatened the Reformation. Political troubles 

* Per singula oppida a£Sgeret anum, tt ita tutus me perdneeret 
Romam. L. 0pp. Lat. in Pr»f. 
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bfoke out immediately after Maximilian's death. In the 
south of the empire, the Swabian confederation desired 
to punish Uhric of Wurtemberg, who had been unfaithful to 
it; in the north, the Bishop of Hildesheim threw himself 
with an armed force upon the bishopric of Minden and on 
the territories of the Duke of Brunswick. In the midst of 
all this agitation, how could the great ones of the age attach 
any importance to a dispute about the remission of sins? 
But God especially advanced the cause of the Reformation 
by the wisdom of the elector, now become vicar of the empire, 
and by the protection he granted to the new teachers. " The 
tempest suspended its rage," says Luther, " the papal excom- 
munication began to fall into contempt. Under the shadow 
of the elector's viceroyalty, the Gospel ckculated far and wide, 
and popery suffered great damage in consequence." * 

Besides, during an interregnum the severest prohibitions 
naturally lost their force. All became easier and more free. 
The ray of liberty that shone upon these beginnings of the 
Reformation powerfully developed the yet tender plant ; and 
already it might have been seen how favourable political 
liberty would be to the progress of evangelical Christianity. 

Miltitz, who had reached Saxony before the death of 
Maximilian, had hastened to visit his old friend Spalatin ; 
but he had no sooner begun his complaints against Luther, 
than Spalatin broke out against Tetzel. He made the 
nuncio acquainted with the falsehoods and blasphemies of 
the indulgence-merchant, and declared that all Germany 
ascribed to the I)ominican the divisions by which the 
Church was rent. 

Miltitz was astonished. Instead of being the accuser, he 
found himself the accused. All his anger was immediately 
directed against Tetzel. He summoned him to appear at 
Altenburg and justify his conduct. 

The Dominican, as cowardly as he was boastful, fearing 
the people whom his impositions had exasperated, had dis- 
continued passing from town to town, and had hidden him- 
self in the college of St. Paul at Leipsic. He turned pale 
on receiving Miltitz's letter. Even Rome abandons him; 

• Tunc desiit paululum ssBvire tempestas, &c. L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsef. 
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16 TETZEL's FBAE8. 

she threat^is and condemns him ; she wishes to draw him 
from the only asjlom in which be thinks himself secnre, and 
to expose him to the anger of his enemies. Tetzel refused 
to obey the nuncio's summons. " Certainly," wrote he to 
Miltitz on the dlst of December 1518, '^ I should not 
care about the fatigue of the journey, if I could leave 
Leipsic without danger to my life; but the Augustine 
Mutin Luther has so excited and aroused the men of 
power against me, that I am nowhere safe. A great 
number of Luther's partisans have sworn my death ; I 
cannot, therefore, come to you."* What a striking contrast 
is here between these two men, the one residing in the 
college of St. Paul at Leipsic, the other in the Augustine 
cloister at Wittemberg. The servant of God displayed an 
intrepid courage in the presence of danger ; the servant of 
men a contemptible cowardice. 

Miltitz had been ordered to employ persuasive measures 
in the first instance ; and it was only when these failed that 
he was to produce his seventy briefs, and at the same time 
make use of all the favours of Rome to induce the elector to 
restrain Luther. He therefore intimated his desire to have 
an interview with the reformer. Their common friend, Spa-^ 
latin, offered his house for that purpose, and Luther quitted 
Wittemberg on the 2d or 3d of January to visit Altenburg. 

In this interview Miltitz exhausted all the cunning of a 
diplomatist and of a Roman cpurtier. Luther had scarcely 
arrived when the nuncio approached him with great demon- 
strations of friendship. "Oh I" thought- Luther, " how his 
violence is changed into gentleness I This new Saul came 
to Grermany, armed with more than seventy apostolical briefs, 
to drag me alive and in chains to that murderous Rome ; 
but the Lord has thrown him to the ground by the way."f 

" My dear Martin," said the pope's chamberlain, in a 
fawning tone, " I thought you were an old theologian who, 
seated quietly at his fireside, was labouring under some 
theological crotchet; but I see you are still a young 

•LSflcher, 11.567. 

f Sed per yiam & Domino prostratns mntayit yiolentiam in 

tol^ntiam fikUadssime Bimulatam. L. Epp. i. 206. 
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num and in the prime of life.* Do you know," continued 
he, assuming a graver tone, " that you have drawn away 
everybody from the pope and attached them to yourself? "+ 
Miltitz was not ignorant that the best way of seducing 
mankind is to flatter their pride ; but he did not know the 
man he had to deal with. <' If I had an army of 25,000 
men," added he, " I do not think I should be able to carry 
you to Rome."} Rome with all her power was sensible of 
her weakness compared with this poor monk; and the 
monk felt strong compared with Rome. ^ God stays the 
waves of the sea upon the shore," said Luther, '^ and he stays 
them — ^with sand 1"§ 

The nuncio, believing he had now prepared his adversary's 
mind, continued in these terms : '' Bind up the wound that 
you yourself have inflicted on the Church, and that you 
alone can heal. Beware," said he, dropping a few tears, 
" beware of raising a tempest that would cause the destruc^ 
tion of Christendom." II He then gradually proceeded to 
hint that a retractation alone could repair the mischief; 
but he immediately softened down whatever was objection- 
able in this word, by giving Luther to understand that he 
felt the highest esteem for him, and by storming against 
Tetzel. The snare was laid by a skilful hand : how could 
it fail to catch the ^ prey? " If, at the outset, the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz had spoken to me in this manner," said 
the reformer afterwards, ^' this business would not have 
created so much disturbance."^ 

Luther then replied, and set forth with calmness, but with 
dignity and force, the just complaints of the Church ; he 
did not conceal his great indignation against the Archbishop 
of Mentz, and complained in a noble manner of the un- 

* O Mftrtine, ego credebam te esse senem aliquem theologtim, qui post 
fornacem sedens (sitting behind the stoye), &o. L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsf. 

tQnod orbem totum mihi conjunxerim et papas abstraxerim. L. 
Epp. i. 231. 

X Si haberem xxr. millia armatoram, non confiderem (e posse a me 
Romam perdaci. L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsf. 

§ L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 

I Profasis lacrymis ipsnm oravit, ne tarn perniciosam Christiano goneri 
ttmpestateiii cieret. PaUavicini, i. 52. 

f Non eranoei rei in tantom tumnltiun. L. 0pp. Lat. in Pnef. 
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18 LUTHER AND MILTITZ. 

worthy treatment he. had received from Rome, notwith- 
standing the purity of his intentions. Miltitz, who had 
not expected to hear such decided language, was able 
however to suppress his anger. 

" I oflffer/* resumed Luther, " to be silent for the future 
on this matter, and to let it die away of itself,* provided my 
opponents are silent on their part ; but if they continue 
attacking me, a serious struggle will soon arise out of a 
trifling quarrel. My weapons are quite prepared.** — " I 
will do still more," he added a moment after ; " I will write 
to his holiness, acknowledging I have been a little too 
violent, and I will declare to him that it is as a faithful son 
of the Church that I opposed discourses which drew upon 
them the mockeries and insults of the people. I even 
consent to publish a Avriting desiring all those who read my 
works not to see in them any attacks upon the Roman 
Church, and to continue under its authority. Yes ! I am 
willing to do and to bear everything ; but as for a retracta- 
tion, never expect one from me." 

Miltitz saw by Luther's firm tone that the wisest course 
would be to appear satisfied with what the reformer so 
readily promised. He merely proposed they should choose 
an archbishop to arbitrate on some points that were still to 
be discussed. " Be it so," said Luther ; " but I am very 
much afraid that the pope will not accept any judge; in 
that case I will not abide by the pope*s decision, and then 
the struggle will begin again. The pope will give the text, 
and I shall make my own comments upon it*" 

Thus ended the first interview between Luther and 
Miltitz. They had a second meeting, in which the truce or 
rather the peace was signed. Luther immediately informed 
the elector of what had taken place. " Most serene prince 
and most gracious lord," wrote he, " I hasten most humbly 
to acquaint your electoral highness that Charles of Miltitz and 
myself are at last agreed, and have terminated this matter by 
deciding upon the following articles : — 

1. Both parties are forbidden to preach, write, or do 
anything further in the discussion that has been raised. 
* Und die Saohe doh za Tode blnten. L. "Egp. L 207. 
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ASTIGLES OF AGREEMENT. 19 

2. Miltitz will immediately inform the holy Father oi 
the state of affairs. His holiness will empower an enlight- 
ened hishop to investigate the matter, and to point out the 
erroneous articles I should retract. If they prove me to 
be in error I shall willingly recant, and will do nothing 
derogatory to the honour or authority of the holy Roman 
Church."* 

When the agreement had been thus effected, Miltitz appeared 
overjoyed. " These hundred years past,*' exclaimed he, "410 
question has occasioned more anxiety to the cardinals and 
Roman courtiers than this. They would rather have given 
ten. thousand ducats than consent to its being prolonged.*'f 

The pope's chamberlain spared no marks of attention to 
the monk of Wittemberg. At one time he manifested his 
joy, at another he shed tears. This show of sensibility 
moved the reformer but little; still he avoided showing 
what he thought of it. " I pretended not to understand the 
meaning of these crocodile's tears," said he. J 

Miltitz gave Luther an invitation to supper, which the 
latter accepted. His host laid aside all the severity con- 
nected with his mission, and Luther indulged in all the 
cheerfulness of his disposition. The repast was joyous, § 
and when the moment of departure was come, the legate 
opened his arms to the heretical doctor, and kissed him.|| 
" A Judas kiss," thought Luther ; " I pretended not to un- 
derstand these Italian artifices," wrote he to Staupitz.^ 

Was that kiss destined to reconcile Rome and the dawn- 
ing Reformation ? Miltitz hoped so, and was delighted at 
the thought; for he had a nearer view than the Roman 
couriers of the terrible consequences the papaoy might suffer 
from the Reformation. If Luther and his adversaries are 
silenced, thought he, the dispute will be ended ; and Rome, 

♦ L. Epp. i. 209. 

f Ab integro jam sseoulo nullum negotinm EcclesisB contigisse quod 
majorem illi solicitudinem incussisset. PaUavicini, i. 52. 

X Ego dissimulabam has orocodili lacrymas a me intelligL L. Epp. i. 
216. The crocodile is said to weep when he cannot seize his prey. 

f Atque Tesperi, me aocepto, conyivio Isetati sumus. Ibid. 231. 

II Sie amice discessimus etiam oum osculo ( JudsB scilicet). Ibid. 216. 

f HMitaUtates. Ibid. 231. 
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20 TETZEL REBUKED. 

by calling up favourable circumstances, will regain all her 
former influence. It appeared, then, that the termination 
of the contest was at hand. Rome had opened her arms, and 
the reformer seemed to have cast himself into them. But 
this work was not of man, but of God. The error of Rome 
was in seeing a mere dispute with a monk in what was an 
awakening of the Church. The kisses of a papal chamber- 
lain could not check the renewal of Christendom. . 

Miltitz being of opinion that he would by this means re- 
claim the erring Lutherans, behaved most graciously to all 
of them, accepted their invitations, and sat down to table with 
the heretics ; but soon becoming inebriated (it is a pope who 
relates this) * the pontifical nuncio was no longer master of his 
tongue. The Saxons led him to speak of the pope and the 
eourt of Rome, and Miltitz, confirming the old proverb, in vino 
eerita8j-\' gave an account in the openness of his heart of all 
the practices and disorders of the papacy.} His companions 
smiled, urging and pressing him to continue ; everything was 
exposed ; they took notes of what he said ; and these scandals 
were afterwards made matter of public reproach against the 
Romans, at the Diet of Worms, in the presence of all Ger- 
many. Pope Paul III. complained, alleging they had put 
things in his envoy's mouth that were utterly destitute of 
foundation, and in consequence ordered his nuncios, when- 
ever they were invited out, to make a pretence of accepting 
the invitations, to behave graciously, and to be guarded in 
their conversation.§ 

Miltitz, faithful to the arrangement he had just concluded, 
went from Altenburg to Leipsic, where Tetzel was residing. 
There was no necessity to silence him, for sooner than speak 
he would have concealed himself if possible in the centre of 
the earth. But the nuncio resolved to vent all his anger on 
him^ As soon as he reached Leipsic, he summoned the 

* Sape perturbatos vino. Instraotio data episoopo Mutina Pauli 
III. nontio, 24th October 1536. The MS. was discovered by Ranke iu 
a library at Rome. 

t When the wine is in, the wit eomes out. Old Eng. ProT. 

t £a effutire de pontifice et Romana ouria a Saxonibns indueebator. 
Isstmctio, &c. 

I Hilar! quidem Toltu acoipere AfingarU inritatioiMS. Ibid. 
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wretched Tetzel before him, overwhehned him vrith re- 
proaches, accused him of being the author of all his trouble, 
and threatened him with the pope's displeasure.* This was 
not enough. An agent from the house of Fugger, who was 
then in the city, was confronted with him. Miltitz laid before 
the Dominican the accounts of this establishment, the papers 
he had himself signed, and proved that he had squandered or 
stolen considerable sums of money. The unhappy man, 
whom in the day of his triumph nothing could alarm, bent 
under the weight of these just accusations : he fell into de- 
spair, his health suffered, he knew not where to hide his 
shame. Luther was informed of the wretched condition of his 
old adversary, and he alone was affected by it. " I am sorry 
for Tetzel," wrote he to Spalatin.f He did not confine him- 
self to words : it was not the man but his actions that he 
hated. At the very moment that Rome was venting her 
wrath on the Dominican, Luther sent him a letter full of 
consolation. But all was unavailing. Tetzel, a prey to 
remorse, terrified by the reproaches of his best friends, and 
dreading the pope's anger, died very miserably not long 
after. It was believed that grief accelerated his death.J 

Luther, in accordance with the promise he had given Mil- 
titz, wrote the following letter to the pope on the 3d March : — 

" Blessed Father! May your holiness condescend to in- 
cline your paternal ear, which is that of Christ himself, 
towards your poor sheep, and listen kindly to his bleating. 
What shall I do, most holy Father? I cannot bear the 
lightnings of your anger, and I know not how to escape 
them. I am called upon to retract. I would most readily 
do so, could that lead to the desired result. But the perse- 
cutions of my adversaries have circulated my writings far 
and wide, and they are too deeply graven on the hearts 
of men, to be by any possibility crazed. A recantation 
would only still more dishonour the Church of Rome,' and 
draw from the lips of all a cry of accusation against her. 

* VerbiB minisque pontificiiB ita teefpit hominem hactenus, terribilem 
eonetis et imperterritum stentorem. L. 0pp. in Prxf. 
t Doleo Tetzelinm. L. Epp. i. 223. 
i Sed conscientia indignitate Papse forte occubuit. L. Opp. in Prset 
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Most holy Father 1 J declare in the presence of God, and of 
all His creatures, that I have never desired, and that I shall 
never desire, to infringe, either hy force or by stratagem, the 
power of the Roman Church or of your holiness. I confess 
that nothing in heaven or in earth should be preferred above 
that Church, except Jesus Christ alone — the Lord of alL" * 

These words might appear strange and even reprehen- 
sible in Luther's mouth, did we not remember that he 
reached the light not suddenly, but by a slow and progres- 
sive course. They are a very important evidence, that the 
Reformation was not simply an opposition to the papacy ; it 
was not a war waged against certain forms ; nor was it the 
result of a merely negative tendency. Opposition to the pope 
was in the second line of the battle : a new life, a positive 
doctrine was the generating principle. '^ Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of all, and who must be preferred above all," even above 
Rome itself, as Luther writes at the end of his letter, was the 
essential cause of the Revolution of the sixteenth century. 

It is probable that shortly before this time the pope would 
not have passed over unnoticed a letter in which the monk of 
Wittemberg plainly refused to retract. But Maximilian was 
dead: men's minds were occupied with the choice of his 
successor, and in the midst of the intrigues which then agi- 
tated the pontifical city, Luther's letter was disregarded. 

The reformer made a better use of his time than his 
powerful adversary. Whilst Leo X. was occupied with his 
interests as a temporal prince, and was making every exer- 
tion to exclude a formidable neighbour from the throne, 
Luther grew each day in knowledge and in faith. He 
studied the papal decrees, and the discoveries he made therein 
greatly modified his ideas. '^ I am reading the decrees of 
the pontiffs," wrote he to Spalatin, " and (I whisper this in 
your ear) I do not know whether the pope is Antichrist him- 
self, or his apostle,f' so greatly is Christ misrepresented and 
crucified in them." 

Yet he still felt esteem for the ancient Church of Rome, 
and had no thought of separating from it. " That the 

* ^rsBter unnm Jesum Christum Dominam omnium. L. Epp. i. 234. 

* Nesdo an Papa sit Anticbristus ipse vel apostolus ejus. Ibid. 239. 
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Roniaa Church," said he in the explanation which he had 
promised Miltitz to publish, ^' is honoured by God aboye all 
others, is what we cannot doubt. Saint Peter, Saint Baul, 
forty-six popes, many hundreds of thousands of martyrs, 
have shed their blood in its bosom, and have overcome hell 
and the world, so that God's eye regards it with especial 
favour. Although everything is now in a very wretched 
state there, this is not a sufficient reason for separating from 
it. On the contrary, the worse things are going on within it, 
the more should we cling to it ; for it is not by separation that 
we sliall make it better. We must not desert God on ac- 
count of the devil ; or abandon the children of God who are 
still in the Eoman communion, because of the multitude of 
the ungodly. There is no sin, there is no evil that should 
destroy charity or break the bond of union. For charity can 
do all things, and to unity nothing is difficult." * 

It was not Luther who separated from Rome : it was 
Rome that separated from Luther, and thus rejected the 
ancient faith of the Catholic Church, of which he was then 
the representative. It was not Luther who deprived Rome of 
her power, and made her bishop descend from a throne 
which he had usurped: the doctrines he proclaimed, the 
word of the apostles which God manifested anew in the Uni- 
versal Church with great power and admirable purity, could 
alone prevail against that dominion which had for centuries 
enslaved the Church. 

These declarations, which were published by Luther at 
the end of February, did not entirely satisfy Miltitz and De 
Vio. These two vultures, who had both seen their prey 
escape from their talons, had retired within the ancient walb 
of Treves. There, assisted by the prince-archbishop, they 
hoped to accomplish together the object in which each of 
them had failed separately. The two nuncios felt clearly 
that nothing more was to be expected from Frederick, now 
invested with supreme power in the empire. They saw that 
Lather persisted in his refusal to retract. The only means 
of success were to deprive the heretical monk of the elector's 
protection, and entice him into their hands. Once at TreveS| 
in the states of an ecclesiastical prince, the reformer will 
• L. 0pp. L. xyH. 224. ^ j 
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be very skilful if he escapes without having fully satisfied 
the ^demands of the sovereign pontiff. They immediately 
appfied themselves to the task. " Luther," said Miltitz to 
the Elector-archbishop of Treves, "has accepted your Grace 
as arbitrator. Summon him before you." The Elector of 
Treves accordingly wrote on the 3d May to the Elector oi 
Saxony, requesting him to send Luther to him. De Vio, 
and afterwards Miltitz himself, wrote also to Frederick, in- 
forming him that the Golden Rose had arrived at Augsburg. 
This (thought they) is the moment for striking a decisive blow. 

But circumstances had changed: neither Frederick nor 
Luther permitted himself to be shaken. The elector com- 
prehended his new position. He no longer feared the pope, 
much less his agents. The reformer, seeing Miltitz and De 
Vio united, foresaw the fate that awaited him if be com- 
plied with their invitation. " Everywhere," said he, " and 
in every manner they seek after my life."* Besides, he had 
•appealed to the pope, and the pope, busied in intrigues with 
crowned heads, had not replied. Luther wrote to Miltitz : 
" How can I set out without an order from Rome, in the 
midst of the troubles by which the Empire is agitated ? How 
can I encounter so many dangers, and incur such heavy 
expense, seeing that I am the poorest of men ?" 

The Elector of Treves, a prudent and moderate man, 
and a friend of Frederick's, was desirous of keeping on good 
terms with the latter. Besides, he had no desire to in-- 
terfere in this matter, unless he was positively called upon. 
He therefore arranged with the Elector of Saxony to put 
off the inquiry until the next diet, which did not take place 
until two years after, when it assembled at Worms. 

Whilst a providential hand thus warded off, one by one, 
the dangers by which Luther was threatened, he himself 
was bol(Uy advancing towards a goal which he did not sus- 
pect. His reputation increased ; the cause of truth grew 
in strength; the number of students at Wittemberg was 
augmented, and among them were the most distinguished 
young men of Germany. " Our town," wrote Luther, " can 
hardly receive all those who are flocking to it ;" — and on 

* Video iibiqne, undique, quocumque modo, udmun meam qnsri. 
U EpD. L 274. liay 16. ^ t 
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anotiier occasion : " The number of students incieaaes con- 
siderably, like an oyerflowing river/'* 

But it was no longer in Germany alone that the re- 
foimer's Yoice was heard. It had passed the frontiers of 
the empire, and begun to shake, among the different nations 
of Europe, the foundations of the Romish power. Fro- 
benius, a celebrated printer at Basle, had published a col- 
lection of Luther's works. It was rapidly circulated. At 
Basle, the bishop himself commended Luther. The cardinal 
of Sion, after reading his works, exclaimed with a slight 
tone of irony, playing upon his name : '^ Luther I thou 
art a real Luther I "f 

Erasmus was at Louvain when Luther's writings reached 
the Low Countries. The prior of the Augustines of Ant- 
werp, who had studied at Wittemberg, and who, according 
to the testimony of Erasmus, was a follower of true primitiye 
Christianity, read them with eagerness, as did other Belgians. 
But those who consulted their own interests only, remarks 
the sage of Rotterdam, and who fed the people with old wiyes' 
tales, broke out into gloomy fanaticism. ^' I cannot describe 
to you,** wrote Erasmus to Luther, " the emotion, the truly 
tragic sensation which your writings have occasioned.''^ 

Frobenius sent six hundred copies of these works into 
France and Spain. They were sold publicly in Paris. The 
doctors of the Sorbonne, as it would appear, read them with 
approbation. '^ It is high time," said some of them, '^ that 
those who devote themselves to biblical studies shoidd speak 
out freely." In England these books were received with 
still greater eagerness. Some Spanish merchants translated 
them into their mother-tongue, and forwarded them from 
Antwerp to their own country. '^ Certainly these merchants 
must have been of Moorish descent," says Pallavicini.§ 

Calvi, a learned bookseller of Pavia, carried a great num- 
ber of copies to Italy, and circulated them in all the trans- 
alpine cities. It was not the love of gain that inspired this 

* Sicat aqua inundans. L. Epp. i. 278, 279. 
i* LautereTf purifier, refiner. 

t NnUo sennone consequi queam, qii«.a tragoodlas hio txcitariat to! 
libellL Ensttt Epp. vi. 4. 
I Maaronmi rtirpe piognatis. PaUav. i. 91. 
VOL,n. 2 
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man of letters, but a desire of contributing to the reyival of 
piety. The energy with which Luther maintained the cause 
of Christ filled him with joy. "All the learned men of 
Italy," wrote he, " will unite with me, and we will send you 
verses composed by our most distinguished writers." 

Frobenius, in transmitting a copy of his publication to 
Luther, related all these joyful tidings, and added : " I have 
sold every copy, except ten; and I have never made so 
good a speculation." Other letters informed Luther of the 
joy caused by his works. " I am delighted," said he, " that 
the truth is so pleasing, although she speaks with so little 
learning and in so barbarous a tone."* 

Such was the commencement of the awakening in the 
various countries of Europe. If we except Switzerland, and 
even France, where the Gospel had abready been preached, 
the arrival of the Wittemberg doctor's writings everywhere 
forms the first page in the history of the Reformation. A 
printer of Basle scattered the first germs of truth. At the 
very moment when the Roman pontiff thought to stifle the 
work in Germany, it began in France, the Low Countries, 
Italy, Spain, England, and Switzerland. What matters it, 

even should Rome cut down the parent stem! the seeds 

are already scattered over every land. 



CHAPTER XL 

Pause in Gennany— Eck rerives the Contest— Disputation between Eck 
and Carlstadt— Question of the Pope— Luther repliea— Fears of 
Luther'a Friends—Lather's Courage— The Truth triumphs unaided 
—Refusal of Duke George— Gaiety of Mosellanus— Fears of Erasmus. 

WmLB the comhat was beginning beyond the confines of the 
empire, it appeared dying away within. The most impet- 
uous of the Roman champions, the Franciscans of Juter- 

* In his id gandeo, quod Teritas tarn barbare et indocte loquens, adeo 
phMet. L.Epp. 1.255. 
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bock, who had imprudently attacked Luther, had hastily 
become silent after the reformer's vigorous reply. The 
papal partisans- were mute: Tetzel was no longer in a 
condition to fight. Luther was entreated by his friends 
not to continue the discussion, and he had promised com- 
pliance. The theses were passing into oblivion. This 
treacherous peace rendered the eloquence of the reformer 
powerless. The Reformation appeared checked. "But," 
said Luther somewhat later, when speaking of this epoch, 
" men imagine vain things ; for the Lord awoke to judge 
the people.*— ^God does not guide me," he said in another 
place ; " he pushes me forward, he carries me away. I am 
not master of myself. I desire to live in repose ; but I am 
thrown into the midst of tumults and revolutions." f 

£ck the scholastic, Luther's old friend, and author of the 
Obelishs, was the man who recommenced the combat. He 
was sincerely attached to the papacy, but seems to have 
had no true religious sentiments, and to have been one of 
that class of men, so numerous in every age, who look upon 
science, and even theology and religion, as the means of 
acquiring worldly reputation. Vain glory lies hid under 
the priest's cassock no less than under the warrior's coat of 
maiL Eck had studied the art of disputation according to 
the rules of the schoolmen, and had become a master in 
this sort of controversy. While the knights of the middle 
ages and the warriors in the time of the Reformation 
sought for glory in the tournament, the schoolmen struggled 
for it in syllogistic disputations, — a spectacle of frequent 
occurrence in the universities. Eck, who entertained no 
mean idea of himself, and was proud of his talents, of the 
popularity of his cause, and of the victories he had gained 
in eight universities of Hungary, Lombardy, and Germany, 
ardently desired to have an opportunity of trying his 
strength and skill against the reformer. He had spared no 
exertion to acquire the reputation of being one of the most 

* Domlnnfl eyigil&Tit et stat ad judicandos populos. L. 0pp. Lat. 
inPnef. 

f Deii8 rapuit, pellit, nediim dacit me : non sum compos mei : Tolo 
€886 quieiiui et rapior in medios tumultns. L. Epp. i. 231. 
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learned men of the age. He was constantly endeavouring 
to excite some new discussion, to make a sensation, and 
aimed at procuring, by means of his exploits, all the enjoy- 
ments of life. A journey that he had made to Italy had 
been, according to his own account, one long series of 
triumphs. The most learned scholars had been forced to 
subscribe to his theses. This experienced gladiator fixed 
his eyes on a new field of battle, in which he thought 
the victory already secure. The little monk who bad sud- 
denly grown into a giant, — that Luther, whom hitherto no 
one had been able to vanquish, galled his pride and excited 
his jealousy.* Perhaps in seeking his own glory, £ck 
might ruin Rome. But his scholastic vanity was not to be 
checked by such a consideration. Theologians, as well as 
princes, have more than once sacrificed the general interest 
to their personal glory. We shall see what circumstances 
afifbrded the Ingoldstadt doctor the means of entering the 
lists with his importunate rival. 

The zealous but too ardent Carlstadt was still on friendly 
terms with Luther. These two theologians were closely 
united by their attachment to the doctrine of grace, and by 
their admiration for Saint Augustine. Carlstadt was in- 
clined to enthusiasm, and possessed little discretion : he was 
not a man to be restrained by the skill and policy of a 
Miltitz. He had published some theses in reply to Dr. 
Eck's Obelisks, in which he defended Luther and their com- 
mon faith. £ck had answered him ; but Carlstadt did not 
let him have the last word.f The discussion grew warm. 
Eck, desirous of profiting by so favourable an opportunity, 
had thrown down the gauntlet, and the impetuous Carlstadt 
had taken it up. God made use of the passions of these 
two men to accomplish His purposes. Luther had not in- 
terfered in their disputes, and yet he was destined to be the 
hero of the fight. There are men who by the force of cir- 
cumstances are always brought upon the stage. It was 
agreed that the discussion should take place at Leipsic. 

* Nihil cnpiebat ardentins, qaam sul specimen praebere in solemni dis- 
putatione com emolo. PaUavicini, torn. i. 55. 
f Defensio adveraus Eckii monomachiam. 
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Saeh was the origin of that Leipsic disputation which he- 
came so famous. 

Eck cared little for disputing with and even conquering 
Carlstadt : Luther was his great aim. He therefore made 
every exertion to allure him to the field of hattle, and with 
this yiew published thirteen theses,* which he pointed ex- 
pressly against the chief doctrines already set forth by the 
reformer. The thirteenth was thus drawn up : " We deny 
that the Roman Church was not raised above the other 
churches before the time of Pope Sylvester; and we ac- 
knowledge in every age, as the successor of St. Peter and 
the vicar of Jesus Christ, him who has filled the chair and 
held the faith of St. Peter." Sylvester lived in the time of 
Constantine the Great ; by this thesis, Eck denied, there- 
fore, that the primacy enjoyed by Rome had been conferred 
on it by that emperor. 

Luther, who had reluctantly consented to remain silent, was 
deeply moved as he read these propositions. He saw that 
they were aimed at him, and felt that he could not honourably 
avoid the contest. " This man," said he, " calls Carlstadt 
his antagonist, and at the same time attacks me. But God 
reigns. He knows what He will bring out of this tragedy.f 
It is neither Doctor Eck nor myself that will be at stake : 
God's purpose will be accomplished. Thanks to Eck, this 
affair, which hitherto has been mere play, will become seri- 
ous, and inflict a deadly blow on the tyranny of Rome and 
of the Roman pontiff." 

Rome herself had broken the truce. She did more ; in 
renewing the signal of battle, -she began the contest on a 
point that Luther had not yet attacked. It was the papal 
supremacy to which Doctor Eck drew the attention of his 
adversaries. In this he followed the dangerous example 
that Tetzel had already set. f Rome invited the blows of 
the gladiator ; and, if she left some of her members quiver- 
ing on the arena, it was because she had drawn upon her- 
self his formidable arm. 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 242. 

f Sed Dens in medio deornm ; ipse novit quid ex ea tragcBdia deduoere 
TOlnerit. L. Epp. i. 230, 222. $ See Vol. I. p. 299-302. 
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The pontifical supremacy once overthiown, the whoie 
edifice wonld crumble into ruin. The greatest danger was 
impending over the papacy, and yet neither Miltitz nor Ca- 
jetan took any steps to prevent this new struggle. Did they 
imagine that the Reformation would be vanquished, or were 
they struck with that blindness which often hurries along 
the mighty to their destruction? 

Luther, who had set a rare example of moderation by 
remaining silent so long, fearlessly replied to the challenge 
of his antagonist. He immediately published some new 
theses in opposition to those of Doctor Eck. The last was 
conceived in these words : " It is by contemptible decretals 
of Roman pontifis, composed within the last four centuries, 
that they would prove the primacy of the Church of Rome ; 
but this primacy is opposed by all the credible history of 
eleven centuries, — ^by the decUurations of Holy Scripture, — 
and by the resolutions of the Council of Nice, the holiest of 
an councils."* 

'^ God knows," wrote he at the same time to the elector, 
'' that I was firmly resolved to keep silence, and that I 
was glad to see this struggle terminated at last I have so 
strictly adhered to the treaty concluded with the papal com- 
missary, that I have not replied to Sylvester Prierio, not- 
withstanding the insults of my adversaries, and the advice 
of my friends. But now Doctor Eck attacks me, and not 
only me, but the university of Wittemberg also. I cannot 
suffer the truth to be thus covered with opprobrium." f 

At the same time Luther wrote to Carlstadt: '^Most 
excellent Andrew, I would not have you enter upon this 
dispute, since they are aiming at me. I shall joyfully lay 
aside my serious occupations to take my part in the sports 
of these flatterers of the Roman pontiE"| — ^Then address- 
ing his adversary, he cries disdainfully from Wittemberg 
to Ligolstadt: '^ Now, my dear Eck, be brave, and gird 
thy sword upon thy thigh, thou mighty man!§ If I 

• L. 0pp. L. XTii. 245. f L. Epp. i. 237. 

t Gaadens et ridens posthabeo istomm mea seria lado. Ibid. 251. 
§ Esto T&r fortis et aocingere ^ladlo tno super femur tnum, potoo- 
tisdme! Ibid. 
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could not please thee as mediator, perhaps I shall {dease 
thee better as antagonist. Not that I imagine I can yan- 
qaish thee ; but because after, all the triumphs thou hast 
gained in Hungary, Lombardy, and Bavaria (if at least 
we are to belieye thee), I shall give thee opportunity of 
gaining the title of conqueror of Saxony and Misnia, so 
that thou shalt for ever be hailed with the glorious title of 
August"* 

All Luther's friends did not share in his courage ; for no 
one had hitherto been able to resist the sophisms of Doctor 
£ck. But their greatest cause of alarm was the subject of 
the discussion: the pope's primacy. How can the poor 
monk of Wittemberg dare oppose that giant who for ages 
has crushed all his enemies ? The courtiers of the elector 
were alarmed. Spalatin, the prince's confidant and Luther's 
intimate friend, was filled with anxiety. Frederick was 
uneasy : even the sword of the knight of the holy sepulchre, 
with which he had been invested at Jerusalem,^ would be 
of little avail in this war. The reformer alone did not 
blench. The Lord (thought he) ioill deliver him into my 
hands. The faith by which he was animated gave him 
the means of encouraging his friends : " I entreat you, 
my dear Spalatin," said he, "do not give way to ifear. 
You well know that if Christ had not been on my side, aH 
that I have hitherto done must have been my ruin. Quite 
recently has not the Duke of Pomerania's chancellor re- 
ceived news from Italy, that I had turned Rome topsy- 
turvy, and that they knew not how to quiet the agitation? 
so that it was resolved to attack me, not according to the 
rules of justice, but by Roman artifices (such was the 
expression used), meaning, I suppose, poison, ambush, or 
assassination. 

'< I restrain myself, and from love to the elector and the 
university I suppress many things that I would publish 
against Babylon, if I were elsewhere. my poor Spalatm, 
it is impossible to speak with truth of the Scriptures and of 
the Church without arousing the beast. Never expect to 

* Ae ri Toies semper AngiutiiB saluterii in SBtonuim. L. Epp. L SSL 
+ VoL I. pp. 78, 226. 
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see me free from danger, unless I abandon the teadi- 
ing of sound divinity. If this matter be of God, it will 
not ocHne to an end before all my friends have forsaken 
me, as Christ was forsaken by his disciples. Truth will 
stand alone, and will triumph by its own right hand, not by 
mine, nor yours, nor any other man's.* If I perish, the 
worid will not perish with me. But, wretch that I am, 
I foar I am unworthy to die in such a cause.** — ^^ Rome,** he 
wrote again about the same time, ^' Rome is eagerly longing 
to kill me, and I am wasting my time in braying her, 
I have been assured that an effigy of Martin Luther 
was publicly burnt in the Campo di Fiore at Home, after 
being loaded with execrations. I await their furious rage.-{- 
The whole world,** he continued, " is moved, and totters in 
body and mind; what will happen, God only knows. 
For my part, I foresee wars and disasters. The Lord have 
mercy on us T^ 

Luther wrote letter upon letter to Duke George,§ begging 
this prince, in whose states Leipsic was situated, to give 
him permission to go and take part in the disputation; 
but he received no answer. The grandson of the Bohemian 
king, alarmed by Lnther*s proposition on the papal authority, 
and fearing the recurrence of those wars in Saxony of which 
Bohemia had so long been the theatre, would not consent to 
the doctor's request. The latter therefore resolved to pub- 
lish an explanation of the 13th thesis. But this writing, 
fiur from persuading the duke, made him only the more 
resolved; he positively refused the sanction required by 
the reformer to take a share in the disputation, allowing him 
only to be present as a spectator.|| This annoyed Luther 
very much : yet he had but one desire, — to obey God. He 
resolved to go— to look on — and to wait his opportunity. 

* Eft sola Bit Teritas, quae salvet se dextera sua, non mea, non tna, non 
uUiiis hominis. L. Epp. i. 261. 

t Ezpecto ftirorem iUomm. Ibi<L^. May 30, 1519. 

t Totus orbis natat et moYetor, tarn corpore qaam anima. Ibid. 

§ Ternifl Uteris, a duce Georgio non potui eertum obtinere responsom. 
Ibid. 282. 

R Ita nt non dispntator, sod spectator futurus Lipsiam iogrederor. L. 
0pp. in FMi£ 
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At the same time the prince forwarded to his utmost 
ability the disputation between Eck and Garlstadt George 
was attached to the old doctrine; but he was upright, 
sincere, a friend to free inquiry, and did not think that 
eyery opinion should be judged heretical, simply because 
it was offensive to the court of Rome. More than this, the 
elector used his influence with his cousin; and Creorge, 
gaining confidence from Frederick's language, ordered that 
the disputation should take place.* 

Adolphus, bishop of Merseburg, in whose diocese 
Leipsic was situated, s*aw more clearly than Miltitz and 
Cajetan the danger of leaving such important questions 
to the chances of single combat Rome dared not expose to 
such hazard the hard-earned fruits of many centuries. 
All the Leipsic theologians felt no less alarm, and en- 
treated their bishop to prevent the discussion. Upon this, 
Adolphus made the most energetic representations to Duke 
Greorge, who very sensibly replied : " I am surprised that a 
bishop should have so great a dread of the ancient and 
praiseworthy custom of our fathers, — the investigation of 
doubtful questions in matters of faith. If your theologians 
refuse to defend their doctrines, it would be better to employ 
the money spent on them in maintaining old women and 
children, who at least could spin while they were sing- 
ing."f 

This letter had but little effect on the bishop and his 
theologians. There is a secret consciousness in error that 
makes it shrink from examination, even when talking most 
of free inquiry. After having imprudently advanced, it 
retreated with cowardice. Truth gave no challenge, but it 
stood firm : error challenged to the combat, and ran away. 
Besides, the prosperity of Wittemberg was an object of . 
jealousy to the university of Leipsic. The monks and 
priests of the latter city begged and entreated their flocks 
from the pulpit to flee from the new heretics. They vilified 
Luther; they depicted him and his friends in the blackest 
colourSy in order to excite the ignorant classes against the 

* Prindpb noatri yerbo fixmatns. L. £pp. i. 265. 
t Soheindor, Lips. Chr. !▼. 168. 
2* 
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doctors of the Reformation * Tetzel, who was still living, 
awoke to cry out £rom the depth of his retreat : *' It is the 
devil who nrges them to this contest.''-t' 

All the Leipsic professors did not, however, entertain the 
same opinions : some belonged to llie class of indifferents, 
always ready to laugh at the fieiults of both parties. Among 
this body was the Greek professor, Peter Mosellanus. He 
cared very little about either John Eck, Carlstadt^ or Martin 
Luther ; but he flattered himself that he would derive much 
amusement from their disputation. " John Eck, the most 
illustrious of goose-quill gladiators and of braggadocios," 
wrote he to his friend Erasmus, '^ John Eck, who like the 
Aristophanic Socrates despises even the gods themselves, 
will have a bout with Andrew Carlstadt. The match will 
end in loud cries. Ten such men as Democritus would find 
matter for laughter in it.":( 

The timid Erasmus, on the contrsu-y, was alarmed at the 
very idea of a combat, and his prudence would have pre- 
vented the discussion. " If you would take Erasmus's word," 
wrote he to Melancthon, "you would labour rather in 
cultivating literature than in disputing with its enemies.§ 
I think that we should make greater progress by this 
means. Above all, let us never forget that we ought 
to conquer not only by our eloquence, but also by mild- 
ness and moderation." Neither the alann of the priests nor 
the discretion of the pacificators could any longer prevent 
the combat. Each man got his arms ready. 

* Theologi interim me proscindunt popolum Lipsise inclamant. L. 

Epp. i. 255. 

•l-DaawgatderTeufel. Ibid. 4: Seckend. p. 201. 

§ Malim to plus opens sumere in asserendis bonis Uteris, quam in 
sectandis hanim bostibus. Corpus Reformatonun, edit. Bretscbneider, 
1 78, April 22, 1519. 
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CHAPTER ra. 



Arriyal of Eok and of the Wittembergera— >Amadorff— The Stad«iito— 
Garlstadt'B Acddent— PUcard— Eok and Lather— The PleuMnbniK— 
Judges proposed— Luther objects— He oonsents at last. 

Whilb the electors were meeting at Frankfort to choose an 
emperor (June 1519), the theologians assembled at Leipsic 
for an act unnoticed by the world at large, but whose im- 
portance was destined to be quite as great for posterity. 

£ck came first to the rendezvous. On the 21st of June 
he entered Leipsic with Poliander, a young man whom he 
had brought from Ingolstadt to write an account of the dispu- 
tation. Every mark of respect was paid to the scholastic 
doctor. Bobed in his sacerdotal garments, and at the head 
of a numerous procession, he paraded the streets of the city 
on the festival of Corpus Christi. All were eager to see 
him : the inhabitants were on his side, he tells us himself; 
'^ yet," adds he, '^ a report was current in the town that I 
should be beaten in this combat." 

On the. day succeeding the festival (Friday, 24th June), 
which was the feast of Saint John, the Wittembergers ar- 
rived. Carlstadt, wh<^as to contend with Doctor Eck, sat 
alone in his carriage, and preceded all the rest Duke Bar- 
ium of Pomerania, who was then studying at Wittemberg^ 
and who had been named honorary rector of the university, 
came next in an open carriage : at each side were seated the 
two great divines — ^the fathers of the Reformation — ^Luther 
and Melancthon. The latter would not quit his ficiend. 
** Martin, the soldier of the Lord," he had said to Spalatin, 
^ has stirred up this fetid pooL* My spirit is vexed when I 
think of the disgraceful conduct of the papal theologians. 
Be firm, and abide with us T Luther himself had wished 
that his Achates, as he called him, should accompany hinu 

* Martiniis, Dooum miles, hane eainteiiuuii morii. CkMi>.B«£Ltti 
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J<rfm LangC; Yicarof theAugnstines, many doctors in law, 
seyeral masters of arts, two licentiates in theology, and other 
ecclesiastics, among whom was Nicholas Amsdorff, closed the 
procession. Amsdorfi^ sprung from a nohle family, yaloing 
iit^ the hrilliant career to which his illustrious birth might 
have called him, had dedicated himself to theology. The 
theses on indulgences had brought him to a knowledge of 
the truth. He had immediately made a bold confession oi 
flEdth.* Possessmg a strong mind and an ardent character, 
Amsdorff frequently excited Luther, who was naturally vehe- 
ment enough, to acts that were perhaps imprudent Bom in 
exalted rank, he had no fear of the great, and he sometimes 
spoke to them with a freedom bordering on rudeness. '' The 
Gt)spel of Jesus Christ," said he one day before an assembly 
of nobles, " belongs to the poor and afflicted — ^not to you, 
princes, lords, and courtiers, who live continually in luxury 
and pleasures.'^f 

But these persons alone did not form the procession from 
Wittemberg. A great number of students followed their 
teachers : Eck affirms that they amounted to two hundred. 
Armed with pikes and halberds, they surrounded the car- 
riages of the doctors, ready to defend them, and proud of 
their cause. 

Such was the order in which the cortege of the reformers 
arrived m Leipsic. They had aheady entered by the Grunma 
gate, and advanced as far as St. Pa#'s cemetery, when one 
of the wheels of Carlstadt's carriage gave way. The arch- 
deacon, whose vanity was delighted at so solenm an entry, 
rolled into the mud. He was not hurt, but was compelled 
to proceed to his lodgings on foot Luther's carriage, which 
followed next, rapidly outstripped him, and bore the reformer 
in safety to his quarters. The inhabitants of Leipsic, who 
had assembled to witness the entry of the Wittemberg 
champions, looked upon this accident as an evil omen to 
Carlstadt : and erelong the whole city was of opinion that 

• Nee cum came et sangaine diu contulit, sed statim palam ad oUoSi 
fidei ooofesdonem oonstanter edidit. M. Adami Vita Amsdoiff. 
t WeumAnn, Hist. EooL L 1444. 
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lid would be yanquished in the combat, bat that Lather 
woold come off yictorioofl.* 

Adolphos of Merseborg was not idle. As soon as he 
heard of the approach of Luther and Carlstadt, and even 
before they had alighted from their carriages, he ordered 
placards to be j)osted upon the doors of all the churches, 
forbidding the opening of the disputation under pain of ex- 
communication. Duke George, astonished at this auda- 
city, commanded the town-council to tear down the pla- 
cards, and committed to prison the bold agent who had ven- 
tured to execute the bishop's order.f Greorge had repaured 
to Leipsic, attended by all his court, among whom was that 
Jerome Emser at whose house in Dresden Luther had passed 
a remarkable eyening.} George made the customary presents 
to the respective combatants. " The duke," observed Eck 
with vanity, " gave me a fine deer ; but he only gave a 
fowntoCarlstadt.''§ 

Immediately on hearing of Luther's arrival, Eck went to 
visit the Wittemberg doctor. " What is this T asked he ; 
^' I am told that you refuse to dispute with meP 

Luther. — ^^ How can I, since the duke has forbidden 
me?" 

Eck. — ^^ If I cannot dispute with you, I care httle about 
meeting Carlstadt. It was on your account I came here."!] 
Then after a moment's silence he added : '^ If I can procure 
you the duke's permission, will you enter the lists with 
me?" 

Lutheb, jofjfidly. — ^* Procure it for me, and we will 
fight" 

Eck unmediately waited on the duke, and endeavoured 
to remove his fears. He represented to him that he was 
certain of victory, and that the papal authority, far from 
snffiBring in the dispute, would come forth covered with 
glory. The ringleader must be attacked : if Luther remains 

• Seb. FrSflchel Tom Prieeterthnm. Wittemb. 1585. In the PtefiMe. 
-t L. 0pp. (L.) ZTU. 245. 

t Sm Vol. I. p. 228. § Seokend. p. 190. 

I Si teenm noB Uoei dispntMre, neqne eum Culstatio rolo ; psoptee 
te aum bnc itoL (L. 0pp. in Prat) 
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standing, all stands with him ; if he falls, everything wffl 
fall with him. Greorge granted the reqnired permission. 

The duke had caused a large hall to be prepared in his 
palace of the Pleissenburg. Two pulpits had been erected 
opposite each other; tables were placed for the notaries 
commissioned to take down the discussion, and benches 
had been arranged for the spectators. The pulpits and 
benches were covered with handsome hangings. Over the 
pulpit of the Wittemberg doctor was suspended the por- 
trait of Saint Martin, whose name he bore; over that 
of Doctor Eck, a representation of Saint George the cham- 
pion. " We shall see," said the presumptuous Eck, as 
he looked at this emblem, " whether I shall not ride over 
my enemies." Every thing announced the importance that 
was attached to this contest. 

On the 25th June, both parties met at the palace to 
hear the regulations that were to be observed during the 
disputation. Eck, who had more confidence in his decla- 
mations and gestures than in his arguments, exclaimed, 
" We will dispute freely and extemporaneously ; and the 
notaries shall not take down our words in writing." 

Cablstadt. — " It has been agreed that the disputation 
should be reported, published, and submitted to the judg- 
ment of all men." 

EcK. — " To take down every thing that is said is di- 
spiriting to the combatants, and prolongs the battle. There 
is an end to that animation which such«a discussion re- 
quires. Do not check the flow of eloquence."* 

The friends of Doctor Eck supported his proposition, but 
Carlstadt persisted in his objections. The champion of 
Rome was obliged to give way. 

Eck. — " Be it so ; it shall be taken down. But do not 
let the notes be published before they have been submitted 
to the examination of chosen judges." 

LuTHEB. — " Does then the truth of Doctor Eck and his 
followers dread the light?" 

Eck. — ^^ We must have judges." 

LuTHEB. — ^** What judges ?" 

* Melancth. 0pp. i. 139. Koethe's ediiioit. 
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EcK« — *^ When the disputation is finished, we will arrange 
abont selecting them." 

The object of the partisans of Home was evident. K the 
Wittemberg divines accepted judges, they were lost; for 
their adversaries were sure beforehand of those who would 
be applied to. If they refused these judges, they would be 
covered with shame, for their opponents would circulate the 
report that they were afraid to submit their opinions to im- 
partial arbitrators. 

The judges whom the reformers demanded were, not any 
particular individual, whose opinion had been previously 
formed, but all Christendom. They appealed to this uni- 
versal suffrage. Besides, it was a slight matter to them 
if they were condemned, if, while pleading their cause 
before the whole world, they brought a few souls to the 
knowledge of the truth. " Luther," says a Romanist 
historian, '^ required all mai for his judges ; that is, such a 
tribunal that no urn could have been vast enough to con- 
tain the votes."* 

They separated. " See what artifices they employ," said 
Luther and his friends one to another. "They desire no 
doubt to have the pope or the universities for judges." 

In fact, on the next morning the Romanist divines sent 
one of their number to Luther, who was commissioned to 

propose that their judge should be — the pope! " The 

pope !" said Luther ; " how can I possibly agree to this ?" 

" Beware," exclaimed all his friends, " of acceding to con- 
ditions so unjust." Eck and his party held another council. 
They gave up the pope, and proposed certain universities. 
" Do not deprive us of the liberty which you had previously 
granted," answered Luther. — " We cannot give way on this 
point," replied they. — " Well then I" exclaimed Luther, " I 
will take no part in the discussion I "f 

Again the parties separated, and this matter was a gene- 
ral topic of conversation throughout the city. " Luther," 
everywhere exclaimed the Romanists, "Luther will not 

* Aiebat, ad nniyenos mortales perUnere jadiciam, hoc est ad tribunal 
etyns GoUigeiidis calonlis nulla uma satis capax. PaHarioiiu, i. 55. 
t L. 0pp. (L.) ZYii. 245. 
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dispute! He will not acknowledge any judge 1" ffis 

words were commented on and misrepresentcKil, and his ad- 
versaries endeavoured to place them in the most unfavour- 
able light " What ! does he really decline the discussion ?** 
said the reformer's best friends. They went to him and 
expressed their alarm. ''You refuse to take any part in 
the discussion T cried they. " Your refusal will bring ever- 
lasting disgrace on your university and on your cause." 
This was attacking Luther on his weakest side. — ^''Well, 
then!" replied he, his heart overflowing with indignation, 
'' I accept the conditions imposed upon me ; but J reserve 
the right of appeal, and except against the court of Rome.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Opening of the Disputation— Speech of MoseUanus-^rtfiit, Sandg SpUi' 
ftur—Portraits of Luther and Carlstadt—Doctor Eok— CarlstadtV 
BookiH-Merit of Congruity— Natural Powers —Scholastio Distinction 
— Point at which Rome and the Reformation diverge — Liberty given 
to Man by Grace— Garlstadt's Notes— Clamour of the Spectators^ 
Melanothon during the Disputation— His Opinion— Eck's MancBuyrea 
— Luther Preaches — Citizens of Leipsic— Quarrels between the Stu- 
deata and Doctors. 

The 27th of June was the day appointed for the opening of 
the discussion. Early in the morning the two parties 
assembled in the college of the university, and thence went 
in procession to the Church of Saint Thomas, where a 
solemn mass was performed by order and at the expense 
of the duke. After the service, they proceeded to the 
ducal palace. At their head were Duke Greorge and the 
Duke of Pomerania ; after them came counts, abbots, 
knights, and other persons of distinction, and last of all 
the doctors of the two parties. A guard composed of 
seventy-six citizens, armed with halberds, accompanied 
the train, with banners flying and to the sound of martial 
music. It halted at the castle-gates. 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xTiL 245. 
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The piQcession having reached the palace, each took 
his station in the hall appointed for the discussion. Doke 
George, the hereditary Prince John, Prince George of 
Anhalt, then twelve years old, and the Duke of Pomer- 
ania, occupied the seats assigned them. 

Mosellanus ascended the pulpit to remind the theologi- 
ans, hy the duke's order, in what manner they were to 
dispute. ''If you fall to quarrelling," said the speaker, 
^ what difference will there be between a theologian in dis- 
cussion and a shameless duellist? What is your object 
in gaining the victory, if it be not to recover a brother 

from the error of his ways? It appears to me that 

each of you should desire less to conquer than to be 
conquered I"* 

When this address was terminated, sacred music re- 
sounded through the halls of the Pleissenburg ; all the 
assembly knelt down, and the ancienthymn of invocation 
to the Holy Ghost, Veni, Sancte iSpiritugf was sung. 
This was a solemn moment in the annals of the Refor- 
mation. Thrice the invocation was repeated, and while 
this solemn strain was heard, the defenders of the old 
doctrine and the champions of the new; the churchmen 
of the Middle Ages and those who sought to restore the 
church of the apostles, here assembled and confounded with 
one another, humbly bent their heads to the earth. The 
ancient tie of one and the same communion still bound 
together all those different minds ; the same prayer still 
proceeded from all those Hps, as if pronounced by one 
heart. 

These were the last moments of outward — of dead unity : 
a new unity of spirit and of life was about to begin. The 
Holy Ghost was invoked upon the Church, and was prepar- 
ing to answer and to renovate Christendom. 

The singing and the prayers being ended, they all rose 
ap. The discussion was about to open ; but as it was 
past the hour of noon, it was deferred until two o'clock. 

The duke invited to his table the principal persons who 
were to be present at the discussion. After the repast, they 
• Seekend. p. 209. t Come, Holy Spirit. 
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returned to the castle. The great hall was filled widi spec- 
tators. Disputations of this kind were the public meedngs 
of that age. It was here that the representatiyes of ti^eir 
day agitated the questions that occupied all minds. The 
speakers were soon at their posts. That the reader may 
form a better idea of their appearance, we will give their 
portraits as drawn by one of the most impartial witnesses 
of the contest. 

'^ Martin Luther is of middle stature, and so thin, in con- 
sequence of his studies, that his bones may almost be 
counted. He is in the prime of life, and has a dear and 
sonorous voice. His knowledge and understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures is unparalleled; he has the Word of Grod 
at his fingers' ends.* Besides this, he possesses great store 
of arguments and ideas. One might perhaps desire a little 
more judgment in aminging his subjects. In conversadoii 
he is pleasing and a^ble ; there is nothing harsh or austere 
about him ; he can 'accommodate himself to every one ; 
his manner of speaking fi agreeable and unembarrassed. He 
displays firmness, and*' has always a cheerful air, what- 
ever may be his adversaries' threats ; so that it is difficult 
to believe that he could undertake such great things without 
the Divine protection. He is blamed, however, for being more 
caustic, when reproving others, than becomes a theologian, 
particularly when putting forward novelties in religion. 

'^ Carlstadt is of shorter stature ; his complexion is dark 
and sun-burnt, his voice unpleasing, his memory less trust- 
worthy than Luther's, and he is more inclined to «Dger. He 
possesses, however, though in a smaller degree, the qualities 
that distinguish his friend. 

"Eck is tall, broad-shouldered, and has a strong and 
thorough German voice. He has good lungs, so that he 
would be heard well in a theatre, and would even make an 
excellent town-crier. His accent is rather vulgar than 
elegant. He has not that gracefulness so much extolled by 
Fabius and Cicero. His mouth, his eyes, and his whole 

* Seine Gelehrsftmkeit aber nnd Yerstand in heiliger Schrift ist on- 
▼ergleiohlich, so dass er fast aUes im Griff hat. Mosellanius in Seek- 
end. p. 206. 
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eonntenaiice give yon the idea of a soldier or a buteber 
rather than of a divine.* He has an excellent menKuy, 
and if he had only as much understanding, he would be 
really a perfect man. But he is slow of comprehension, and 
is wanting in judgment, without which all other qualities 
are useless. Hence, in disputing, he heaps together, without 
selection or discernment, a mass of passages from the Bible, 
quotations from the Fathers, and proofs of all kinds. He 
has, besides, an impudence almost beyond conception. If he 
is embarrassed, he breaks off from the subject he is treating 
o^ and plunges into another; he sometimes even takes up 
his adversary's opinion, clothing it in other words, and with 
extraordinary skill attributes to his opponent the absurdity 
he had been himself defending." 

Such, according to Moselianus, were the men at that 
time attracting the attention of the crowd which thronged 
the great hall of the Pleissenburg. 

The dispute began between £ck and Carlstadt 
Eck's eyes were fixed for a m(mient on certain objects 
that lay on the desk of his adversary's pulpit, and which 
seemed to disturb him ; they were the Bible and the holy 
Fathers. '^ I decline the discussion," exclaimed he sud- 
denly, " if you are permitted to bring your books with you." 
Surprising that a divine should have recourse to books in order 
to dispute I * Eck's astonishment was still more marvellous. 
^ It is the fig-leaf which this Adam makes use of to hide his 
8hame,"f said Luther. '^ Did not Augustine consult his 
books wli^n arguing with the Manicheans?" What did 
that matter ? Eck's partisans raised a great clamour. The 
other side did the same. " The man has no memory," said 
Eck. At last it was arranged, according to the wish of the 
Chancellor of Ingolstadt, that each should rely upon his 
memory and his tongue only. " Thus then," said many, 
" the object of this disputation will not be to discover the 

* Das Maal, Aagen and gauze Gesicht, presentirt ehe einen Fleischer 
Oder Soldaten, als einen Theologum. Moselianus in Seckend. 206. 

-f- Praeiezit tamen et hie Adam ille folium fici pulcherrimum. L. 
£pp.L294 
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troth, but what jmiise is to be conferred on the tongue and 
the menuHj of the disputants." 

As we are unable to give the details of this discussion, 
which lasted serenteen days, we shall, as an historian ex- 
presses it, imitate the painters, who, when Ihey hare to re- 
present a battle, set the most memorable actions in the fore- 
ground, and leave the others in the distance.* 

The subject of discussion between Eck and Carlstadt was 
important '^ Man's will, before his conversion," said Carl- 
stadt, '* can perform no good work : every good work comes 
entirely and exclusively from (rod, who gives man first the 
will to do, and then the power of accomplishing." This 
troth had been proclaimed by Scripture, which says : It is 
Ood tohich toorketh in you both to toill and to do of his good 
pleasure ;'\' and by Saint Augustine, who, in his dispute 
with the Pelagians, had enunciated it in nearly the same 
terms. £very work in which the love of God and obedience 
towards Him do not exist is deprived in the eyes of the Al- 
mighty of all that can render it good, even should it origi- 
nate in the best of human motives. Now there is in man a 
natural opposition to God — ^an opposition that the unaided 
strength of man cannot surmount. He has neither the will 
nor the power to overcome it This must therefore be 
effected by the Divine will. 

This is the whole question of free will — so simple, and 
yet so decried by the world. Such had been the doctrine 
of the Church. But the schoohnen had so explained it that 
it was not recognisable. Undoubtedly (said they)^he natu- 
ral will of man can do nothing really pleasing to God; 
but it can do much towards rendering men meet to re- 
ceive the grace of (rod, and more worthy to obtain it 
They called these preparations a merit of congruity : f 
^because it is congruous," said Thomas Aquinas, "that 
God should treat with particular favour him who makes a 
good use of his own wilL" And, as regards the conversion 
to be effected in man, undoubtedly it must be accomplished 
by the grace of God, which (according to the schoohnen) 

* Pall&Ticiiii, i. 65. f Philippians ii. 13. 

X Meritum congrwun. 
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should bring it about, but not to the exclusion of his natuial 
powers. These powers (said they) were not destroyed by 
sin: sin only opposes an obstacle to their deyelopment ; but 
so soon as this obstacle is removed (and it was this, in their 
opinion, that the grace of God had to effect) the action of 
these powers begins again. The bird, to use one of their 
favourite comparisons, that has been tied for some time, 
has in this state neither lost its ability nor forgotten the art 
of flying ; but some hand must loose die bonds, in order that 
he may again make use of his wings. This is the case- with 
man, said they.* 

Such was the question agitated between Eck and Carl- 
stadt At first Eck had appeared to oppose all Carlstadf s 
propositions on this subject ; but finding his position unten- 
able, he said : " I grant that the will has not the power of 
doing a good work, and that it receives this power firom 
Grod." — " Do you acknowledge then," asked Carlstadt, over- 
joyed at obtaining so important a concession, " that every 
good work comes entirely fi-om God ?" — *^ The whole good 
work really proceeds from God, but not wholly,^ cunningly 
replied the scholastic doctor. — " Truly, this is a discovery not 
unworthy of the science of divinity,'' exclaimed Melancthon. 
— ^** An entire apple," continued Eck, " is produced by the 
sun, but not entirely and without the co-operation of the 
plant." -J- Most certainly it has never yet been maintained 
that an apple is produced solely by the sun. 

Well then, said the opponents, plunging deeper inlo this im- 
portant aad delicate question of philosophy and religion, let 
us inquire how God acts upon man, and how man conducts 
himself tinder this action. "I acknowledge," said Eck, 
'^ that the first impulse in man's conversion proceeds from 
God, and that the will of man in this instance is entirely 
passive."} Thus far the two parties were agreed. "I 
acknowledge," said Carlstadt, " that after this first impulse 

• Planck, i. 176. 

t Qasnquam totum opus Dei sit, non tamen Maliter a Doo esse, qnem- 
admodum totmn pomum efficitur a sole, sed non a sole MaHier et sine 
I^antiB efficentia. PallaTicini, i. 58. 

t Motionem sen inspirationem preTonientem esse a sdo Deo ; et ibi 
Ubemm arbitrium habet se passiye. 
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wbich proceeds from GUkI, something most come on the 
part of man, — something that St Paul denominates wiUy 
and which the fathers entitle consent" Here again they 
were both agreed: but from this point they diverged. '^ This 
consent of man," said £ck, '' comes partly from our natural 
will, and partly from God^s grace."* — " No," said Carlstadt; 
" God must enturely create this will in man." f — Upon this 
Eck manifested anger and astonishment at hearing words 
so fitted to make man sensible of his nothingness. '' Your 
doctrine," exclaimed he, '' converts a man into a stone, a 
log, incapable of any reaction I" — ^** What I" replied the 
reformers, "the faculty of receiving this strength which 
God produces in him, this faculty which (according to us) 
man possesses, does not sufficiently distinguish him from a 
log or a stone?" — " But," said their antagonist, " by deny- 
ing that man has any. natural ability, you contradict all 
experience." — ^** We do not deny," replied they, " that man 
possesses a certain ability, and that he has the power of 
reflection, meditation, and choice. We consider this power 
and ability as mere instruments that can produce no good 
work, until the hand of God has set them in motion. They 
are like a saw in the hands of a sawyer."} 

The great doctrine of free will was here discussed ; and it 
was easy to demonstrate that the doctrine of the reformers 
did not deprive man of his liberty as a moral agent, and make 
him a mere passive machine. The liberty of a moral agent 
consists iu his power of acting conformably to his choice. 
Every action performed without external constraint, and in 
consequence of the determination of the soul itself, is a free 
action. The soul is determined by motives ; but Ve conti- 
nually observe the same motives acting differently on dif- 
ferent minds. Many men do not act in conformity with the 
motives of which, however, they acknowledge the full force. 
This inefficacy of motives proceeds from the obstacles op- 
posed to them by the corruption of the understanding, and 
of the heart. But God, by giving man a new heart and a 

* Partim a Deo, partiin a libero arbi^o. 

t Conaentit homo, sed oonaensas est donmn Dei. Consentire non est 
a^ero. t Ut aerra in mana hominis trahentis. 
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new spirit, removes these obstacles ; and by removing them, 
far from depriving him of his liberty, He takes away, on 
the contrary, everything that prevented him from acting 
freely, from listening to the voice of his conscience, and, in the 
words of the Gospel, makes him free indeed, (John viii. 36). 

A trivial circumstance interrupted the discussion. We 
learn from Eck,* that Carlstadt had prepared a number of 
arguments ; and, like many public speakers of our own day, 
he was reading what he had written. Eck saw in this the 
tactics of a mere learner, and objected to it. Carlstadt, em- 
barrassed, and fearing that he should break down if he were 
deprived of his papers, persisted. " Ah T exclaimed the 
schoolman, proud of the advantage he thought he had 
obtained, '' his memory is not so good as mine.*' The point 
was referred to the arbitrators, who permitted the reading of 
extracts from the Fathers, but decided that in other respects 
the disputants should speak extempore. 

This first part of the disputation was often interrupted by 
the noise of the spectators. They were in commotion, and 
frequently raised their voices. Any proposition that offended 
the ears of the majority immediately excited their clamours, 
and then, as in our own days, the galleries were often called 
to order. The disputants themselves were sometimes carried 
away by the heat of discussion. 

Near Luther sat Melancthon^ who attracted almost as much 
attention as his neighbour. He was of small stature, and 
appeared little more than eighteen years old. Luther, who 
^ was a head taller, seemed connected with him in the closest 
friendship; they came in, went out, and took their walks 
together. " To look at Melancthon," wrote a Swiss theolo- 
gian who studied at Wittemberg,f '^ you would say he was 
a mere boy ; but in understanding, learning, and talent, he 
is a giant, and I cannot comprehend how such heights of 
wisdom and genius can be found in so small a body." Be- 
tween the sittings, Melancthon conversed with Carlstadt and 
Luther. He aided them in preparing for the combat, and 
suggested the arguments with which his extensive learning 

* Seokendorf, p. 192. 

t John Kessler, afterwards the reformer of Saint GaU. 
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fomished him ; but daring the discussion he remained qxaetiy 
seated among the spectators, and carefully listened to the 
words of the theologians.* From time to time, however, he 
came to the assistance of Carlstadt ; and when the latter was 
near giving way under the powerful declamation of the Chan- 
cellor of Ingolstadt, the young professor whispered a word, 
or slipped him a piece of paper, on which the answer was 
written. Eck having perceived this on one occasion, and feel- 
ing indignant that this grammarian, as he called him, should 
dare interfere in the discussion, turned towards him and said 
haughtily : ^' Hold your tongue, Philip ; mind your studies, 
and do not disturb me.^f Perhaps Eck at that time foresaw 
how formidable an opponent he would afterwards find in this 
young man. Luther was offended at the gross insult directed 
against his friend. '' Philip^s judgment," said he, " has 
greater weight with me than that of a thousand Doctor Ecks." 

The calm Melancthon easily detected the weak points of 
the discussion. '^ We cannot help feeling surprise," said he, 
with that wisdom and beauty which we find in all his words, 
" when we think of the violence with which these subjects 
were treated. How could any one expect to derive any profit 
firom it ? The Spirit of God loves retirement and silence : it is 
then that it penetrates deep into our hearts. The bride of 
Christ does not dwell in the streets and msu-ket-places, but 
leads her Spouse into the house of her mother." ^: 

Each party claimed the victory. Eck strained every nerre 
to appear the conqueror. As the points of divergence almost 
touched each other, he frequently exclaimed that he had con- 
vinced his opponent ; or else, like another Proteus (said Lu- 
ther), he suddenly turned round, put forth Carlstadt's opinions 
in other words, and asked him, with a tone of triumph, if he 
did not find himself compelled to yield. And the unskilful 
auditors, who could not detect the manoeuvre of the sophist, 
applauded and exulted with him. In many respects they 
were not equally matched. Carlstadt was slow, and on some 
occasions did not reply to his adversary's objections until the 

* LipncsD pagna oiiosas spectator in reliquo vulgo sedL Corp. Ite£ {. 
til. 
t Tace tu, Philippe, ao taa stadia oura, neo me perturba. Ibid. L 14d» 
X Melanoth. 0pp. p. 134. 
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next day. Eck, on the contrary, was a master in his science/ 
and fotmd whatever he required at the very instant. He en- 
tered the hall with a disdainful air ; ascended the rostrum 
witli a firm step ; and there he tossed himself about, paced 
to and fro, spoke at the full pitch of his sonorous voice, had 
a reply ready for every argument, and bewildered his hearers 
by his memory and skill. And yet, without perceiving it, 
Eick conceded during the discussion much more than he had 
intended. His partisans laughed aloud at each of his de- 
vices ; " but (said Luther) I seriously believe that their 
laughter was mere pretence, and that in their hearts they 
were annoyed at seeing their chief, who had commenced the 
battle with so many bravados, abandon his standard, desert 
his army, and become a shameless runaway."* 

Three or four days after the opening of the conference, 
the disputation was interrupted by the festival of Peter and 
Paul the apostles. 

On this occasion the Duke of Pomerania requested Luther 
to preach before him in his chapel. Luther cheerfully con- 
sented. But the place was soon crowded, and as the number of 
hearers kept increasing, the assembly was transferred to the 
great hall of the castle, in which the discussion was held. 
Lnther chose his text from the Gospel of the day, and preached 
on the grace of God and the power of Saint Peter. What 
Lather ordinarily maintained before an audience composed of 
men of learning, he then set before the people. Christianity 
causes the light of truth to shine upon the humblest as well as 
the most elevated minds ; it is this which distinguishes it from 
every other religion and from every system of philosophy. 
The theologians of Leipsic, who had heard Luther preach, 
hastened to report to Eck the scandalous words with which 
their ears had been shocked. " You must reply," exclaimed 
they ; " you must publicly refute these subtle errors." Eck 
desired nothing better. All the churches were open to him, 
and four times in succession he went into the pulpit to cry 
down Luther and his sermon. Luther's friends were in- 
dignant at this. They demanded that the Wittemberg 
divine should be heard in his turn. But it was all in vain. 

* Belletii signii deaerUMrem exerdtns et feransfajsam ftotnm. L. 0pp. i. 
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The pidpita were open to the adyersaries of the eyaa^Iiea] 
doctrine; they were dosed against those who proclaimed 
it ^' I was silenty** said Luther, " and was forced to suffer 
myself to be attacked, insulted, and calumniated, without 
eyen the power of excusing or defending myself."* 

It was not only the ecclesiastics who manifested their 
opposition to the eyangelical doctors : the citizens of Leipsic 
were, in this respect^ of the same opinion as the clergy. 
A blind fanaticism had rendered them the dupes of the 
falsehood and hatred that the priests were attempting to 
propagate. The principal inhabitants did not yisit either 
Luther or Carlstadt If they met them in the street, they 
did not salute them, and endeayoured to traduce their 
characters with the duke. But on the contrary they paid 
frequent yisits to the Doctor of Ingolstadt, and ate and drank 
widi him. The latter feasted with them, entertaining them 
with a description of the costly banquets to which he had 
been inyited in (jermany and Italy, sneering at Luther who 
had imprudently rushed upon his inyincible sword, slowly 
Quomng the beer of Saxony the better to compare it with that 
of Bayaria, and casting amorous glances (he boasts of it him- 
self) on the frail fair ones of Leipsic. His manners, which wore 
rather free, did not giye a fayourable idea of his morals.-!- 
They were satisfied with offering Luther the wine usually 
presented to the disputants. Those who were fayourably 
disposed towards him, concealed their feelings from the 
public ; many, like Nioodemus of old, yisited him stealthily 
and by night. Two men alone honourably disdngnish^ 
themselyes by publicly declaring their friendship for him. 
They were Doctor Auerbach, whom we haye already seen 
at Augsburg, and Doctor Pistor the younger. 

The greatest agitation preyailed in the city. The two 
parties were like two hostile camps, and they sometimes 
came to blows. Frequent quarrels took place in the 
tayems between the students of Leipsic and those of Wit* 
temberg. It was generally reported, eyen in the meetings 
of the clergy, that Lather carried a deyil about with him 
shut up in a little box. " 1 don't know whether the deyil 

* Mich yerklagen, sohelten nnd aohmnhen. L. 0pp. (L.) zni. 247. 
•f Eok to Haven mid Boorkaro, 1st July 1519. Walch, xv. 1456. 
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is In the box or merely nnder his frock,** said Eck insi^ 
ouflly ; " but he is certainly in one or the other.** 

Sereral doctors of the two parties had lodgings during 
the disputation in the house of the printer Herbipolis. 
Biey b^jame so outrageous, that their host was compelled 
to station a police-officer, armed with a halberd, at the head 
of the table, with orders to prevent the guests from coming 
to blows. One d^r Baumgartner, an indulgence-merchant, 
quarrenoct witH a gentleman, a friend of Luther's, and gave 
way to such a violent fit of anger that he expired. '' I was 
one of those who carried him to his grave,** said Froschel, 
who relates the circumstance.* In this manner did the 
general ferment in men*s minds display itselfl Then, as in 
our own times, the speeches in the pulpits found an echo in 
flie drawing-room and in the streets. 

Duke George, although strongly biassed in Eck*s favour, 
did not display so much passion as his subjects. He invited 
£ok, Luther, and Carlstadt to meet each other at his table. He 
even begged Luther to come and see him in private ; but it 
was not long before he displayed all the prejudices with 
which he had been inspired against the reformer. " By your 
work on the Lord*s Prayer,** said the duke with displeasure, 
^ you have misled the consciences of many. There are some 
people who complain that they have not been able to repeat 
a single pater^noster for four days together.** 



CHAPTER V. 

The Hierarchy and Rationalisin— The Two Peasai^ta' Soiu-^Eek and 
Luther begin— The Head of the Church— Primacy of Jlome— Equality 
of Bishops — Peter'the Foundation-stone— Christ the Comer-stone— 
lUk insinuates that Luther is a Hussite— Luther on the Doctrine of 
HusB— Ajcitation among the Hearers— The Word alone— The Court- 
fool— Lnther at Mass— Saying of the Duke— Purgatory— Clos^ of th« 
Disooaaion. 

Oji the 4th of July the discussion between Eck and Luther 
eommeoced. Everything seemed to promise that it would 

•Lescher,iiL278. 
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be more violent, more decisiyey and more interesting than 
that which had just concluded, and which had graduallj 
thinned the halL The two combatants entered the arena 
resolred not to lay down their arms until victory declared in 
favour of one or the other. The general expectation was 
aroused, for the papal primacy was to be the subject of dis- 
cussion. Christianity has two great adversaries : hierarchism 
and rationalism. Rationalism, in its Application to the doc- 
trine of man's ability, had been attacked by the roConners in 
the previous part of the Leipsic disputation. Hierarchism, con- 
sidered in what is at once its summit and its base, — ^the doc^ 
trine of papal authority, — was to be contested in the second. 
On the one side appeared Eck, the champion of the established 
religion, vaunting of the discussions he had maintained, as 
a general boasts of his campaigns.* On the other side ad- 
vanced Luther, who seemed destined to reap persecution and 
ignominy from this struggle, but who still presented himself 
with a good conscience, a firm resolution to sacrifice every- 
thing in the cause of truth, and an assurance grounded in 
iiaith in God, and in the deliverance He grants to all who 
trust in Him. New convictions had sunk deep into his soul; 
they were not as yet arranged into a system ; but in the heat 
of the combat they flashed forth like lightning. Serious and 
daring, he showed a resolution that made light of every 
obstacle. On his features might be seen the traces of the 
storms his soul had encountered, and the courage with 
which he was prepared to meet fresh tempests. These com- 
batants, both sons of peasants, and the representatives of the 
two tendencies that stlU divide Christendom, were about to 
enter upon a contest on which depended, in great measure, 
the future prospects of the State and of the Church. 

At seven in the morning the two disputants were in their 
pulpits, surrounded by a numerous and attentive assembly. 

Luther stood up, and with a necessary precaution, he said 
modestly : — 

'^ In the name of the Lord, Amen I I declare that the 

^ Faeiebat hoc Eooitis quia certain sibi gloriam propositam cemebat, 
piropier propositionem meam, in qoa ne^bam Papam esse jore diTino 
caput Ek)olesi» : bio patait ei campos magnns. L. Opp. in Pnsf. 
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respect I bear to the soyereign pontiff would hare pieyented 
my entering upon this discussion, if the excellent Dr. £ck had 
not dragged me into it." 

EcK. — " In thy name, gentle Jesus I before descending 
into the lists, I protest before you, most noble lords, that all 
that I may say is in submission to the judgment of the first 
of all sees, and of him who is its possessor." 
After a brief silence, Eck continued : 
" There is in the Church of God a primacy that cometh 
firom Christ himself. The Church militant was formed in 
the image of the Church triumphant. Now, the latter is a 
monarchy in which the hierarchy ascends step by step up to 
God, its sole chief. For this reason Christ has established 
a similar order upon earth. What a monster the Church 
would be if it were without a head!"* 

Luther, turning towards the assembly, — " When Dr. Eck 
declares that the unirersal Church must have a head, he 
says well. If there is any one among us who maintains the 
contrary, let him stand up ! As for me, it is no concern of 
mine." 

Eck. — " If the Church militant has nerer been without a 
head, I should like to know who it can be, if not the Roman 
pontiff?" 

LuTHEB. — " The head of the Church militant is Christ 
himself, and not a man. I believe this on the testimony of 
God's Word. He must reign, says Scripture, till he hath put 
all enemies under his feeU\ Let us not listen to those who 
banish Christ to the Church triumphant in heaven. His 
kingdom is a kingdom of faith. We cannot see our Head, 
and yet we hare one."t 

Eck, who did not consider himself beaten, had recourse to 
other arguments, and resumed : 

" It is from Rome, according to Saint Cyprian, that sacer- 
dotal unity has proceeded." § 

* Nam quod monstnim esset, Ecclesiam esse acephalam I L. 0pp. 
Lat. i. 243. + 1 Corinthians xv. 25. 

X Prorsns andiendi non sunt qni Christum extra Ecclesiam militantem 
tendnnt in triomphantem, cum sit regnum fidei. Caput nostrum nan 
Tidamas ; tamen habemus. L. 0pp. Lat. i. p. 243. 

§ Unde saoerdotalifl unitaa exorta est. Ibid. 
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LuTHEE.-^'' For the Western Church, I grant it But ii 
not this same Roman Church the offspring of that of Jeru- 
salem ? It is the latter, properly speaking, that is the nursing- 
mother of all the churches.*** 

EcK. — " Samt Jerome declares that if an extraordinary 
power, superior to aU others, were not given to the pope,f 
there would be in the churches as many sects as there were 
pontiffs.** 

Luther. — " Given : that is to say, if all the rest of 
belieyers consent to it, this power might be conceded to the 
chief pontiff 6y human right.^ And I will not deny, that if all 
the belieyers in the world agree in recognising as first and 
supreme pontiff either the Bishop of Rome, or of Paris, or of 
Magdeburg, we should acknowledge him as such from the 
respect due to this general agreement of the Church ; but 
that has nerer been seen yet, and never will be seen. Even 
in our own days, does not the Greek Church refuse its assent 
to Rome?** 

Luther was at that time prepared to acknowledge the pope 
as chief magistrate of the Church, freely elected by it ; but 
he denied that he was pope of Divine right. It was not till 
much later that he denied that submission was in any way 
due to him : and this step he was led to take by the Leipsic 
disputation. But Eck had ventured on ground better known 
to Luther than to himself. The latter could not, indeed, 
maintain his thesis that the papacy had existed during the 
{receding four centuries only. Eck quoted authorities of an 
earlier date, to which Luther could not reply. Criticism had 
not yet attacked the False Decretals. But the nearer the 
discussion approached the primitive ages of the Church, the 
greater was Luther's strength. Eck appealed to the Fathers; 
Luther replied to him from the FaUiers, and all the by^ 
standers were struck with his superiority over his rivaL 

<' That the opinions I set forth are those of Saint Jerome,^ 

* Hffio est matrix proprie omniuin ecclesianun. L. 0pp. Lat. 1. 244. 

f Ciii si non exsors qusBdam et ab omnibus eminens detur potestaa. 
Ibid. 243. 

t Detur, inquit hoc est jure humano, posset fieri, oonflentientibososBteria 
omnibus fidelibus. Ibid. 244. 
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said he, *^ I proye by the epistle of St. Jerome himself to 
Eragrius : ' Every bishop/ says he, * whether at Rome, 
Eugnbium, Constantinople, Rheginm, Tanis, or Alexandria, 
is partaker of the same merit and of the same priesthood** 
The power of riches, the humiliation of poverty, are the only 
things that make a difference in the rank of the bishops^' " 

From the writings of the Fathers, Lnther passed to^the 
decisions of the councils, which consider the Bishop of Rome 
as only the first among his peers.-|- 

" We read," said he, " in the decree of the Council of 
Africa, * The bishop of the first see shall neither be called 
prince of the pontiffe, nor sovereign pontiff, nor by any other 
name of that kind ; but only bishop of the first see.' If the 
monarchy of the Bishop of Rome was of Divine right,'* con- 
tinued Luther, "would not this be an heretical injunction?" 

Eck replied by one of those subtle distinctions that were 
80 fiuniliar to him : — 

" The bishop of Rome, if you will have it so, is not uni- 
versal bishop, but bishop of the universal Church."} 

LuTHEB. — " I shall make no reply to this : let our hearers 
form their own opinion of it." — ^" Certainly," added he direct- 
ly, " this is an explanation very worthy of a theologian, and 
calculated to satisfy a disputant who thirsts for glory. It 
is not for nothing, it seems, that I have remained at great 
expense at Leipsic, since I have learnt that the pope is not, 
in truth, the universal bishop, but the bishop of the uni- 
versal Church !"§ 

Eck. — " Well then, I will come to the point • The 
worthy doctor calls upon me to prove that the primacy of 
the Church of Rome is of Divine right. I will prove it by 
this expression of Christ : Thou art Peter, and on this rock 
UfiU I build my Church. Saint Augustine, in one of his 
epistles, has thus explained the meaning of this passage: 
* Thou art Peter, and on this rock (that is to say, on Peter) 

* Ejnsdem meriti et ejasdem sacerdotii est. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 244. 
-f- Primnfl inter pares. 

t Non epiflcopos nniyersalis, sed nnirersalis Ecdedie epiBeopuB. 
Ibid. 246. 
§ ^0 glorior me tot expensis non fmstra. L. Epp. i. 299. 
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I will build my Church.' It is trae that in another jdaee 
the same father has explained that by this rock we should 
understand Christ himself^ but he has not retracted his for- 
mer exposition.'' 

Luther. — ^^ If the rererend doctor desires to attack me, 
let him first reconcile these contradictions in Saint Angus- 
tine. For it is most certain that Augustine has said many 
times that the rock was Christ, and perhaps not more than 
once that it was Peter himself. But even should Saint 
Augustine and all the Fathers say that the Apostle is the 
rock of which Christ speaks, I would resist them, single- 
handed, in reliance upon the Holy Scriptures, that is, on 
Diyine right;* for it is written: Other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laidy which is Jesus ChrisU\ Peter 
himself terms Christ the chief corner-stone, and a living 
stone on which we are built up a spiritual house,'" } 

EcK. — ^^'I am surprised at the humility and modesty 
with which the reverend doctor undertakes to oppose, alone, 
so many illustrious Fathers, and pretends to know more 
than the sovereign pontiffis, the councils, the doctors, and 

the universities I It would be surprising, no doubt, if 

God had hidden the truth from so many saints and martyrs 
— ^until the advent of the reverend father!" 

LuTH£R. — *•' The Fathers are not against me. Saint Aug- 
ustine and Saint Ambrose, both most excellent doctors, teach 
as I teach. Super isto articulo fidei, fundata est Ecclesia,^ 
says Saint Ambrose, when explaining what is meant by 
the rock on which the Church is built Let my opponent 
then set a curb upon his tongue. To express himself as he 
does, will only serve to excite contention, and not be to dis- 
cuss like a true doctor." 

Eck had no idea that his opponent's learning was so ex- 
tensive, and that he would be able to extricate himself from 
the toils that were drawn around him. " The reverend doc- 
tor," said he, " has come well armed into the lists. I beg 

* Resistam eis ego nniu, auctoritate apostoli, id est, diyino jure. L. 
0pp. Lat. i. 137. 
t 1 Corinthians iii. 11. t ^ Peter iL 4, 5, 6. 

§ The Chnroh is founded on that article of faith. L. 0pp. Lat. L 254. 
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your lordships to excuse me, if I do not exhibit such accu- 
racy of research. I came here to discuss, and not to make 
a book.** — £ck was surprised but not beaten. As he had 
no more arguments to adduce, he had recourse to a wretched 
and spiteful trick, which, if it did not vanquish his antagon- 
ist, must at least embarrass him greatly. If the accusation 
of being Bohemian, a heretic, a Hussite, can be fixed upon 
Luther, he is yanquished ; for the Bohemians were objects 
of abhorrence in the Church. The scene of combat was not 
fiar from the frontiers of Bohemia ; Saxony, after the sentence 
pronounced on John Huss by the Council of Constance, had 
been exposed to all the horrors of a long and ruinous war ; 
it was its boast to have resisted the Hussites at that time ; 
the university of Leipsic had been founded in opposition to 
the tendencies of John Huss ; and this discussion was going 
on in the presence of princes, nobles, and citizens, whose 
fathers had fallen in that celebrated contest To insinuate 
that Luther and Huss are of one mind, will be to inflict a 
most terrible blow on the former. It is to this stratagem 
that the Ingolstadt doctor now has recourse : " From the 
earliest times, all good Christians have acknowledged that 
the Church of Rome derives its primacy direct from Christ 
hunself, and not from human right. I must confess, how- 
ever, that the Bohemians, while they obstinately defended 
their errors, attacked this doctrine. I beg the worthy 
father's pardon, if I am an enemy of the Bohemians, because 
they are enemies of the Church, and if the present discussion 
has called these heretics to my recollection ; for, in my 
humble opinion, the doctor's conclusions are in every way 
fovourable to these errors. It is even asserted that the 
Hussites are loudly boasting of it.''* 

Eck had calculated well : his partisans received this per- 
fidious insinuation with the greatest favour. There was a 
movement of joy among the audience. " These insults," 
said the reformer afterwards, "tickled them much more 
agreeably than the discussion itself." 

Luther. — ^" I do not like and I never shall like a schism. 
Since on their own authority the Bohemians have separated 
* £l» Qt fiuna est, de hoc pluimnm gratalantur. L. 0pp. Lai. L 250. 
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ftook enr mdtyj they haye done wrong, eren if die Ditioe 
right had jvonoanced in fayonr of their doctrmes ; for the 
sopreme IHyine right is charity and oneness of mind."* 

It was during the morning sitting of the 5th of Joly that 
Lather had made use of this language. The meeting broke 
up shortly after, as it was the hour of dinner. Luth^ felt 
ill at ease. Had he not gone too fsa in thus condemning the 
Christians of Bohemia ? Did they not hold the doctrines 
that Luther is now maintaining ? He saw all the diffi<^ties 
of his position. Shall he rise up against a council that con- 
demned John Huss, or shall he deny Uiat sublhne idea of a 
uniyersal Christian Church which had taken full possession 
of his mind ? The unshaken Luther did not hesitate. He 
will do his duty, whaterer may be the consequences. Ac^ 
cordingly when the assembly met again at two in the after- 
noon, he was the first to speak. He said with firmness : 

" Among the articles of faith held by John Huss and the 
Bohemians, there are some that are most christian. This hi 
a positive certainty. Here, for instance, is one : ' That there 
is but one uniyersal Church ;' and here is anoth^: * It is 
not necessary for salvation to believe the Roman Church su- 
perior to all others.' It is of little consequence to me whether 

these things were said by WickUfie or by Huss they are 

truth." 

Luther's declaration produced a great sensation among his 
hearers. . Huss — ^Wickliffe — ^those odious names, pronounced 
with appiFobation by a monk in the midst of a catlu^c assem- 
bly 1 An almost general murmur ran round the haU. Duke 
Qeorge himself felt alarmed. He fancied he saw that ban- 
ner of dvil war upraised in Saxony which had for so many 
years desolated the states of his maternal ancestors. Un- 
aUe to sup{»ress his emotion, he placed his hands on his 
hips, shook his head, and exclaimed aloud, so diat all the 
assembly heard him, " He is carried away by rage I" + 
The whole meeting was agitated : they rose up, each man 

* Ntmqnam mihi placnit, neo in SBiemum plAceUt qvodeimqiie 

schisma Com supremum joa diTinimi sit oharitiui et uoitiui sjj^tos. 

L. 0pp. Lat. i. 2S0. 

t Dm w»ltdieSiieht 
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speaking to his neighbour. Those who had giyen way to 
^owsiness awoke. Luther's Mends were in great perplexity ; 
while his enemies exulted. Many who had thus far listened 
to him with pleasure began to entertain doubts of his ortho- 
doxy. The impression produced on Duke George's mind by 
these words was never effaced ; from this moment he looked 
upon the reformer with an evil eye, and became his enemy,* 

Luther did not suffer himself to be intimidated by these 
murmurs. One of his principal arguments was, that the 
Greeks had never recognised the pope, and yet they had 
never been declared heretics; that the Greek Church had 
existed, still existed, and would exist, without the pope, and 
that it as much belonged to Christ as the Church of Rome 
did. Eck, on the contrary, impudently maintained that the 
Christian and the Roman Church were one and the same ; 
that the Greeks and Orientals, in abandoning the pope, had 
also abandoned the christian faith, and were indisputably 
heretics. " What I" exclaimed Luther, " are not Gregory 
of Nazianzum, Basil the Great, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and 
an immense number besides of Greek bishops — are they not 
saved? and yet they did not believe that the Church of 

Rome was above the other Churches! It is not in the 

power of the Roman pontiffs to make new articles of £a.ith. 
The christian believer acknowledges no other authority than 
Holy Scripture. This alone is the right Dwine.f I beg the 
worthy doctor to concede that the Roman pontiffs were men, 
and that he will not make them gods." 

Eck then resorted to one of those jests which ^ve a spe- 
cious air of triumph to him who employs them. 

" The reverend father is a very poor cook," said he ; " he 
has made a terrible hodge-podge of Greek saints and here- 
tics ; so that the odour of sanctity in the one prevents us 
from smelling the poison of the others."} 

* Nam adhuo erat Dux Georgins mihi non iniinkitB, quod seiebam oeorto. 
L. 0pp. in Prsf. 

+ Nee potest fidelis Christianiifl cogi nltra saeram Scriptoram, qu» est 
proprie jus diyinum. L. 0pp. Lat. L 252. 

t At Rev. Pater, arHt eoqwnaria miiuia instruotns, oommiscet aaaetes 
Gnecos cum Bchismatieis et hsBretieis, at fueo tanotitatis Patrom hsieti- 
eonun tueatnr perfidiam. Ibid. 
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LiJTHER, interrupting Eck mth warmth. — ^^ The worthy 
doctor is becoming abusive. In my opinion, there can be 
no communion between Christ and Belial.^' 

Luther had made a great stride in advance. In 1516 and 
1517, he had only attacked the sermons of the indulgence- 
hawkers and the scholastic doctrines, but had respected 
the papal decrees. Somewhat later he had rejected these 
decrees, and had appealed to a council Kow he had thrown 
off even this latter authority, declaring that no council could 
lay down a new article of faith, and claim to be infallible. 
Thus had all human authorities fallen successively before 
him; the sands that the rain and the torrents carry with 
them had disappeared ; and for rebuilding the ruined house 
of the Lord nothing remained but the everlasting rock of the 
Word of God. " Reverend father," said Eck, " if you believe 
that a council, regularly assembled, can err, you are in my 
eyes nothing better than a heathen and a publican I" 

Such were the discussions that occupied the two doctors. 
The assembly listened with earnestness ; but their attention 
sometimes flagged, and the bystanders were delighted when 
any incident occurred to amuse and excite them. It often 
happens that the most serious matters are mixed up with 
others the most ridiculous. This was the case at Leipsic. 

Duke George, according to the custom of the times, had a 
court-fool. Some wags said to him : " Luther maintains 
that a court-fool may marry, whilo Eck rSays that he cannot." 
Upon this, the fool took a great dislike to Eck, and CTery 
time he entered the hall in the duke^s train, he looked at the 
theologian with a threatening air. The Chancellor of In- 
golstadt, who was not above indulging in buffoonery, closed 
one eye (the fool was blind of an eye) and with the other 
y began to squint at the little gentleman, who, losing his tem- 
per, overwhelmed the doctor with abuse. The whole assem- 
bly (says Peifer) burst into laughter, and this interlude 
somewhat diminished the extreme tension of their minds.* 

At the same 'time scenes were enacting in the city and 
in the churches, that showed the horror inspired in the 
Bomish partisans by Luther's bold assertions. It was 
• L. 0pp. (W.) XT. 1440.-2 LSwher, iii. 281. 
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from the conrents attached to the pope's interest that the 
loudest clamours proceeded. One Sunday, the Wittemherg 
doctor entered the Dominican church before high mass. 
There were present only a few monks repeating low mass 
at the smaller altars. As soon as it was known in the 
cloister that the heretic Luther was in the church, the 
monks ran in hastily, snatched up the remonstrance, and 
carrying it to the tabernacle,* there shut it up carefully, 
watching oyer it lest the host should be profaned by the 
heretical eyes of the Wittemherg Augustine. At the 
same time those who were reading mass hurriedly caught 
up the rarious ornaments employed in the service, deserted 
the altar, fled across the church, and took refuge in the 
vestry, as if^ says an historian, Satan had been at their 
heels. 

The subject of the discussion famished matter for 
conversation in every place. In the inns, the university, 
and the court, each man expressed his opinion. However 
great might have been Duke George's exasperation, he 
did not obstinately refuse to be convinced. One 'day, as 
£ck and Luther were dining with him, he interrupted 
tiieir conversation by saying : " Whether the pope be pope 
by hu9ian or by Divine right, nevertheless, he is pope."+ 
Luthei^ was much pleased at these words. '' The prince," 
saidhe^ "would never have made use of them, had he not 
been struck by my arguments." 

The discussion on the papal primacy had lasted five 
days. On the 8th of July, they proceeded to the doctrine 
of Purgatory. This spread over a little more than two 

* The tabemaele is an oetagonal shaped case, standing in the centre of 
the altar, and made of polished brass, marble, siWer, gold, or at least gUded 
wood. Its size Taries from eighteen inches to four feet in height, and 
from one foot to three in diameter. In it are deposited the pir, contain- 
ing the large consecrated wafer intended to be exhibited for tiie adoration 
of worshippers, and the d6ortuifi, in which are the small ones prepared 
for the oommnnieants. The remonsiranee is a highly ornamented stand 
with a cironlar opening to receiye the larger wafer used in the eleyation 
of the host. 

t Ita at ipse dux Georgius inter prandendnm, ad Eccium et me dioai : 
•* Sire sit jure homano, siye sit jure diyino, papa ; ipse est papft.** L. 
Opp.inPr»f. 
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dajrs. Ltttbw still admitted this doctrine ; but deniei 
that it was tanght in Scripture or in the Fathers in the 
manner that his oj^nent and the schoolmen pretended. 
^ Our Doctor Eck,** said he, alluding to the superficial 
character of his adversary's mind, '^ has this day skimmed 
oyer Scripture almost without touching it — as a spider runs 
upon water." 

On the 11th of July they came to Indulgences. ^ It 
was a mere joke,'' said Luther; '' the dispute was ridicul- 
ous. The indulgences fell outright, and Eek was nearly of 
my opinion."* £ck himself said : ^ If I had not disputed 
with Doctor Martin on the papal supremacy, I should almost 
hare agreed with him."f 

The discussion next turned on Repentance, Absoluti(m oi 
the Priest, and Satisfactions. Eck, according to his usual 
practice, quoted the scholastic doctors, the Dominicans, 
and the pope's canons. Luther closed the disputation with 
these words: ^^ The rererend doctor flees from the Scriptures, 
as the devil from before the cross. As for me, with all due 
respect to the Fathers, I prefer the authority of Holy Writ, 
and this test I would recommend to our judges." f 

Here ended the dispute between Eck and Luther. OaiU 
stadt and the Ingolstadt doctor kept up the discussi(m 
two days longer on human merits in good works. On the 
I6th of July the business was concluded, afrer having 
lasted twenty days, by a speech from the rector of the 
university. As soon as he had finished, loud music was 
heard, and the solemnity was concluded by singing the Te 
Deum. 

But during the chanting of this solemn thanksgiving, 
men's minds were no longer as they had been during 
die Fent Spiritus at the opening of the discussion. Already 
the presentiments of many had been realized. The blows 
that the champions of the two doctrines had aimed at each 
other had inflicted a deep wound upon the papacy. 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 246. 

f So wollt'er fast emig mit mir gewest seyn. Ibid. 

t Videtur ftigere a fkde Scriptnramm, doat dialrahui omcem. Quan, 
sahis roTerentiis Patmm, prsBfero ego auctoritatem SoriptursSy quod 
oommendo jadicibns fhturis. L. 0pp. Lai. i. 291. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Iitatert fblt by the Laity— Luther's Opiiiion— Confesdon tad BoMt0 cf 
Doetor £ok-^£ffecta of the Dispatation—PoliandAr— Cellftrias^TlM 
Young Prince of Anhalt— The Students of Leipaic— Crociger— Me- 
Uuicthon*8 Call—Lafher's Emancipation. 

These theological disputes, to wfaicli the men of the world 
would now be unwilling to consecrate a few brief mo- 
ments, had been followed and listened to for twenty suc- 
cessiye days with great attention : laymen, knights, and 
princes had manifested a constant interest. Duke Bamim 
(tf Pomerania and Duke Greorge were remarkably regular 
in their attendance. But, on the contrary, some of the 
Ldpsic theologians, friends of Doctor Eck, slept soundly, 
as an eyewitness informs us. It was necessary to wake 
them up at the close of the disputation, for fear they should 
lose their dinners. 

Luther quitted Leipsic first ; Garlstadt followed him ; but 
Eck remained several days after their departure. 

No decision had been come to on the -discussion.* Every 
one conunented on it according to his own feelings. " At 
Ldpsic," said Luther, " there was great loss of time, but 
no seeking after truth. We have been examinmg the 
doctrines of our adversaries these two years past, so that 
we have counted all their bones. Eck, on the contrary, has 
hardly grazed the surface ;f but he made more noise in one 
hour than we have in two long years." 

In his private letters to his Mends, Eck confessed his 

* Ad exitum certaminis, nti solet, nulla prodiit decisio. PallaTioini, 

t Totam istam Gonolnsionam oohortem mnlto acrins et yalidius nostri 

Wittembesgenses oppagnv^emnt et ita ezaminaTerunt nt ossa eorom 

namerare Uonerit, qnas Eccios vix in fMsle ontis leyiter perstrinzit. L. 
Bpp.L29l. 
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defeat on certain points ; but he had abundant reasonf 
to account for it. ** The Wittembergen," wrote he to 
Hochstraten on the 24th July, ^^ conquered me on Bereral 
points :* first, because they brought their books with them ; 
secondly, because some of their friends took notes of the 
discussion, which they examined at their leisure; thirdly, 
because they were many ; two doctors (Carlstadt and Luther), 
Lange, yicar of the Augustines ; two licentiates, Amsdorff, 
and a very presumptuous nephew of Reuchlin (Melancthon); 
three doctors of law, and several masters of arts, all of whom 
aided in the discussion, either in public or in private. But 
as for me, I appeared alone, the justice of my cause being 
my sole companion.** Eck forgot Emser, and the bishop 
and doctors of Leipsic. 

If such avowals escaped from Eck in his familiar corre- 
spondence, his behaviour in public was very different. The 
doctor of Ingolstadt and the Leipsic divines loudly vaunted 
of what they called their victory. They circulated false re- 
ports in every direction. All the mouthpieces of their party 
repeated thefr self-congratulations. '^ Eck is triumphing 
everywhere," wrote Luther.f But in the camp of Rome 
each man disputed his share of the laurels. ''If we had 
not come to Eck's support,** said the men of Leipsic, " the 
illustrious doctor would have been overthrown.** — ^^ The 
Leipsic divines are very good sort of people,** said the Ingol- 
stadt doctor, " but I expected too much of them. I did 
everything single-handed.** — '' Ton see,** said Luther to 
Spalatin, '' that they are singing a new Iliad and a new 
^neid.} They are so kind as to make a Hector or a 
Tumus of me, while Eck, in their eyes, is Achilles or ^neas. 
They have but one doubt remaining, whether the victory 
was gained by the arms of Eck or by those of Leipsic. All 
that I can say to clear up the subject is this. Doctor Eck 
never ceased bawling, and the Leipsic divines did nothing 
but hold their tongues.** 

'' Eck is conqueror in the eyes of those who do not under- 

* Verom in miiltiB me obraenint. Corp. Ret L 88. 

i* EeoiuB triomphat nbiqae. L. £pp. i. 290. 

t NoTun qnandani HumIa ei .^iiieida illoi euitftre. Ibid. aO& 
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stand the matter, and who have grown gray under the old 
fichoobnen," said the elegant, witty, and wise Mosellanus • 
^ but Luther and Carlstadt are victorious in the opinion of 
those who possess any learning, understanding, and mo- 
desty.'' * 

The Leipsic disputation was not destined, however, to 
evaporate in smoke. Every work performed with devotion 
bears fruit. Luther's words had sunk with irresistible 
power into the minds of his hearers. Many of those who 
daily thronged the hall of the castle were subdued by the 
truth. It was especially in the midst of its most determined 
adversaries that its victories were gained. Doctor Eck's se- 
cretary, familiar friend, and disciple, Poliander, was won to 
the Reformation ; and in the year 1522, he publicly preached 
the Gospel at Leipzic. John Cellarius, professor of Hebrew, 
a man violently opposed to the reformed doctrines, was 
touched by the words of the eloquent doctor, and began to 
search the Scriptures more deeply. Erelong he gave up his 
station, and went to Wittemberg to study humbly at Luther's 
feet Some time after he was pastor at Frankfort and at 
Dresden. 

Among those who had taken their seats on the benches 
reserved for the court, and who surrounded Duke George, 
was a young prince, twelve years old, descended from a 
family celebrated for their combats against the Saracens — ^it 
was George of Anhalt. He was then studying at Leipsic 
under a private tutor. An eager desire for learning and an 
ardent thirst for truth already distinguished this illustrious 
youth. He was frequently heard repeating these words of 
Solomon : Lying lips become not a prince. The discussion 
at Leipsic awakened serious reflections in this boy, and 
excited a decided partiality for Luther.f Some time after, 
he was offered a bishopric. His brothers and all his relations 
entreated him to accept it, wishing to push him to the highest 
dignities in the Church. But he was determined in his refusal. 
On the death of his pious mother, who was secretly well disposed 

* Lntheri Sieg sey um so viel weniger beriihmt, weil der Gelehrten, 
Ventandigen, nnd derer die dch selbst nicht hoch rtthmen, wenig soyen. 
Seokendorf; p. 207. t L. 0pp. ( W.) xt. 1440. 
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towards Luther, he became possessed of all the refcmei's 
writings. He offered up constant and ferrent prayers to 
God, beseeching Him to turn his heart to the truth, and 
often in the solitude of his closet, he exclaimed with tears : 
Deal with thy servant according to thy mercy ^ and teach me 
thy statutes.* His prayers were heard. Convinced and 
carried away, he fearlessly ranged himself on the side 
of the Gospel. In vain did his guardians, and particu- 
larly Duke George, besiege him with entreaties and remon- 
strances. He was inflexible, and George exclaimed, half 
convinced by the reasoning of his ward : " I cannot answer 
him ; but I will still remain in my own Church, for it is a 
hard matter to break in an old dog." We shall meet again 
with this amiable prince, one of the noblest characters of the 
Reformation, who preached in person to his subjects the 
words of everlasting life, and to whom has been applied the 
saying of Dion on the Emperor Marcus Antoninus : '' He 
was consistent during the whole of his life ; he was a good 
man, one in whom there was no guile." f 

But it was the students in particular who received Luther's 
words with enthusiasm. They felt the difference between the 
spirit and energy of the Wittemberg doctor, and the sophis- 
tical distinctions, the empty speculations of the Chancellor of 
Ingolstadt. They saw that Luther relied upon the Word 
of God, and that Eck's opinions were grounded on human 
tradition. The effect was instantaneous. The lecture- 
rooms of the university of Leipsic were speedily deserted 
after the disputation. One circumstance, indeed, contributed 
to this result : the plague seemed on the point of breaking 
out in that city. But there were other universities (Erfurth, 
Ingolstadt, &c.) to which the students might have gone. The 
power of truth drew them to Wittemberg, where the number 
of students was soon doubled.:); 

Among those who removed from the one university to the 
other, was observed a youth of sixteen years, of melancholy 

* A Deo petivit, flecti pectus suam ad yeritatem, ao lacrynuuis sape 
hsBC yerba repetiyit M. Adami, Vita Georgii Aiilia]t,p. 248. 

"f "Ofifst hit travratv iyinrc^ aya^cg ^i ifv, »«j gtiSiv r^trrcMiTiy l7;|;ftt. 
Melch. Adam. p. 255. 

t Peifer, Histor. Lipsiensb. p. 356. 
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digpontion, speaking seldom, and who, in the midst of the 
conyersations and sports of his fellowHStudents, often afH 
peared absorbed in his own reflections.* His parents had at 
first thought him of weak intellect ; but soon found him so 
quick in learning, and so constantly occupied with his studies, 
that they formed the greatest expectations of him. His 
uprightness and candour, his modesty and piety, won him 
the a£fection of all, and Mosellanus pointed him out as a 
model to the whole uniyersity. His name was Gaspard 
Cruciger, a natiye of Leipsic. The new student of Wittem- 
berg was afterwards the friend of Melancthon, and Luther's 
assistant in the translation of the Bible. 

The Leipsic disputation bore stiU greater fruits. Here it 
was that the theologian of the Reformation receired his calL 
Melancthon sat modest and silent listening to the discussion, 
in which he took yery little part. Till that time literature 
had been his sole occupation. The conference gaye him a 
new impulse, and launched the eloquent professor into the ' 
career of diyinity. From that hour his extensiye learning 
bowed before the Word of God. He receiyed the evan- 
gelical truth with the simplicity of a child ; explained the 
doctrine of salvation with a grace and perspicuity that 
charmed all his hearers ; and trod boldly in that path so 
new to him, for, said he, '' Christ will never abandon his 
followers.** •{• Henceforward the two friends walked together, 
contending for liberty and truth, — ^the one with the energy 
of St. Paul, the other with the meekness of St John. 
Luther has admirably expressed the difference of their 
callings. '^ I was bom," said he, " to contend on the field of 
battle with factions and with wicked spirits. This is why 
my wcNrks abound with war and tempests. It is my task 
to uproot the stock and the stem, to clear away the briars 
and underwood, to fill up the pools and the marshes. Z am 
the rough woodman who has to pr^are the way and smooth 
the road. But Philip advances quietly and softly ; he tills 

* Et oo|ptabimdii8 et ssBpe in medios sodalitios qaad pengtin&nte 
•■hiid. Meldi. Adami Vita Cruoigeri, p. 198. 
f Cbxistus fiiis non deertt. Corp. Ref. L 104. 
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and [dants tke ground ; sows and waters it jo jfolly, aeeord- 
ing to the gifts that God has given him with so liberal a 
hand."* 

If Melancthon, the tranquil sower, was called to the work 
by the disputation of Leipsic, Luther, the hardy woodman, 
felt his arm strengthened by it, and his courage reinvigor- 
ated. The greatest effect of this discussion was that wrought 
in Luther faimselfl "The scales of scholastic theology,** 
said he, " fell then entirely from before my eyes, under the 
triumphant presidence of Doctor Eck." The veil which the 
School and the Church had conjointly drawn before the 
sanctuary was rent for the reformer from top to. bottom. 
Driven to new inquiries, he arrived at unexpected dis- 
coveries. With as much indignation as astonishment, he 
saw the evil in all its magnitude. Searching into the 
annals of the Church, he discovered that the supremacy of 
Rome had no other origin than ambition on the one hand, 
* and ignorant creduUty on the other. The narrow point of 
view under which he had hitherto looked upon the Church 
was succeeded by a deeper and more extended range. He 
recognised in the Christians of Greece and of the East true 
members of the Catholic Church ; and instead of a visible 
chief, seated on the banks of the Tiber, he adored, as sole 
chief of the people of God, an invisible and eternal Redeemer, 
who, according to his promise, is daily in the midst of every 
nation upon earth, with all who believe in His name. 
The Latin Church was no longer in Luther's estimation 
the universal Church; he saw the narrow barriers of 
Rome fall down, and exulted in discovering beyond them 
the glorious dominions of Christ. From that time he 
comprehended how a man might be a member of Christ's 
Church, without belonging to the pope's. But, above all, 
the writings of John Huss produced a deep impression upon 
him. He there found, to his great surprise, the doctrine of 
St. Paul and of St. Augustine, — that doctrine at which he 
himself had arrived after so many struggles. " I believed 
and I taught all the doctrines of John Huss without being 
• L. 0pp. (W.) xiv. 200. 
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aware of it :* and so did Stanpitz. In short, althongh nn- 
eonsdous of it, we are all Hussites. Paul and Augustine 
were so themselves. I am confounded, and know not what 
to think. — Oh I how terribly have men deserved the judg- 
ments of God, seeing that the Gospel truth, which has been 
unveiled and pubhshed this century past, has been con- 
demned, burnt, and stifled Wo, wo to the world!" 

Luther separated from the papacy, and then felt towards 
it a decided aversion and holy indignation; and all the 
. witnesses that in every age had risen up against Rome 
came in turns before him and testified against her, each 
reveahng some abuse or error. " Ohl what thick darlmess T 
exclaimed he. 

He was not allowed to be silent on this sad discovery. 
The insolence of his adversaries, their pretended triumph, 
and the efforts they made to extinguish the light, decided 
bis soul. He advanced along the path in which God con- 
dacted him, without anxiety as to the goal to which it would 
lead him. Luther has pointed to this moment as that of 
his emancipation from the papal yoke. " Learn from me," 
said he, " how difficult a thing it is to throw off errors con- 
firmed by the example of all the world,f and which, through 
long habit, have become a second nature to us. I had then 
been seven years reading and publicly explaining the Holy 
Scriptures with great zeal, so that I knew them almost by 
heart.} I had also all the first-fruits of knowledge and 
&ith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; that is to say, I knew that 
we are justified and saved not by our works, but by faith in 
Christ ; and I even maintained openly that the pope is not 
the head of the Christian Church by Divine right. And yet 
I could not see the consequences that flowed from this; 
namely, that the pope is necessarily and certainly of the 
devil For what is not of God must needs be of the devil."§ 
Luther adds further on : "I no longer permit myself to be 

* Ego imprnddns haonsque omnia Johannis Hubs et dooui et tenui. 
L. Epp. ii. 452. 

t iium difficile sit elnotari et emergere ex erroribus, totius orbia 
ttzenplo finnatiB L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsef. 

t Per septem annos, ita ut memoriter pene omnia tenerem. IMd. 

I Quod enim ex Deo non est, necease eet ex diabolo eese. IMd. 
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indignant against those who are still attached to the pop% 
since I, who had for so many years studied the Holy Scrips 
tores so attentiTcly, still clung with so much obstinacy to 
popery."* 

Such were the real results of the Leipsic disputation^ — 
results of more importance than the disputation itself. It 
was like those first successes which discifdine an army and 
excite its courage. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Eck attacks Melancthon— Mdancthon'a Defence— Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture— Lnther'a Firmness — The Bohemian Brothers — 
Emser— Stanpits. 

£}CK gaye way to all the intoxication of what he wished to 
represent as a victory. He inveighed against Luther; 
heaped charge upon charge against him ;•{- wrote to Frede- 
rick ; and desired, like a skilful general, to take advantage 
of the confusion that always follows a battle, to obtain 
important concessions from that prince. While waiting for 
the measures that were to be taken against his adversary's 
person, he called down fire upon his writings, even on those 
he had not read. He begged the elector to summon a pro- 
vincial council: '*Let us exterminate these vermin," said 
the coarse doctor, " before they multiply beyond all bounds." J 
It was not upon Luther alone that he vented his anger. 
His imprudence called Melancthon into the lists. The latter, 
connected by tender ties of firiendship with the excellent 
CEcolampadius, wrote him an account of the disputation, 
speaking of Dr. Eck in terms of commendation.§ Neverthe- 
less, the pride of the Chancellor of Ingolstadt was wounded. 

* Com ego tot annis sacra legens diligentissime, tamen ita hsssl tena- 
citer. L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsef. 

t Prosci<tit, post abitum nostrum, Martinum inhamanlsrime. Ifte- 
lancth. Ck>rp. Ref. i. 106. 

t £he das Ungeziifer iiberhand nehme. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 271. 

§ Eooius ob yarias et insignes ingenii dotes. L. 0pp. Lai i. 837. 
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& Immediately took np the pen agaiiist ^that gnm* 
marian of Wittemberg, who was not ignorant, indeed, of 
Latin and Greek, but who had dared to publish a letter in 
which he had insulted him Dr. Eck."* • 

Melancthon replied, and this was his first theological writ- 
ing. It is characterized by all that exquisite urbanity which 
distinguished this excellent man. Laying down the funda* 
mental principles of hermeneutics,f he showed that we ought 
not to interpret Scripture by the Fathers, but the Fathers by 
Scripture. " How often has not Jerome been mistaken I" 
said he ; " how frequently Augustine I how frequently Am- 
brose! how often their opinions are different I and how often 
they retract their errors I There is but one Scripture, in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, and pure and true in all things.) 

'^ Luther does not follow certain ambiguous explanations 
of the ancients, say they ; and why should he ? When he 
explams the passage of Samt Matthew : Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Churchy he fiays fee 
same thing as (Mgen, who alone is a host ; as Augustine in 
bis homily ; and as Ambrose in his sixth book upon Saint 
Luke ; I will mention no others. — What then, will you say 
the Fathers contradict one another ? — ^And is there any thing 
astonishing in that?§ I beliere in the Fathers, because I 
believe in Scripture. The meaning of Scripture is one and 
simple, like heavenly truth itself. It is obtained by com- 
paring scripture with scripture: it is deduced from the 
thread and connexion of the discourse. || There is a phi- 
losophy that is enjoined us as regards the Divine Scrip- 
tures : and that is, to bring all human opinions and maxims 
to it, as to a touchstone by which to try them." If 

* Ausns est grammaticus Wittembergensis, Gnooe et Latine sane non 
indoetns, epistolam edere. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 338. 

t The art of interpreting the Holy Scriptures. 

t Una est Scriptnra, ooelestis spiritus, para, et per omnia veraz. 
Contra Eckium iMensio, Corp. Ref. i. 115. 

§ Qnid igitur t Ipsi secnm pugnant ! quid minun t Ibid. 

I Qnem collatis Scriptnris e file duotnqne orationis lioet asseqai 
Ibid. p. 114. 

IF Ut hominnm sententias, decretaqne, ad ipeas, eea ad Ljdiui lapi. 
^«m, ezigamos. Ibid. p. 115. 
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For a very long period such powei^ troths had not been 
set forth with so much elegance. The Word of God was 
restored to its place, and the Fathers to theirs. The simple 
method by which we may arrive at the real meaning of 
Scripture was firmly laid down. The Word floated above 
all the difficulties and all the explanations of the School 
Melancthon furnished the means of replying to all those 
who, like Dr. £ck, should perplex this subject, even to the 
most distant ages. The feeble grammarian had risen up ; 
and the broad and sturdy shoulders of the scholastic gladi- 
ator had bent under the first movement of his arm. 

The weaker Eck was, the louder he clamoured. By his 
boastmgs and his accusations, he hoped to secure the victory 
that he had lost in his discussions. The monks and all the 
partisans of Rome re-echoed his clamours. From every 
part of Germany, reproaches were poured upon Luther; 
but he remained unaffected by them. " The more I find my 
name covered with opprobrium, the more do I glory in it," 
said he at the conclusion of the explanations he published on 
the Leipsic propositions. '^ The truth, that is to say Christy 
must needs increase, and I must decrease. The voice of 
the Bride and the Bridegroom causes me a joy that far sur<- 
passes the terrors inspired by their clamours. Men are not 
the authors of my sufferings, and I entertain no hatred to- 
wards them. It is Satan, the prince of wickedness, who de« 
sures to terrify me. But He who is within us is mightier 
than he that is in the world. The judgment of our con-* 
temporaries is bad, that of posterity will be better."* 

If the Leipsic disputation augmented Luther's enemies in 
Germany, it also increased the number of his friends in 
foreign countries. " What Huss was in Bohemia in other 
days, you now are in Saxony, dear Martin," wrote the 
Bohemian brethren to him ; <^ for this reason, pray and be 
strong in the Lord I" 

About this time the war broke out between Luther and 
Emser, then professor at Leipsic. The latter wrote to Dr. 
Zack, a zealous Roman-catholic of Prague, a letter in 

* Vxwma niAle jndicikt sbUs ; jadicimn meliiu pofteritatii «Tii. I#» 
0pp. Lat L 810. 
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which hig design appeared to be to deprive the Hussites of 
their notion that Luther belonged to their party. Luther 
could not doubt that by seeming to justify him, the learned 
Leipsicker was endeavouring to fix upon him the suspicion 
of adhering to the Bohemian heresy, and he accordingly 
lesolved to tear aside the veil under which his former host 
of Dresden desired to conceal his hostility. With this intent 
he published a letter, addressed '^ To Emser the Goat** (his 
adversary's crest was a goat), and concluded by these words, 
80 cleariy depicting his character : '^ My maxim is, — to love 
all men, but to fear none."* 

While new friends and enemies thus sprung up around 
Lather, his old friends seemed to be deserting him. Staupitz, 
who had brought the reformer from the obscurity of his clois- 
ter at Erfurth, began to evince some coolness towards him. 
Luther had soared too high for Staupitz, who could not 
follow him. " You abandon me," wrote Luther to him. " All 
day long I have been very sad on your account, as a weaned 
child cries after its mother.*l- I dreamt of you last night 
(continues the reformer): you were leaving me, while I 
groaned and shed bitter tears. But you stretched out your 
hand, bade me be calm, and promised to return to me 
again." 

The pacificator Miltitz was desirous of making a fresh 
attempt to calm the agitation of men's minds. But what 
hold could he have over men still agitated by the emo- 
tions the struggle had excited? His endeavours proved 
unavailing. He was the bearer of the famous Golden Rose 
presented to the elector, but the latter did not condescend 
to receive it in person.} Frederick knew the artifices of 
Borne, and all hope of deceiving him was relinquished«§ 

•L.Opp.lAt.i.262. 

t Ego saper to, sicat ablaotatOB super matra saft, tristiisimiis hac die 
W. Epp.L342. 

t RoiEttm quam Tocant snream nnUo honore dignatuB est ; imo pro 
>i^Ma habait. L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsef. 

I InteUexit princeps artes Romanso eurisB et eos (]^;atos> dlffne trao- 
^noTit. Ibid. 

V0L.IL 4 
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CHAPTER VnL 

The Epistle to the GsUtiuis—Christ for as— Blindness of Luther's Op- 
ponents—Earliest Ideas on the Lord's Sapper—Is the Sacrament 
without Faith sufficient 1— Luther a Bohemian— Eck attacked— Eck 
goes to B^me. 

Luther, far from retreating, advanced daily. It was at this 
time that he aimed one of his most violent blows against 
error in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians.* 
The second Commentary is undoubtedly superior to the first ; 
but in the first he expounded with great power the doctrine 
of justification by faith. Each expression of the new apostle 
was full of life, and God made use of him to inculcate a 
knowledge of Himself in the hearts of the people. " Christ 
gave himself for our sins," said Luther to his contempo- 
raries.-J- " It was not silver or gold that He gave for us ; it 
was not a man ; it was not all the angels ; it was himself 
that He gave, out of whom there is nothing great. And He 
gave this inestimable treasure — ^for our sins. Where now are 
those who vaunt of the power of our will ? — ^where are all 
the lessons of moral philosophy ? — ^where are the power and 
the strength of the law ? Since our sins were so great that 
nothing could take them away except a ransom so immea- 
surable, shall we still claim to obtain righteousness by the 
strength of our own will, by the power of the law, or by the 
teachmg of men? What shall we do with all these artifices, 
with all these delusions ? Alas I we shall cover our iniquities 
with a false righteousness, and we shall make hypocrites of 
ourselves, whom nothing in the world can save." 

But while Luther was thus laying down the doctrine that 
there is no salvation for men out of Christ, he also showed 
that this salvation transforms man, and makes him abound 
in good works. " He who has truly heard the Word of 

* Septemher 1619. + L. Opd. <L.) x. 461. 
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Christ (said the Refonner), and who keeps it, is immediately 
clothed with the spirit of charity. If you love the man 
'who has made you a present of twenty florins, or done you 
any important service, or in any other manner testified his 
affection, how much more ought you to love Him who 
has given you not gold or silver, but himself, who has 
even received so many wounds for your sake, who for you 
lias sweated drops of blood, and who died for you ; in a 
word, who, by paying for all your sins, has swallowed up 
death, and obtained for you in heaven a Father full of 

love! If you love Him not, you have not heard with 

your heart the things that He has done; you have not 
believed them, for faith worketh by love.** — " This Epistle 
is my epistle,^ said Luther, speaking of the Epistle to the 
Galatians : " I am wedded to it." 

His adversaries compelled him to advance more quickly 
than he would have done without them. At this period 
£ck incited the Franciscans of Juterbock to attack him 
again. Luther, in his reply,* not content with repeating 
what he had abready taught, attacked errors that he had 
newly discovered. " I should like to know," said he, " in 
what part of Scripture the power of canonizing the saints has 
been given to the popes ; and also what necessity, what utility 

there is in canonizing them For that matter," added he 

sarcastically, '^ let them canonize as much as they likeI"-{- 

Luther's new attacks remained unanswered. The blind- 
ness of his enemies was as favourable to him as his own 
courage. They passionately defended secondary matters, 
and when Luther laid his hand on the foundations of the 
Boman doctrine, they saw them shaken without uttering a 
word. They busied themselves in defending the outworks, 
while their intrepid adversary was advancing into the body 
of the place, and there boldly planting the standard of 
truth. Accordingly, they were afterwards astonished when 
they beheld the fortress they were defending undermined and 
on fire, and crumbling into ruins in the midst of the flames, 
while they were flattering themselves that it was impreg- 

* Defensio contra malignnm Eccii jndidom. L. 0pp. Lai. i. 856. 
*f- GanoniMft qaisque quantam yolet. Ibid. 367. 
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nable, and were still braying those who led the assault. 
Thus are all great catastrophes effected. 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper was now beginning 
to occupy Luther's thoughts. He looked in vain for this holy 
supper in the Mass. One day, shortly after his return from 
Leipsic, he went into the pulpit. Let us listen to his 
words, for they are the first he uttered on a subject that has 
since rent the Church of the Reformation into two parties. 
He said : ^* In the holy sacrament of the altar there are 
three things we must observe : the sign, which should be 
outward, visible, and in a bodily shape; the thing signi- 
fied, which is inward, spiritual, and in the mind of man; 
and faith, which makes use of both.*** If definitions had 
been carried no farther, unity would not have been de- 
stroyed. 

Luther continued : " It would be a good thing if the 
Church, by a general council, should order both kinds to be 
given to the believer ; not however that one kind is not suf- 
ficient, for faith alone would suffice.'' This bold language 
pleased his hearers. A few of them were however alarmed 
and irritated. " It is false and scandalous," said they.f 

The preacher continued : " There is no closer, deeper, or 
more indivisible union than that which takes place between 
the food and the body which the food nourishes. Christ is 
so united to us in the sacrament, that he acts as if he 
were ourselves. Our sins assail him; his righteousness 
defends us." 

But Luther was not satisfied with setting forth the 
truth ; he attacked one of the most fundamental errors 
of Rome4 That Church maintains that the Sacrament 
operates of itself, independently of the disposition of the 
communicant. Nothing can be more convenient than such 
an opinion. Hence the ardour with which the sacrament 
is sought,— hence the profits of the Romish clergy. Luther 

• L. 0pp. (L.) XYii. 272. + Ibid. 281. 

t Si qais dixerit per ipsa noT» legis ssonuneiita e* opere openUo turn 
eonferri gratiam, sed solam fidem diTins promissionis, ad gratiaiii 
oonsequendam Bnflbere, anathema sit. Condi. Trident. Session 7 
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attacked this doctrine,* and opposed it by the contrary doc- 
trine,*|- by yirtue of which faith and the concurrence of the 
heart are necessary. 

This energetic protest was of a nature to overthrow the 
ancient superstitions ; and yet it is most astonishing that 
no one paid any attention to it Rome passed by that 
which should have called up a shriek of distress, and fell 
impetuously on the unimportant remark Luther had made 
at the beginning of his discourse, touching the communion 
in both kinds. This sermon having been published in 
December, a cry of heresy was raised in every quarter. 
" It is nothing more nor less than the doctrine of Prague," 
was the observation at the court of Dresden, where the 
sermon arrived during the festival of Christmas ; " the 
work, besides, is in German, in order that the common 
people may understand it."} The prince's devotion was 
disturbed, and on the third day of the festival he wrote 
to his cousin Frederick : " Since the publication of this 
sermon, the number of those who receive the Eucharist in 
both kinds has increased in Bohemia by six thousand. 
Your Luther, from being a professor at Wittemberg, is 
about to become bishop of Prague and arch-heretic P — 
" He was bom in Bohemia I" said some, " of Bohemian 
parents ; he was brought up in Prague, and taught from 
Wickliflfe's books T 

Luther thought it his duty to contradict these rumours 
in a writing where he seriously gives an account of his 
fiimily. " I was bom at Ei8leben,"§ said he, "and chris- 
tened in St. Peter's Church. Dresden is the nearest place 
to Bohemia that I have ever visited." 

Duke George's letter did not estrange the elector 
from Luther. A few days after, this prince invited the 
doctor to a splendid banquet which he gave the Spanish 
ambassador, and there Luther valiantly contended against 
Charles's minister.|| The elector had begged him, through 

* Known as the opus operatum, + That of the oput operaniit, 

t L. 0pp. (L.) xTii. 281. 

I Gstemm ego nataa stun in Eislehen. Luth. Epp. i. 389. 

I Com quo heri ego et Philippus certaTimus, splendide inTitati. Ibid. 396 
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his chaplain, to defend his cause with moderation. ^ Too 
much folly is displeasing to men," replied Luther to Spala* 
tin ; '^ but too much discretion is displeasing to God. The 
Gospel cannot be defended without tunyilt and without 
scandal. The Word of God is a sword, — a war, — a ruin, 
—a' stumbling-block, — a destruction, — a poison;* and, as 
Amos sayS; it meets us like a bear in the road or a lioness 
in the forest I seek nothing, I ask nothing. There is 
One greater than I, who seeketh and asketh. If He should 
fall, I lose nothing ; if He stand, I am profited nothing." f 

Every thing announced that Luther would need faith and 
courage now more than ever. Eck was forming plans of 
revenge. Listead of the laurels that he bad reckoned on 
gaining, the Leipsic gladiator had become the laughing-stock 
of all the sensible men of his nation. Several biting satires 
were published against him. One was the Epistle of Ignor- 
ant Canons, written by CEcolampadius, and which cut Eck 
to the quick. Another was a Complaint against Eck, pro^ 
bably from the pen of the excellent Pirckheimer of Nurem- 
berg, overflowing with a sarcasm and dignity of which 
Pascal's Provincial Letters can alone give us any idea. 

Luther manifested his displeasure at several of these writ- 
ings. ^^ It is better to attack openly," said he, '^ than to bite 
from behind a hedge." J 

What a disappointment for the Chancellor of Ingolstadtl 
His fellow-countrymen abandoned him. He prepared to 
cross the Alps to seek foreign support WTierever he 
went, he vented his threats against Luther, Melancthony 
Carlstadt, and the elector himself. " From his lofty lan- 
guage," said the Wittemberg doctor, " one might take him 
to be God Almighty." § Inflamed with anger and the desire 
of revenge, Eck published, in February 1520, a work on the 
primacy of St Peter. In this treatise, which was utterly des- 
titute of all sound criticism, he maintained that this apostle 

* Yerbum Dei gladius est, beUam est, raina est, scandalmn est, perditio 
est, Tenenam est. L. £pp. i. 417. 

t Ego nihU qosBro : eot, qui qaaerat Siet ezgo, nye oadaA : ega 
nihil laoror, aat amitto. Ibid. 418. 

t Melior est aperta criminatio, quam iste sub sepemorsiifl. Ibid. ^6L 

§ Deum orederes Omnipotentem loqoi. Ibid. 380. 
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was the first of the popes, and had dwelt twenty-fiye yean 
in Borne. After this he set oat for Italy, to receire the 
reward of his pretended triumphs, and to forge in Rome, under 
the shadow of the papal capitol, more powerful thunderbolts 
than the frail weapons of the schoolmen that had shiyered 
in his hands. 

Liuther foresaw all the perils that his opponent's journey 
might draw upon him; but he feared not. Spalatin, in 
alarm, begged him to propose peace. ^' No," replied Luther, 
^ so long as he continues his clamours, I cannot withdraw 
my hands from the contest. I trust everything to God. I 
consign my bark to the winds and to the waves. The battle 
is the Lord's.* Why should you imagine that Christ will 
advance his cause by peace ? Did he not fight with his own 
hlood, and all the martyrs after him ? " 

Such, at the opening of the year 1520, was the position of 
the combatants of Leipsic. The one was rousing all the 
papacy to crush his rival: the other waited for war with the 
same calmness that men look for peace. The new year was 
destined to see the storm burst forth. 

* Cogor rem Deo committere, data flatibus et flaotibns Dave. Bellnm 
Domini ant. L. Epp. i. 425. 
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BOOK VI. 

TUB PAPAL BULL — 1520. 

CHAPTER L 

Chftracter of Maximilian— Candidates for theEmpire-^^Hurks— Frandcl, 
— Dispositioii of the Gennaiui~The Crown offered to Frederick- 
Charles elected Emperor. 

A NEW actor was about to appear on the stage. God de<- 
signed to bring the Wittemberg monk face to face with the 
most powerful monarch that had appeared in Christendom 
since the days of Charlemagne. He selected a prince in the 
vigour of jouth, and to whom erery thing seemed to an- 
nounce a long reign — ^a prince whose sceptre extended over a 
considerable part of the old world, and even the new, so that 
(according to a celebrated saying) the sun never went down 
on his vast dominions ; and to him He opposed that lowly 
Reformation, begun in the secluded cell of a convent at Er- 
furth by the anguish and the sighs of a poor monk. The 
history of this monarch andSof his reign was destined, it 
would seem, to teach the world an important lesson. It was 
to show the nothingness of all the strength of man when it 
presumes to measure itself with the weakness of God. If a 
prince, a iriend to Luther, had been called to the imperial 
throne, the success of the Reformation might have been 
ascribed to his protection. If even an emperor opposed to 
the new doctrines, but yet a weak ruler, had worn the dia- 
dem, the triumph of this work might have been accounted 
for by the weakness of the monarch. But it was the haughty 
conqueror at Pavia who was destined to vail his pride before 
the power of God's Word ; and the whole woild beheld 
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the man, who found it an easy task to drag Francis L a 
prisoner to Madrid, obliged to lower his sword before the son 
of a poor miner. 

The emperor Maximilian was dead, and the electors had met 
at Frankfort to choose a successor. This was an important 
erent for all Europe under the existing circumstances. All 
Christendom was occupied with this election. Maximilian had 
not been a great prince ; but his memory was dear to the 
people. They were delighted to call to 'recollection his pre- 
sence of mind and his good nature. Luther used often to 
converse with his friends about him, and one day related 
the following anecdote of this monarch : 

A mendicant was once following him and begging alms, 
calling him brother ; " for (said he) we are both descended 
from the same father, Adam. I am poor (continued he), 
but you are rich, and you ought therefore to help me.*' 
The emperor turned round at these words, and said to him : 
" There is a penny for you ; go to all your other brothers, 
and if each one gives you as much, you will be richer than 
I am."* 

It was not a good-natured Maximilian that was des- 
tined to wear the imperial crown. The times were chang- 
ing ; men of orerweening ambition were about to dispute the 
throne of the emperors of the West ; a strong hand was to 
grasp the reins of the empire, and long and bloody wars were 
on the point of succeeding a profound peace. 

Three kings claimed the crown of the fisesars from the 
assembly at Frankfort A youthful prince, grandson of the 
last emperor, bom in the first year of the century, and con- 
sequently nineteen years old, appeared first. His name was 
Charles, and he was bom at Ghent. His paternal grand- 
mother, Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, had bequeathed 
to him Flanders and the rich domains of Burgundy. His 
mother, Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile, and wife of Philip the Emperor Maxi- 
milian's son, had transmitted to him the united crowns of 
the two Spains, Maples, and Sicily, to which Christopher 
Colnmbiifl had recently added a new world. His grand- 
*L. 0pp. (W.)adL 1869 
4* 
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foiher's death now put him in possession of the hereditary 
states of Austria. This young prince, endowed with great 
intelligence, and amiable whenever it pleased him to be so, 
joined to a taste for military exercises, in which the famous 
dukes of Burgundy had long distinguished themselves, — to 
the subtlety and penetration of the Italians, — ^to the re- 
spect for existing institutions which still characterizes the 
house of Austria, and which promised a firm defender to 
the papacy, — an extensive knowledge of public aifairs which 
he had acquired under the direction of Chi^vres ; for, from 
the age of Meen years, he had attended all the deliberations 
of his councils.* Qualities so various were covered and 
concealed, as it were, by his Spanish taciturnity and re- 
serve ; there was an air of melancholy in his long visage. 
'' He was pious and silent," said Luther ; '^ I will wager 
that he does not talk so much in a year as I do in a 
day.^f If Charles had grown up under free and christian 
influences, he would perhaps have been one of the most 
meritorious princes recorded in history; but politics ab- 
sorbed his whole life, and blighted his naturaUy amiable 
character. 

The youthful Charles, not content with the sceptres he 
aheady grasped in his hand, aspired to the imperial dignity. 
'' It is a beam of sunshine that casts a splendour upon the 
house on which it falls," said many ; ^' but stretch forth the 
hand to seize it, and you find nothing." Charles, on the con- 
trary, looked upon it as the summit of all earthly grandeur, 
and a means of obtaining a magical influence over the minds 
of nations. 

' Francis L, king of France, was the second candidate. 
The young paladins of the court of this chivahous sovereign 
were ever repeating that he ought, like Charlemagne, to be 
emperor of all the "West, and, reviving the exploits of the 
knights of old, attack the Crescent that threatened the empire, 
crush the infidels, and recover the Holy Sepulchre. 

^'You should convince the dukes of Austria that the 
imperial crown is not hereditary," said the ambassadors of 
Francis to the electors. '' Besides, in the present state of 
«M£moinsdeI>aB6lU7.L45. f L. 0pp. (W.) xziL 1874. 
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afiairs, Gennany requires, not a youth of nineteen, but a 
prince who with a tried judgment eombines talents abeady 
proved. Francis will unite the arms of France and Lorn- 
bardy with those of Germany to make war on the Mussul- 
mans. As soTereign of the duchy of Milan, he is already a 
member of the empire." The French ambassadors strength- 
ened their arguments by four hundred thousand crowns 
which they expended in buying votes, and in banquets which 
the guest generally quitted in a state of inebriation. 

Lastly, Henry VIII. of England, jealous of the influence 
the choice of the electors would give Francis or Charles, 
also entered the lists; but he soon left these two -powerful 
riyals to dispute the crown between them. 

The electors were not rery fiaTourably disposed towards 
either. "Our people," thought they, "will consider the 
Eling of France as a foreign master, and this master may 
wrest even from us that independence of which the great 
lords of his own kingdom have recently been deprived." As 
for Charles, it was an old maxim with the electors never 
to select a prince who already played an important part in 
the empire. The pope participated in these fears. He 
was opposed to the King of Naples, his neighbour, and to 
the King of France, whose enterprising spirit alarmed him. 
" Choose rather one of yourselves," was the advice he sent 
to the eliBctors. The Elector of Treves proposed to nominate 
Frederick of Saxony ; and the imperial crown was laid at 
the feet of this friend to Luther. 

Such a choice would have gamed the approbation of the 
whole of Germany. Frederick's wisdom and love for the 
people were well known. During the revolt of Erfiirth, he 
had been advised to take the dty by storm. He refused, 
that he might avoid bloodshed. "But it ynH not cost five 
men," was the reply. — " A single man would be too many," 
answered the prince.* It appeared that the election of the 
protector of the Reformation would secure the triumph of 
that work. Ought not Frederick to have seen a call from 
God in this wish of the electors? Who could have been 
better suited to preside over the destinies of the empire 

• li. 0pp. (W.) xxiL 1868. 
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than this wise prince? Who could hare been stronger 
against the Tnrks than a truly Christian emperor ? The refusal 
of the Elector of Saxony, so extolled by historians, may have 
been a fault on the part of this prince. Perhaps to him must 
be partly ascribed the contests that devastated Grermany in 
after-days. But it is a difficult matter to decide whether 
Frederick deserves to be blamed for want of faith, or 
honoured for his humility. He thought that the very safety 
of the empire required him to refuse the crown.* " We need 
an emperor more powerful than myself to preserve Germany," 
said this modest and disinterested prince* '^ The Turk is at 
our gates.- The King of Spain, whose hereditary possessions 
of Austria border on the threatened frontier, is its natural 
defender." 

The Roman legate, seeing that Charles would be elected, 
declared that the pope withdrew his objections; and on 
the 28th of June the grandson of Maximih'an was nomi- 
nated emperor. " God," said Frederick not long after, " hath 
given him to us in His favour and in His anger."f The 
Spanish envoys offered 30,000 gold florins to the Elector of 
Saxony, as a testimonial of their master's gratitude ; but this 
prince refused them, and forbade his ministers to accept of 
any present. At the same time, he secured the liberties of 
Germany by a capitulation to which Charles's envoys swore 
in his name. The circumstances under which the latter 
assumed the imperial crown seemed, moreover, to give a 
stronger pledge than these oaths in favour of German liberty 
and of the work of the Reformation. This youthful prince was 
jealous of the laurels that his rival Francis I. had gathered 
at Marignan. The struggle would still be continued in Italy, 
and the interval thus employed would doubtless suffice for 
the Reformation to gain strength. Charles quitted Spain 
in May 1520, and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 
22d of October. 

* Is yero heroic* plane moderatione animi magnifioe i«pndiaTit. 
PaUaTidni, L 79i f L. 0pp. (W.) judi. 1880. 
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CHAPTER n. 

lAtlier'fl Letter to the Emperor— His Duiger^Frederick's Instroetioiis 
to his enyoy at Rome — Luther's SeDtiment»— Melsnothon's Fean— 
The Grerman Nohles fanoxa the Reformation— Sohanmhiirg—Sickiiigeii 
^Ulric of Hiitten— Luther's Confidence— Erasmus defends Lather — 
Abstemins — Hedio — Luther becomes more free— Faith the Source of 
Works— What gives Faith 1— Luther judging his own Writings. 

LuTHEB bad foreseen that the cause of the Reformation 
would soon be carried before the new emperor. He wrote to 
Charles, while this prince was yet at Madrid : " If the cause 
that I defend/' said he, ^' is worthy of appearing before the 
throne of the Majesty of heaven, it ought not to be unworthy 
of engaging the attention of a prince of this world. 
Charles I first of the kings of the earth I I throw myself a 
suppliant at the feet of your most serene majesty. Deign 
to receire under the shadow of your wings, not me, but the 
cause of that eternal truth, for the defence of which God has 
intrusted you with the sword."* The young monarch laid 
aside this singular letter from a German monk, and made no 
reply to it. 

While Luther was vainly turning towards Madrid, the 
storm seemed to increase around him. Fanaticism was 
kindling in Germany. Hochstraten, indefatigable in his 
attempts at persecution, had extracted certain theses from 
Luther's writings. At his demand, the universities of Co- 
logne and Louvain had condemned these works. That of 
Erfurth, still exasperated at Luther's preference for Wit- 
temberg, was about to follow their example. But having 
been informed of it, the doctor wrote to Lange so spi- 
rited a letter, that the Erfurth divines were dismayed and 
kept silent The condemnation pronounced at Cologne 
ai^ Louvain sufficed, however, to inflame men's minds. 
Nay, more : the {Hiests of Meissen, who had espoused Emser's 
quarrel, said publicly (Melancthon is our authority) that he 
• GaxuamipsamTeritatis. L.Epp.i.992* 15tii January 1520. 
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who should kin Lather would be without sm.* '' Now is 
the time," said Luther, '^ when men will think they do 
Christ a senrice by putting us to death.** These homicidal 
words were destined to produce their fruit in due season. 

One day, says a biographer, as Luther was in front of the 
Augustine cloister, a stranger, who held a pistol concealed 
under his cloak, accosted him in these words : '^ Why do you 
go thus alone?" — ^^ I am in God's hands," replied Luther. 
'' He is my strength and my shield. What can man do 
unto me?"f Upon this the stranger turned pale (adds the 
historian), and fled away trembling. Serra Longa, the am- 
bassador at the Augsburg conference, wrote to the elector 
about this time : '^ Let not Luther find an asylum in the 
states of your highness ; let him be rejected of all, and stoned 
in the face of heaven ; that will be more pleasing to me than 
if I received ten thousand crowns from you." { 

But it was particularly in the direction of Rome that the 
storm was gathering. Valentine Teutleben, a Thuringian 
nobleman, vicar to the Archbishop of Mentz, and a zealous 
partisan of the papacy, was the Elector of Saxony's represen- 
tative at the papal court. Teutleben, ashamed of the protec- 
tion accorded by his master to an heretical monk, was im- 
patient at seeing his mission paralyzed by this imprudent 
conduct. He imagined that, by alarming the elector, he 
would induce him to abandon the rebellious divine. " They 
will not listen to me here," wrote he to his master, " because 
of the protection you show to Luther." But the Romans were 
deceived if they thought to frighten the prudent Frederick. 
This prince was aware that the will of God and the movements 
of nations were more irresistible than the decrees of the papal 
chancery. He ordered his envoy to intimate to the pope 
that, far from defending Luther, he had always left him to 
defend himself; besides, he had afready called upon him to 
quit Saxony and the university ; that the doctor had declared 
his willingness to obey, and that he would not then be in the 

* Utsmepeooftto esse earn oensebaiit qui me interfeoerit. L. Epp. i. 383» 

'f Wm kum mir ein Mensch than ! Keith, L. UmstSnde, p. 89. 

t Tenzel, Hist Bericht Tom Anfiuig and Fortg. der Refonn. Lvtberi, 

aisa 
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deetoral states, if the legate himself, Charles of lifiltitz, had 
not entreated the prince to keep him near at hand, for fear 
that, by going to other countries, Luther would act with 
greater liberty than even in Saxony.* Frederick went £Eurther 
than this: he desired to enlighten Rome. " Grermany," 
continues he in his letter, '' now possesses a great number 
of learned men, well taught in erery language and science ; 
the laity themselres begin to hare understanding, and to 
loYe the Holy Scriptures; i^ therefore, the reasonable con- 
ditions of Dr. Luther are rejected, there is great cause to fear 
that peace will never be re-established. Luther's doctrine 
has struck deep root into many hearts. If, instead of refuting 
it by the testimony of the Bible, you strive to destroy him by 
the thunderbolts of the ecclesiastical authority, great scandals 
will arise, and ruinous and terrible revolts will be excited." f 
The elector, having the greatest confidence in Luther, 
conmiunicated Teutleben's letter to him, with another that 
he had received from Cardinal Saint Grcorge. The reformer 
was agitated as he read them. He immediately perceived 
the dangers by which he was surrounded. His soul was for 
a time quite overwhelmed. But it was in such moments 
that the whole strength of his faith shone forth. Often 
weak, and ready to fall into dejection, he rose again, and 
q)peared greater in the midst of the tempest. He longed to 
be delivered from such trials ; but he saw at what price peace 
was offered to him, and he indignantly rejected it. ^^ Hold my 
peace !" exclaimed he, " I am disposed to do so, if they will 
permit me; that is, if they will make others keep silence. 
If any one desires my places, let him take them ; if any one 
desires to destroy my writii^, let him bum them. I am 
ready to keep quiet, provided they do not require that the 
truth of the Gospel should be silent also.} I do not ask for 
a cardinal's hat ; I ask not for gold, or for anything that 
Rome values. There is nothing in the world they cannot 

* Da er Tiel fireyer imd ncherer Bohreiben und handeln mSchte was er 
woUto. L.Opp. (L.)zyii.298. 

t Sehreckliohe, gransame, BohXdliohe und yerderbliche Empdnmgen 
cnregeiL Ibid* 

t Semper qmescere paratns, modo reritatem eran^oivQii non jnbeant 
qniescere. L. Epp. i. 462. 
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obtain from me, provided they will not shut up tiie way of 
aalyation against Christians.* Their threiUs do not alarm 
me, their promiies cannot seduce me." 

Animated with such sentiments, Lather soon recoyered 
his militant disposition, and preferred the christian warfare 
to the cahn of solitude. One night was sufficient to bring 
back his desire of overthrowing Rome. " I have taken my 
part," wrote he on the morrow ; " I desjHse the fury of Rome, 
and contemn her favours. No more reconciliation, no more 
communication with her for ever.f Let her condemn me, 
let her bum my writings I In my turn, I will condemn and 
publicly bum ihe pontifical law, — ^that nest of every heresy. 
The moderation I have hitherto shown has been unavailing ; 
I now renounce itP 

His friends were far from being thus tranquil. Great waa 
the consternation at Wittemberg. " We are in a state of 
extraordinary expectation," said Melancthon; ^ I would rather 
die than be separated from Luther.^ If God does not help us, 
we shall all perish." — ^**Our dear Luther is still alive," wrote 
he a month later, in his anxiety ; '' may it please God to 
grant him a long life I§ for the Roman sycophants are making 
every exertion to put him to death. Let us pray that this 
sole avenger of sacred theology may long survive." 

These prayers were heard. The warning the elector had 
given Rome through his envoy was not without foundation. 
Luther's words had found an echo everywhere-^ in cottages 
and convents, in the homes of the citizens and in the castles 
of the nobles, in the universities and in the palaces of kings. 
'' If my life," he had said to Duke John of Saxony, ^ has 
been instrumental to the conversion of a single man, I shall 
willingly consent to see all my books perish."|| It was not 
one man, it was a great multitude, that had found the light 
in the writings of the humble doctor. Everywhere, accord- 

* Si Balatis Tiam Christianis permittant esse liberam, hoc unum peto 
§h iUis, ao prsterea nihil. L. Epp. i. 462. 

f Nolo eis leconciliari neo oomnnmicare in ptrpetuum. Ibid. 466. 
10th July 1520. 

t £mori mallem, qnam ab boo Tiro ayellL Corp. Ref. i. 160, 168b 

§ Martinns noster spirat, atque ntinam din. Ibid. IM, 208. 

||L.Opp.(L.)ZTii.892. 
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ixif^y were men to be found ready to protect him. The 
s^vord intended to slay him was forging in the Vatican; 
but heroes were springing up in Grennany to shield him with 
their bodies. At the moment when the bishops were chafing 
-with rage, when princes kept silence, when the people were 
in expectation, and when the first murmurs of the thunder 
mrere beginning to be heard from the Seven Hills, God aroused 
the Grerman nobles to make a rampart for his servant. 

Sylvester of Schaumburg, one of the most powerful 
knights of Franconia, sent his son to Wittemberg at this 
time with a letter for the reformer. ^' Your life is in danger," 
wrote he. '^ If the support of the electors, princes, or magis- 
trates fail you, I entreat you to beware of going to Bohemia, 
where in former times learned men have had much to under- 
go ; rather come to me. God willing, I shall soon have col- 
lected more than a hundred gentlemen, and with their help 
I shall be able to protect you from every danger.*'* 

Francis of Sickingen, the hero of his age,-i* of whose 
intrepid courage we have abready been witnesses,} loved 
the reformer, because he found him worthy of being loved, 
and also because he was hated by the monks.§ ^' My 
services, my goods, and my body, all that I possess," wrote 
he to Luther, '^ are at your disposal You desire to main- 
tain the christian truth : I am ready to aid you in 
the work." II Harmurth of Cronberg held the same lan- 
guage. Lastly, Uhic of Hiitten, the poet and valiant knight 
of the sixteenth century, never ceased speaking in Luther's 
favour. But what a contrast between these two men I 
Hiitten wrote to the reformer : ^' It is with swords and with 
bows^ with javelins and bombs, that we must crush the 
fdij of the devil." Luther on receiving these letters ex- 
claimed : '^ I will not have recourse to arms and bloodshed 
in defence of the Gospel. By the Word the earth has been 
subdued ; by the Word the Church has been saved ; and by 

* Denn Ich, and handert yon Add, die Ich (ob Gott will) aofbringen 
willy each redlich anhalten. L. 0pp. (L.) zyii. 381. 

*t* Eqaitom GermoniiB rarum decns (a peerless ornament of Ger* 
nan knighthood), says Melancthon on this occasion. Corp. Bef. i. 
m. t See Vol. I. p. 136. 

9 £t ob id inyisas mis. Corp. Ref. i. 132. 11 Ibid. 
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the Word also it shall be re-established.'' — ** I do not despise 
his offer," said he at another time on receiving Schanmburg's 
letter, which we have mentioned above, " but I will rely 
upon nothing but Jesus Christ."* It was not thus the Ro- 
man pontiffs spoke when they waded in the blood of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses. Hutten felt the difference be- 
tween his cause and Luther's, and he accordingly wrote to 
him with noble-mindedness : " As for me, I am busied with 
the affairs of men ; but you soar far higher, and are occupied 
solely with those of God."f He then set out to win, if pos- 
sible, Charles and Ferdinand to the side of truth4 

Luther at this time met with a still more illustrious protector. 
£rasmus, whom the Romanists so often quote against the 
Reformation, raised his voice and undertook the reformer's 
defence, after his own fashion, however, that is to say, with- 
out any show of defending him. On the 1st of November 
1519, this patriarch of learning wrote to Albert, elector of 
Mentz and primate of all Germany, a letter in which, after 
describing in vivid colours the corruption of the Church, he 
says : ^' This is what stirred up Luther, and made him oppose 
the intolerable imprudence of certain doctors. For what 
other motive can we ascribe to a man who seeks not honours 
and who cares not for money ?§ Luther has dared doubt 
the virtue of indulgences ; but others before him had most 
unblushingly afiSrmed it. He feared not to speak, certainly 
with little moderation, against the power of the Roman 
pontiff; but others before him had extolled it without reserve. 
He has dared contemn the decrees of St. Thomas, but the 
Dominicans had set them almost above the Gospel He has 
dared give utterance to his scruples about confession, but the 
monks continually made use of this ordinance as a net in 
which to catch and enslave the consciences of men. Pious 
souls were grieved at hearing that in the universities there 

* Nolo nisi Christo protectore niti. L. Epp. i. 148. 

-)* Mea huinana sunt : tu perfectior, jam totos ex diyinis pendes. L. 
0pp. Lat. 11. 175. 

X Yiam facturus libertati icod, Davar. yeritati), per maximos prin- 
cipes. Ck)rp. Ref. i. 201. 

§ Quid enim alind euspicer de eo qui neo honores ambit, neo peouniam 
cupit ! Erasm. 0pp. iii. 815. 
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ABSTEMIUS — ^HEDIO. 91 

^was little mentioii of the evangelical doctrine ; that in the 
assemblies of Christians very little was heard of Christ ;♦ 
ihst nothing was there talked of, except the power of the 
pontiff and the opinions of the Romish doctors ; and that the 
whole sermon was a mere matter of lucre, flattery, ambition, 
and impostorcf It is to such a state of afiieurs that we 
should ascribe Luther's violent language." Such was Eras- 
mus's opinion on the state of the Church and on the reformer. 
This letter, which was published by UlricHiitten, then residing 
at the court of Mentz, made a profound impression. 

At the same time, men more obscure than Erasmus and 
than all the knights, but who were destined to.be more 
powerfvd auxiliaries, rallied round Luther in every direction. 
Doctor Botzhemus Abstemius, canon of Constance, wrote to 
him thus : ^* Now that you have become the friend of the 
universe, or at least of the better part of the world, that is 
to say, of good and true Christians, you must also become 
mine, whether you will or not!} I am so delighted with 
your writings, that nothing gives me greater pleasure than to 
be living at a time when not only profane but also sacred 
literature is resuming its pristine splendour." § And at nearly 
the same period Gaspard Hedio, preacher at Basle, wrote to 
the reformer : " Most dear sir, I see that your doctrine is of 
Gk)d, and that it cannot be destroyed ; that it becomes daily 
more efficacious ; and that every hour it is winning souls to 
Christ by turning them away from sin and attracting them 
to real piety. || Do not halt therefore, liberator, but exert 
all your power to restore the yoke of Christ, so light and easy 
to bear. Be yourself the general, and we vrill follow after 
you, like soldiers whom nothing can tear from you."^ 

Thus at one time Luther's enemies oppress him, at 

* Imo in sacris oondonibaB Tninimnm aiidiri de Chiisio. Erasm. 0pp. 
iiL315. 

f Toiam orationem jam palam qasBstam, adnlationem, ambitionem, ao 
facam prsD se ferre. Ibid. 

t Pofitquam orbi, ant ealtem potior! orbis parti, hoc est, bonis et vere 
ehristiaiiiB amicus fkotas es, mens qnoqae amicus oris, Tolis, nolis. Bots- 
heim and his Friends, by Walchner, p. 107. 

{ £t diTinse pristimun nitorem reouperant. Ibid. 

I Lneri &eit Christo, abdueit a yitiis, asserit vers pietatL Happens 
Kaohleee,ii4S8. 

t Ta dux eito, noB indimlsi militei erimna. Ibid. 
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another his friends spring up to defend him. ^ My barfc^" 
said he, " floats to and fro, the sport of the windls ; hope 
and fear i»reTail by tnms; but what matters itT* And 
yet these testimonies of S3rmpathy were not without influ- 
ence upon his mind. " Tlie Lord reigns," said he, " I see 
him there, as If I could touch liinu"f Luther felt that 
he was not alone; his words had borne fruit, and this 
thought filled him with fresh courage. The fear of com- 
inromising the elector no longer checked him, when he 
found other defenders ready to brave the anger of Rome. 
He became more free, and if possible more determined. This 
is an important epoch in the development of Luther's char- 
acter. " Rome ought to understand," wrote he at this 
period to the elector's chaplain, '' that, even should she 
succeed by her threats in expelling me from Wittemberg, 
she would only injure her cause. It is not in Bohemia, but in 
the very heart of Germany that those are to be found who 
are ready to defend me against the thunders of the papacy. 
If I have not done my enemies all the harm I am preparing 
for them, they must ascribe it neither to my moderation nor 
to their tyranny, but to the elector's name and to the interests 
of the university of Wittemberg, which I feared to compro- 
mise : now that I have such fears no longer, they will see me 
fall with fresh vigour upon Rome and upon her courtiers." { 
And yet it was not on the great that Luther fixed his 
hopes. He had been often solicited to dedicate a book to 
Duke John, the elector's brother. He had not done so. " I 
am afraid," said he, '^ that the suggestion comes from him- 
self! Holy Scripture should subserve the glory of God's 
name alone." § Luther now recovered from his fears, and 
dedicated his sermon on Good Works to Duke John. This 
is one of the writings in which the reformer lays down with 
the greatest force the doctrine of justification by faith, — ^that 
powerfrd truth, whose strength he sets far above the sword 
of Hiitten, the army of Sickengen^ and the protection of 
dukes and electors. 

* Ita fluGtuat naTis mea : nnno apes, nnno timor regnat. L. Epp. L 44S» 

•f* Dominiu regnat, ut palpare possimas. Ibid. 451. 

t Sserins in Bomanenses grassatnrns. Ibid. 465. 

S Scriptnram sacram nolim alioujos nomini nisi Dei serrire. Iblo. 48U 
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FAXTH THE BOUSCE OF W0BX8. 9S 

^ Hie first, the noblest, the sublimest of all works," says 
he, '' is faith in Jesus Christ* It is from this work tiiat all 
other works must proceed : they are but the vassals of fiiith, 
and reeeire their efScacy from it alone. 

^' If a man feels in his heart the assurance that what he 
has done is acceptable to Gk)d, the work is good, if it were 
merely the lifting up of a straw; but if he have not this 
assurance, his work is not good, even should he raise the 
dead. A heathen, a Jew, a Turk, a sinner, can perform all 
the other works ; but to trust firmly in Grod, and to fe^Rb 
assurance that we are accepted by him, is what a Christian, 
strong in grace, alone is capable of doing. 

^' A Christian who possesses faith in God does everything 
with liberty and joy ; while the man who is not at one with 
God is full of care and kept in bondage ; he asks himself 
with anguish how many works he should perform ; he runs 
to and fro; he questions this man and that; he nowhere 
finds peace, and does everything with sorrow and fear. 

*^ Consequently, I have always extolled faith. But in the 
world it is otherwise. There, the essential thing is to have 
many works — ^works high and great, and of every dimension, 
without caring whether they are quickened by faith. Thus, 
men build their peace, not on God^s good pleasure, but on 
their own merits, that is to say, on sand. (Matthew vii. 27.) 

^ To preach faith (it has been said) is to prevent good 
works; but if a man should possess the strength of all men 
united, or even of all creatures,f this sole obligation of living 
in £uth would be a task too great for him ever to accom- 
plish. If I say to a sick man : ^ Be well, and thou shalt 
have the use of thy limbs,' will any one say that I forbid 
him to use his limbs ? Must not health precede labour? It is 
the same when we preach faith : it should go before works, 
in order that the works themselves should exist 

^ Where then, you will say, can we find this faith, and 
how can we receive it? This is in truth what it is most 
important to know. Faith comes solely from Jesus, who 
was promised and given freely. 

* Dm enie vnd hSchste, alleredelste gnte Werok ist dor Glaabe in 

Canlsiiiiii. L. 0pp. (li.) xvii. 894. 

t Wenn ein Ifenaoh tansend, oder alio Meii8olieii« odor ailo Grofttaxm 
wira. IUd.808. ^ , 
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M LT7THEH ON HIS OWN WBTTINOS. 

'^ man I figure Jesus Christ to yourself, and contemplate 
how Gtod in him has shown thee his mercy, without any 
merit on thy part going hefore.* Draw from this image of 
his grace the faith and assurance that all thy sins are 
forgiven thee. Works cannot produce it It flows from 
the blood, and wounds, and death of Christ ; thence it wells 
forth into our hearts. Christ is the rock whence flow milk 
and honey." (Deut. xxxH.) 

As we cannot notice all Luther's writings, we hare quoted 
alil^ short passages from this discourse on Good Works, in 
consequence of the opinion the reformer himself entertained 
of it. " In my own judgment,** said he, " it is the best I 
eyer published." And he added immediately this deep reflec- 
tion : " But I know that when I please myself with what I 
write, the infection of that bad leaven hinders it from pleas- 
ing others."f Melancthon, in forwarding this discourse to a 
friend, accompanied it with these words : '^ There is no one 
among all the Greek and Latin writers who has come nearer 
than Luther to the spirit of St. Paul."f 



CHAPTER m. 

TIm Pftpaey attaeked— Appeal to the Nobility— The three WalUi— All 
CJhriBtiaiis are Priests— The Magistrate should chastise the Clergy — 
Roman Corruptions — ^Rnin of Italy— Dangers of Grermany— The Pope 
— ^The Legates — The Monks— Marriage of Priests— Celibacy — Fes- 
tirals- The Bohemians— Charity— The Uniyersities — The Empiie — 
The Emperor shonld retake Rome— Unpublished Book— Luther's 
Moderation— Success of the Address. 

But there was another evil in the Church besides the sub- 
stitution of a system of meritorious works for the grand idea 

* Siehe, also must du Christum in dich bilden, und sehen wie in Hun 
Gott seine Barmherzigkeit dir fttrhttlt und anbeut. L. 0pp. (L.) xrii. 401. 

f Erit, meo judido, omnium quie ediderim optimum : quanquam 8<no 
qu» mihi mea placent, hoc ipso fermento infecta, non solere aliis placece. 
L.Epp.i.431. 

t <^o ad Panli spiritum nemo propins accessit. JQorp. Ref. f . 202. 
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APPEAL TO TBS OEBMAN NOBIUTr. 95 

of grace and amnesty * A haughty power had arisen in the 
midst of the shepherds of Christ* s flock. Luther prepared 
to attack this usurped authority. Aheady a vague and 
distant rumour announced the success of Dr. Eck's intrigues, 
at Rome. This rumour aroused the militant spirit of the 
reformer, who, in the midst of all his troubles, had studied 
in his retirement the rise, progress, and usurpations of the 
papacy. His discoveries had filled him with surprise. He 
no longer hesitated to make them known, and to strike the 
blow which, like Moses' rod in ancient times, was to awaken 
a people who had long slumbered in captivity. Even before 
Home had time to publish her formidable bull, it was he 
who hurled his declaration of war against her. ''The 
time to be silent is past," exclaimed he ; '' the time to speak 
is come ! At last, we must unveil the mysteries of Anti- 
christ." On the 23d of June 1520, he published his famous 
Appecd to his Imperial Majesty and to the Christian Nobility 
of the German Nation^ on the Reformation of Christianity.^ 
This work was the signal of the attack that was to decide 
both the rupture and the victory. 

'' It is not through presumption," said he at the opening of 
this address, '' that I, a man of the people, venture to speak 
to your lordships. The misery and oppression that at this 
hour weigh down all the states of Christendom, and par- 
ticularly Germany, extort from me a cry of distress. I 
must call for help ; I must see if God will not give his 
Spirit to some man in our own country, and thus stretch forth 
his hand to save our wretched nation. God has placed 
over us a young and generous prince,^ and has thus 
filled our hearts with great expectations. But on our parts 
we must do everything that lies in our power. 

" Now the first requisite is, . not to trust in our own 
strength, or in our lofty wisdom. If we begin a good work 
with confidence in ourselves, God overthrows and destroys 
it Frederick I., Frederick II., and many other emperors 
besides, before whom the world trembled, have been trodden 

* See YoL I. p. S3 seqq. f L. 0pp. (L.) zrii. 457-502. 

X The emperor Charles y.*-Gott hat una ein junges edles Blat «am 
Hanpt gefl^ben. Ibid. 457. 
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96 THE THREE WALLS. ^ 

under foot by the popes, because they trusted'ttioTe J^.^t^ 
own strength than in God. Therefore they could Hot* 
but faU. It is against the powers of hell that we have to 
contend in this struggle. Hoping nothing from the strength 
of arms, humbly trusting in the Lord, looking more to the 
distress of Christendom than to the crimes of the wicked 
— this is how we must set to work. Otherwise the work 
will have a prosperous look .at the beginning; but sud- 
denly, in the midst of the contest, confusion will enter in, 
eyil minds will cause incalculable disasters, and the whole 
fTorld will be deluged with blood. The greater our power, 
the greater also is our danger, if we do not walk in the fear 
of the Lord." 

After this prelude, Luther continues thus : — 

" The Romans have raised around themselves three walls 
to protect them against every kind of reformation. Have 
they been attacked by the temporal power? — ^they have 
asserted that it had no authority over them, and that the 
spiritual power was superior to it. Have they been rebuked 
by Holy Scripture? — ^they have replied that no one is able 
to interpret it except the pope. Have they been threatened 
with a council? — ^no one (said they) but the sovereign pon- 
tiff has authority to convoke one. 

'^ They have thus despoiled us of the three rods destined 
to correct them, and have given themselves up to every 
wickedness. But now may God be our helper, and give 
us one of those trumpets that overthrew the walls of 
Jericho. With our breath let us throw down those barriers 
of paper and straw which the Romans have built around 
them, and upraise the rods which punish the wicked, by 
exposing the wiles of the devil." 

Luther now begins the attack. He shakes to its founda- 
tion that papal monarchy which for ages had combined 
the people of the West in one body under the sceptre of 
the Roman bishop. That there is no sacerdotal caste 
in Christianity, is the truth which he powerfully sets forth at 
the beginning, — a truth hidden from the eyes of the Church 
from the earliest ages. 

'* It has been said," writes Luther, " that the pope, the 
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Insbops, the priests, and all those who people the conTOitSy 
fonn the spiritual or ecclesiastical state; and that the 
princes, the nobility, the citizens, and peasants, fonn the 
secular or lay estate. This is a fine story. Let no person, 
howeyer, be startled at it All Christians bdong to the 
spiritual state, and there is no other difference between 
them than that arising firom the fanctions which they 
discharge. We haye all one baptism,* one faith ; and this 
it is which constitutes the spiritual man. The unction, the 
tonsure, ordination, consecration by the bishop or the pope, 
may make a hypocrite, but neyer a spiritual man. We 
are all consecrated priests by baptism, as Saint Peter says : 
Te are priests and kings, although it does not belong to 
all to exercise such offices, for no one can take what is 
common to all without the consent of the community. 
But if we possess not this Diyine consecration, the pope's 
anointing can neyer make a priest. If ten brothers, sons 
of a king, haying equal claims to the inheritance, select 
one of them to administer it for them, they would all be 
kings, and yet only one of t&em would be the administrator 
of their common power. So it is with the Church. If a 
few pious laymen were banished to a desert place, and if, 
not haying among them a priest consecrated by a bish(^, 
they should agree to choose one of their own number, 
married or not, this man would be as truly a priest as if 
all the bishops in the world had consecrated him. Thus 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Cyprian were elected. 

" Hence it follows that laymen and priests, princes and 
bishops, or, as they say, the clergy and laity, haye nothii^g 
but their functions to distinguish them. They haye all 
the same estate, but haye not all the same work to per- 
form. 

" If this be true, why should not the magistrate chastise 
the clergy ? The secular power was established by God to 
punish the wicked and to protect the good. And it must be 
allowed to act throughout all Christendom, whomsoeyer it 
may touch, be he pope, bishop, priest, monk, or nun. St. Paul 
says to all Christians : Let every one-f (and consequently the 

* See ynl. I. p. 145 bot. t ll«r« ^^^x^* o^oiT sonl. Rom. ziii. 1, 4. 
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98 BOMAM COSRUPTIONB — ^RUIM OF ITALT, 

pope also) he subject unto the higher pouters, for they hearnot 
the sword in vain " 

Luther, having in like manner oyerthrown the two other 
walls, passes in review all the corruptions of Rome. He sets 
forth, m an eminently popular style of eloquence, the evils 
that had been pointed out for centuries past Never had a 
nobler protest been heard. The assembly before which Luther 
spoke was the Church ; the power whose corruptions he at- 
tacked was that papacy which for ages had oppressed all 
nations with its weight ; and the reformation he so loudly 
called for was destined to exercise its powerful influence over 
all Christendom, — ^in all the world, — so long as the human 
race shall endure. 

He begins with the pope. " It is a horrible thing,'* says 
he, " to behold the man who styles himself Christ's vice- 
gerent displaying a magniflcence that no emperor can equal 
Is this being like the poor Jesus, or the humble Peter ? He 
is (say they) the lord of the world I But Christ, whose vicar 
he boasts of being, has said, My kingdom is not of this world. 
Can the dominions of a vicar extend beyond those of his 
superior?" 

Luther now proceeds to describe the effects of the papal 
rule. " Do you know what is the use of cardinals ? I will 
tell you. Italy and Germany have many convents, religious 
foundations, and richly endowed benefices. How can this 
wealth be dra\vn to Rome ? Cardinals have been created ; 
these cloisters and prelacies have been given to them ; and 

now Italy is almost deserted, the convents are in ruins, 

the bishoprics devoured, the cities decayed, the inhabitants 
corrupted, religious worship is expiring, and preaching abol- 
ished I And why is this ? Because all the wealth of the 

churches must go to Rome. The Turk himself would nevei 
have so ruined Italy !" 

Luther next turns to his fellow-countrymen : 

" And now that they have thus sucked all the blood of 
their own nation, they come into Germany ; they begin ten- 
derly ; but let us be on our guard, or Germany will erelong 
be like Italy! We have ah^ady a few cardinals. Before 
the dull Grermans comprehend our design (think they) they 
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Will no longer have either bishopric, convent, or benefice, 
penny or farthing left. Antichrist must possess the treasures 
of the earth. Thirty or forty cardinals will be created in one 
day. Bamberg will be given to one, the bishopric of Wurtz- 
burg to another ; rich cures will be attached to them, until 
the cities and churches are desolate. And then the pope will 
say : I am Christ's vicar, and the shepherd of his flocks. 
Let the Germans be submissive ! " 

Luther's indignation is kindled : 

" What I shall we Germans endure such robberies and 
such extortions from the pope ? If the kingdom of France 
has been able to defend itself, why should we permit ourselves 
to be thus ridiculed and laughed at ? Oh ! if they only de- 
spoiled us of our goods I But they lay waste the churches, 
fleece the sheep of Christ, abolish religious worship, and 
annihilate the Word of God.'* 

Luther here exposes " the practices of Rome " to obtain 
the money and the revenues of Germany. Annats, pal- 
liums, commendams, administrations, reversions, incorpora- 
tions, reserves, &c. — ^he passes them all in review ; and then 
he says : " Let us endeavour to check such desolation and 
wretchedness. If we desire to march against the Turks, let 
us march against those who are the worst Turks of all. If 
we hang thieves, and decapitate highway robbers, let us not 
permit Romish avarice to escape, which is the greatest of 
thieves and robbers, and that too in the name of St. Peter 
and of Jesus Christ! Who can suffer this? Who can 
be silent? All that the pope possesses, has he not gained 
hy plunder ? For he has neither bought it, nor inherited it 
from St Peter, nor gained it by the sweat of his brow. 
Whence then has he all this?" 

Luther proposes remedies for these evils, and calls ener- 
getically upon the nobility of Germany to put an end to these 
Romish depredations. He then comes to the reformation of 
the pope himself: " Is it not ridiculous," says he, " that the 
pope pretends to be the lawful heir to the empire? Who 
gave it hun? Was it Jesus Christ, when he said: The 
kings of the Oentiles exercise lordship oner themy hwt it shall 
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not he 90 among you ?* {Lvke xxii. 25, 26.) How is it pos- 
sible to gOYem an empire, and at the same time preach, pray, 
study, and take care of the poor? Jesus Christ forbade his 
ministers to carry with them either gold or two coats, be- 
cause they would be unable to discharge the duties of their 
ministry if they were not free from all other care ; and yet 
the pope would govern the empire and still remain pope." 

Luther continues stripping the sovereign pontiff: "Let 
the pope renounce every claim on the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily. He has no more right to it than I have. It is 
unjustly and in oj^sition to all the commandments oi 
Christ that he possesses Bologna, Imola, Ravenna, the 
Romagna, the March of Ancona, &c. No man that warrethy 
says Saint Paul, entangleth himself with the affairs of this 
life, (2 Tim. ii. 4.) Yet the pope, who pretends to be the 
leader of the Church militant, entangles himself with the 
affairs of this life more than any emperor or king. We 
must relieve him from all this toil. Let the emperor put 
the bible and a prayer-book into the pope's hands, in order 
that he may leave the cares of government to kings, and 
confine himself to preaching and praying." f 

Luther will no more suffer the pope's spiritual power in 
Grcrmany than his temporal power in Italy. " First of aU," 
says he, "we must expel from every German state those 
papal legates, with their pretended benefits which they sell 
us at their weight in gold, and which are downright im- 
positions. They take our money, and for what ? to legalize 
their ill-gotten gains, to absolve from all oaths, to teach us 
to be wanting in fideUty; to instruct us how to sin, and to 
lead us direct to hell. Hearest thou this, pope I not most 
holy, but most sinful pope I — May God from his throne in 
heaven soon hurl thee from thy throne into the bottomless 
pit I" 

The christian tribune pursues his course. After havinjg 
called the pope to his bar, he summons before him all the 

• 'TfitiTt 21 wx •vl»tf (sub. W). See Matthew xx. 26. 

f Ihm die Biblien and BetbUcher dafUr anzeigen under pndjgd 

ond bete. L. 0pp. xrii. 472. 
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ecnrraptions that fonn the papal train, and purposes sweep- 
ing from the floor of the Church the rubhish by which ft was 
encumbered. He begins with the monks : — 

"And now then I come to that sluggish troop which 
promises much but does little. Do not be angry, my dear 
sirs, my intentions are good : what I have to say is a 
truth at once sweet and bitter ; namely, no more cloisters 
must be built for mendicant friars. We have, indeed, too 
many already, and would to God that they were all pulled 
down. Strolling through a country like beggars never has 
done and never can do good." 

The marriage of the clergy now has its turn, and this is 
the first time Luther speaks of it : — 

" To what a sad state have the clergy fallen, and how 
many priests do we not find burdened with women, and 
children, and remorse, and yet no one comes to their aid 1 
It is all very well for the pope and the bishops to let 
things go on as before, and for that to continue lost which 
is lost ; but I am determined to save my conscience, and to 
open my mouth freely : after that, let the pope, the bishops, 

and any one who pleases, take offence at itl I assert, 

then, that according to the appointment of Christ and his 
apostles, each city should have a pastor or bishop, and 
that this pastor may have a wife, as Saint Paul writes to 
Timothy : A bishop must he the husband of one wife 
(1 Tim. iii. 2), and as is still practised in the Greek Church. 
But the devil has persuaded the pope, as the same apostle 
says to Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 1 to 3), to forbid the clergy to 
marry. And hence have proceeded niiseries so numerous 
that we cannot mention all. What is to be done ? How 
can we save so many pastors, in whom we have no fault to 
find, except that they live with a woman, to whom they 
would with all their heart be legitimately married ? Ah ! 
let them quiet their consciences I let them take this woman 
as their lawful wife, and let them live virtuously with her, 
not troubling themselves whether the pope is pleased or 
not The salvation of your soul is of greater consequence to 
you than tyrannical and arbitrary laws, that do not emanate 
from the Lord." 
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It is in this way that the Reformation aimed at restoiii^ 
purity of morals in the Church. The reformer continues : — 

^' Let all festivals be abolished, and let none but Sunday 
be observed ; or if people desire to keep the great Christian 
festivals, let them be celebrated only in the morning, and 
let the rest of the day be like any other working-day. 
For as on those days men do nothing but drink, gamble, 
indulge in every sin, or remain idle, they offend God on the 
festivals more than at other times." 

He next attacks the commemorations,* which he styles 
mere taverns ; and after them the fasts and religious 
fraternities. — ^He not only desires to put an end to abuses, 
he wishes also to put away schism. ^^ It is high time," 
says he, " that we busied ourselves seriously with the cause 
of the Bohemians, — that we put a stop to envy and hatred, 
— and that we united with them." After proposing some 
excellent means of reconciliation, he adds : ^^ We must 
convince heretics by Scripture, as did the ancient Fathers, 
and not subdue them by fire. In this latter system, the 
executioners would be the most learned doctors in the 

world Oh I would to God that on both sides we stretched 

forth our hands in brotherly humility, instead of being 
inflexible in the sentiment of our strength and of our right! 
Charity is more necessary than the papacy of Home. I 
have now done all that is in my power. If the pope and 
his adherents oppose this, the responsibility ynUl fall on 
them. The pope should be ready to renounce his papacy, 
all his possessions, and all his honours, if he could by 
that means save a single soul. But he would rather see idl 
the world perish than bate even a hair's breadth of the 
power he has usurped If I am clear of these things." 

Luther next proceeds to the universities and schools : — 

" I am much afraid that the universities will prove to be 
the great gates of hell, unless they diligently labour in 
explaining the Holy Scriptures, and engraving them in 

* Yearly festiyals in commemoration of the dedication or openin|^ of a 
church : the Belgian kermeas. 

f Nun liess er eho die Welt untergehen, ehe er ein Haarhnit t 
vermessenen Gewalt liesse abbrechen. L. 0pp. (L.) zriL 483. 
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the hearts of youth. I advise no one to place his child 
where the Scriptures do not reign paramount. Every in- 
stitution in which men are not unceasingly occupied with 
the Word of God musfr become corrupt/' * Weighty words, 
upon which governments, learned men, and parents in every 
age should seriously meditate 1 

Towards the end of this appeal he returns to the empire 
and to the emperor : — 

^'The pope, unable to manage at his will the ancient 
masters of the Roman empire, conceived a plan of taking 
away their title and their empire, and bestowing them on 
us Germans. Thus it happened that we became the vas- 
sals of the pope. For the pope took possession of Rome, 
and compelled the emperor by an oath never to reside 
there ; whence it is that the emperor is emperor of Rome, 
without Rome. We possess the name: the pope has the 
country and the cities. We have the title and arms of the 
empire ; the pope its treasures, power, privileges, and liber- 
ties. The pope eats the fruit, and we play with the husk. 
It is thus that the pride and tyranny of the Romans have 
always abused our simplicity. 

" But now may God, who has given us such an empire, 
be our helper I Let us act in conformity with our name, 
title, and arms; let us preserve our liberty; and let the 
Romans learn to appreciate what God has given us by theur 
hands ! They boast of having given us an empire. Well, 
then, let us take what belongs to us I Let the pope resign 
to us Rome and every portion of the empire that he still 
holds I Let him put an end to his taxes and estortions I 
Let him restore our liberty, our power, our property, our 
honour, our souls, and our bodies ! Let the empire be all 
that an empire ought to be, and let the sword of princes no 
longer be constrained to bow before the hypocritical preten- 
sions of a pope I" 

In these words there are not only energy and enthusiasm, 
but also a lofty strain of reasoning. Did any orator ever speak 
thus to the nobility of the empire, and to the emperor him- 

« £8 mass yerderben, alios was nicht Gottes Wort ohn Unterlass 
tnSbL Ibid. 486. 
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self? Far from being surprised that so niany Gennan 
states separated from Rome, ought we not rather to fed 
astonished that all Germany did not march to the banks of 
the Tiber to resume that imperial power whose attributes 
the popes had so imprudently placed on the brow of its 
sovereign ? 

Luther concludes this courageous aiq)eal in these words : — 

'^ I can Ycry well imagine that I have pitched my song 
too high, proposed many things that will seem impossible, 
and attacked many errors rather too yiolently. But what 
can I do? Let the world be offended with me, rather than 

God I They can but take away my life. I have often 

proposed peace to my adversaries. But God, by their 
instrumentality, has compelled me continually to cry louder 
and louder against them. I have still another song in 
reserve against Rome. If their ears itch, I will sing it 
them, and loudly too. Dost thou clearly understand, 
Rome, what I mean?" 

This is probably an allusion to a work on the papacy that 
Luther had some intention of publishing, but which was 
withheld. About this time the Rector Burkhardt wrote 
to Spongier : '^ There is also a little treatise Be execranda 
Venere Eomanorum ; but it is kept in reserve." The 
title promised something very offensive; and we should 
rejoice that Luther had the moderation not to publish this 
writing. 

" If my cause is just," continues he, " it will be condemned 
by all the world, and justified only by Christ in heaven. 
Let them come on, then, pope, bishops, priests, monks, and 
doctors! let them put forth all their zeall let them give 
the rein to all their fury I These are, in truth, the men 
who ought to persecute the truth, as every age has wit- 



Whence did this monk acquire so clear an understanding 
of public affairs, which even the states of the empire often 
found so difficult to elucidate? Whence did this German 
derive the courage which made him raise his head in the 
midst of a nation so long enslaved, and aim such violent 
blows at the papacy? What was the mysterious power 
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that animated him ? Might we not be led to say that be had 
heard these words addressed by God to a man of the olden 
time : Behold, I have made thy face strong against their 
faces. As an adamant harder than fiint hate I made thy 
forehead : fear them not, neither he dismayed at their 
looks. 

This exhortation, which was addressed to the Grennan no- 
bility, soon reached all those for whom it had been written. 
It circulated through Germany with inconceivable rapidity. 
Luther's friends trembled ; Staupitz and those who desired 
to employ mild measures found the blow too severe. " In 
our days," replied Luther, " everything that is handled gently 
falls into oblivion, and no one cares about it."* At the same 
time he gave striking evidence of single-mindedness and hu- 
mility. He did not yet know himself. " I cannot tell what 
to say of myself," wrote he. " Perhaps I am Philip's (Me- 
lancthon's) forerunner. I am preparing the way for him, 
like Elias, in spirit and in power. It is he who will one day 
trouble Israel and the house of Ahab."-J- 

But there was no need to wait for another than him who 
had already appeared. The house of Ahab was already 
shaken. The Appeal to the German Nobility was published 
on the 26th June 1520 ; in a short time four thousand copies 
were sold, a number unprecedented in those days. The 
astonishment was universal. This writing produced a power- 
ful sensation among the people. The vigour, life, perspi- 
cuity, and generous boldness that breathed throughout, 
made it a truly popular work. The people felt at last that he 
who spoke to them loved them also. The confused views of 
a great number of wise men were cleared up. The Romish 
usurpations became evident to every mind. No one at Wit- 
temberg any longer doubted that the pope was Antichrist. 
Even the elector's court, so circumspect and timid, did not 
disapprove of the reformer : it waited patiently. But the 
nobility and the peoj)le did not wait. The nation was reani- 
mated. Luther's voice had shaken it; it was won over, 
and rallied round the standard that he had uplifted. No- 

* QnsB notiro seoulo qtdete traetftntory mox eadere in obliTionem. 
L.Epp.t479. t Ibid. 47a. 
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thing could have been more advantageous to the refonnar 
than this publication. In the palaces and castles, in the 
homes of the citizens and the cottages of the peasants, all were 
now prepared, and defended as it were with a breastplate, 
against the sentence of condemnation that was about to fall 
upon this prophet of the people. All Germany was on fire. 
Let the bull arriye ! not by such means will the conflagra- 
tion be extinguished. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Preparations at Rome— Motives for Papal Resistance— Eck at Rome-^ 
The Kin/If of Crowns— Eck prevails — The Pope is the World— Grodbringi 
aboat the Separation—A Swiss Priest pleads for Luther— The Roman 
Consistory— Exordium of the Bull— Luther condemned. 

Every preparation was made at Rome for condemning the 
defender of the liberty of the Church. That Church had 
long been living in a state of haughty security. For severa^^ 
years the monks had been accusing Leo X. of caring only 
for luxury and pleasure, of occupying himself solely with the 
chase, the theatre, and music,* while the Church was totter- 
ing to its fall. At length, aroused by the clamours of Dr 
Eck, who had come from Leipsic to invoke the power of the 
Vatican, pope, cardinals, monks, and all Rome, awoke, and 
thought of saving the papacy. 

Rome indeed was compelled to have recourse to the severest 
measures. The gauntlet had been thrown down ; the com- 
bat must be to the death. Luther did not attack the abuses 
of the Roman pontificate, but the pontificate itself. At his com- 
mand he would have had the pope to descend humbly from his 
throne, and become a simple pastor or bishop on the banks of 
the Tiber. All the dignitaries of the Roman hierarchy were 

* £ sopra tntto musioo ecoeUentissimo, e quando el canta con qiuJehe 
ano, li fa donar cento e piii ducati. Xorsi MS 
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to renounce their wealth and their worldly glory, and become 
elders and deacons of the churches of Italy. All that splen- 
dour and power, which for ages had dazzled the West, was to 
vanish and give place to the humble simplicity of the primi- 
tive christian worship. God might have brought this about ; 
He will do so in his own time ; but it could not be expected 
from man. And even should any pope have been so disinter- 
ested or bold as to be willing to overthrow the ancient and 
coBtly edifice of the Roman Church, thousands of priests and 
bishops would have stretched out their hands to prevent its falL 
l^e pope had received his power on the express condition of 
maintaining what was confided to him. Rome thought her- 
self divinely appointed to the government, of the Church. 
We cannot therefore be astonished that she prepared to strike 
the most terrible blows. And yet she hesitated at first. 
Many cardinals and the pope himself were opposed to violent 
measures. The skilful Leo saw clearly that a decision, the 
execution of which depended on the very doubtful coQipliance 
of the civil power, might seriously compromise the authority 
of the Church. He was aware, besides, that the violent 
measures hitherto employed had only served to aggravate 
the mischief. Is it not possible to gain over this Saxon 
monk ? asked the Roman politicians of one another. Will 
all the power of the Church, will all the craft of Italy fail? — 
They must negotiate still. 

Eck accordingly met with powerful obstacles. He ne- 
glected nothing that might prevent such impious concessions. 
In every quarter of Rome he vented his rage, and called for 
revenge. The fanatical portion of the monks soon leagued 
with him. Strengthened by their alliance, he assailed the 
pope and cardinals with fresh courage. In his opinion, every 
attempt at conciliation would be useless. These (said he) are 
idle dreams with which you soothe yourselves at a distance 
from the danger. He knew the peril, for he had contended 
with the audacious monk. He saw that there should be no 
delay in cutting off this gangrened limb, for fear the disease 
should infect the whole body. The impetuous disputant of 
Leipsic parried objection after objection, and with difficidty 
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penoaded the pope.* He desired to saye Rome in spite of 
herself. He made every exertion, passingmanyhonrs together 
in deliberation in the pontiffs cabinetf He excited the coort 
and the cloisters, the people aad the Church. ^'Eck is 
stirring np the bottomless jHt agauist me,^ said Luther; 
^ he is setting fire to the forests of Lebanon.'* f 

But the victory, at the very moment Dr. £ck made most 
sure of it, appeared suddenly to escape from his hands. There 
existed even in Rome a respeetable party to a certain extent 
favourable to Luther. On this point we have the testimony 
of a Roman citizen, one of whose letters, written in January 
1521, has fortunately been preserved. '' You should know," 
says he, ^* that in Rome there is scarcely an individual, at least 
among men of sound judgment, who is not aware that in 
many respects Luther speaks the truth."§ These respectable 
persons resisted the demands of Dr. Eck. '' We should take 
more time for reflection,'* said they ; " Luther should be op- 
posed by moderation said by reason, and not by anathemas." 
Leo X. was again staggered. But immediately all that was 
bad in Rome burst out into violent fiiry.|| Eck mustered his 
recruits, and from all quarters, but especially from among the 
Dominicans, auxiliaries rallied round him, overflowing with 
anger and apprehension lest their victim should escape. " It 
is unbecoming the dignity of the Roman pontiff," said they, 
" to give a reason to every little wretch that presumes to raise 
his head ; ^ on the contrary, these obstinate people should be 
crushed by force, lest others, after them, should imitate their 
audacity. It wa^i in this way that the punishment of John 
Huss, and of his disciple Jerome, terrified many ; and if the 

• Sarpiy Council of Trent. 

tStetimua nuper, papa, duo cardinales et e^o per quinque horas 

in deliberatione. Eckii Epistola (3d May)^ in Lnth. 0pp. Lat. ii. 48. 

t Impetraturus abyssos abyssorum snccensurus saltum Libani. 

L. Epp. i. 421-429. 

§ Scias, neminem Romse esse, si saltern sapiat, qui non certo certius 
loiat et eognoscat Martinum in plurimis yeritatem dicere. Riederer's 
Naohrichten zur Kirchen Grelehrten und Buchergeschichte, i. 17d. 

R Mali yero, quia yeritatem audire cognntur insaniunt. Ibid. 

% Non decere Rom. Pont, unicuique yilissimo homnnonlo rationem rfcd- 
dere debere. Ibid. 
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I thing had been done to Reuchlm, Luther would nerec 
have dared what he has done." 

At the same time the theologians of Cologne, Loavain, 
and other nniversities, and even princes of Grermany, either 
by letter or through their enroys, daUy urged the pope in 
private by the most pressing entreaties. But the most 
earnest solicitations proceeded from a banker who, by his 
wealth, possessed great influence at Rome, and who was 
funifiarly styled '^ the king of crowns."* The papacy has 
always been more or less in the hands of those who have 
lent it money. This banker was Fugger, the treasurer of 
the indulgences. Inflamed with anger against Luther, and 
very uneasy about his pr<^ts and his wares,-]- the Augsburg 
merchant strained every nerve to exasperate the pope: 
" Employ force against Luther," said he, " and I will pro- 
mise you the alliance and support of several princes." It 
would even appear that it was he who had sent Eck to 
Rome.J 

This gave the decisive blow. The ^ king of crowns" was 
victor in the pontifical city. It was not the sword of the 
Gkul, but well-stored purses that were on this occasion 
thrown into the balance. Eck {Nrevailed at last. The poli- 
ticians were defeated by the fanatics in the papal councils. 
Leo gave way, and Luther's condemnation was resolved 
upon. Eck breathed again. His pride was flattered by 
the thought that it was he who had decided the destruc- 
tion of his heretical rival, and thus saved the Church. 
'^ It was fortunate," said he, '^ that I came to Rome at 
this time,§ for they were but little acquainted with Luther's 
errors. It will one day be known how much I have done in 
this cause.** 

Few were more active in supporting Doctor Eck than 
Sylvester Mazzolini de Prierio, master of the sacred palace. 

* Snper omnia Tero mercator ille Fuekenu, qui plurimnm ob peeuniM 
Komffi potest, ntpote quern nummorum regem Tocare eolent. Biedereir's 
Nachrichten, 1. 179. 
t De qusestu sno ac benefioiorum meroatara soUicitiis. Ibi<L 
it: Ejusce rei oaosa Eckium Ulnm saum Romam misit. IU<L 
§ Bonnm ftiit me Temsse hoc tempore Romam. Ep. Eoldi. 
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He had just published a work in which he laid down that 
not only did the infallible decision of all controverted pdnts 
belong to the pope alone, but that the papal dominion was 
the fifth monarchy prophesied by Daniel, and the only true 
monarchy; that the pope was ihe first of all ecclesiastical 
princes, the father of all secular rulers, the chief of the world, 
and, essentially, the world itselt* lii another writing, he 
affirmed that the pope is as much superior to the emperor, 
as gold is more precious than lead ;f that the pope may elect 
and depose both emperors and electors, establish and annul 
posftive rights, and that the emperor, though backed by afl 
the laws and nations of Christendom, cannot decide the least 
thing against the pope's wilL Such was the voice that issued 
firom the paJace of the sovereign pontiff; such was the mon- 
strous fiction which, combined with the scholastic doctrines, 
pretended to extinguish the dawning truth. If this fable had 
not been unmasked as it has been, and even by learned m^n 
in the Romish communion, there would have been neither 
true religion nor true history. The papacy is not only a 
lie in the face of the Bible ; it is ao even in the face of the 
annals of all nations. Thus the Reformation, by breaking 
its charm, emancipated not only the Church, but also kings 
and people. It has been said that the Reformation was a 
political work ; in this sense it is true ; but this is only a 
secondary sense. 

Thus did God send forth a spirit of infatuation on the 
Roman doctors. The separation between truth and error 
had now become necessary ; and error was the instrument of 
its accomplishment If they had come to an agreement, it 
could only have been at the expense of truth; but, to take 
away the smallest part of itself, is to prepare the way for its 
complete annihilation. It is like the insect which is said to 
die if one of its antennse be removed. Truth requires to be 
entire in all its members, in order to display that energy by 

* Caput orbis et oonsequenter orbis totus in rirtute. De juridica et 
irre&agabili yeritate Romanse EoclesisB. Bibl. Max. xiz. cap. It. 

t Papa ect imperatoie major dignitate plus quam auram plonibow 
De Papa et cgns potestate, p. 371. 
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which it is enabled to gain wide and salutary yictories, and 
to propagate itself through future ages. To mingle a little 
error with truth is like throwing a grain of poison into a 
well-filled dish; this one grain is sufficient to change the 
nature of the food, and will cause death, slowly perhaps, but 
surely. Those who defend Christ's doctrine against the at- 
tacks of its adversaries, as jealously keep watch upon its 
remotest outworks as upon the body of the place ; for no 
sooner has the enemy gained a footing in the least of these 
positicms, than his rictory is not far distant. The Roman 
pontiff resolved, at the period we have now reached, to rend 
the Church, and the fragment that remains in his grasp, 
however splendid it may be, ineffectually conceals under its 
gorgeous ornaments the deleterious principle by which it is 
attacked. Wherever the Word of God is, there is life. Luther, 
however great his courage, would probably have kept silence, 
if Rome had been silent herself, and had affected to make a 
few apparent concessions. But God had not abandoned the 
Reformation to the weak heart of man. Luther was in the 
hands of One more far-sighted than himself. Divine Provi- 
dence made use of the pope to break every link between'the 
past and the future, and to launch .the reformer into a new 
path, unknown and undistinguishable to his eyes, the ap- 
proaches of which he never could have found unaided. The 
pontifical bull was the letter of divorcement that Rome gave 
to the pure Church of Jesus Christ in the person of Him who 
was then its humble but faithful representative; and the 
Church accepted it, from that hour to depend solely on her 
Head who is in heaven. 

While, at Rome, Luther's condemnation was urged for- 
ward with so much violence that an humble priest, living in 
one of the simple towns of Helvetia, and who had never 
held smy communication with the reformer, was deeply 
affected at the thought of the blow impending over him ; 
and, while the friends of the Wittemberg doctor trembled and 
remained silent, this child of the Swiss mountains resolved 
to employ every means in his power to arrest the formidable 
bull His name was Ulrich Zwingle. William des Faucons, 
secretary to the pope's legate in Switzerland and whO) in 
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the legate*0 absence, was intnisted with the affiiin of Rone, 
was his fiJencL ^* So long as I liye," had said the nuncio 
ad interim to him a few days before, '^ yon may count on my 
doingall that can be expected from a trne friend." TheHelye- 
tian priest, trusting to this assurance, went to the nuncio's 
<^Qce (sudi at least is the conclusion we draw from one 
of his letters). He had no fear on his own part of the 
dangers to which the evangelical faith exposed him; he 
knew that a disciple of Christ should always be ready to lay 
down his life. *^ All that I ask of Christ for myself,** said 
he to a friend to whose bosom he confided his anxiety about 
Luther, '^ is, that I may endure with the heart of a man the 
evils that await me. I am a vessel of clay in His hands ; 
let Him dash me in pieces or strengthen me, as seemeth good 
to Him." * But the Swiss evangelist feared for the Chris- 
tian Church, if so formidable a blow should strike the 
reformer. He endeavoured to persuade the representative of 
Rome to enlighten the pope, and to employ all the means in 
his power to prevent Luther's excommunication.^ '* The 
dignity of the holy see itself is interested in this," said 
Zwingle, ^ for if matters should come to such a point, Grer- 
many, overflowing with enthusiasm for the Gospel and for 
the doctor who preaches it, will despise the pope and his 
anathemas."! This intervention proved of no effect : it would 
appear also that even at the time it was made, the blow had 
been already struck. Such was the first occasion in which the 
paths of the Saxon doctor and of the Swiss priest met. We 
shall again find the latter in the course of this history, and 
see him growing up and increasing to -a lofty stature in the 
Church of the Lord. 

Luther's condemnation being once resolved upon, new dif- 
ficulties were raised in the consistory. The theologians were 
of opinion that the frdmination should be issued immediately; 

* Hoc nnnm Chriatam obtestans, nt masciilo omnia pectore fene donet, 
et me figalinnm saum rampat ant firmet, at ilU pladtom Bit. Zwinglii 
Epistols, cnrantibus Schulero et Sohulthessio, p. 144. 

t Ut pootifioem admoneat, ne excommnnicationem ferat. Ibid. 

t Nam d feratur, angoror GermanoB com ezoommimioatioiie ponti- 
fioem qaoque ooatemptaroB. Ibid. 
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the iKvryeiB, on the contrary, that it should be [neceded bj a 
summons. '^ Was not Adam first smmnoned?" said they 
to their theological colleagues; '^ so too was Cain: Where 
is thy brother Abelj demanded the Almighty." To these 
singular arguments drawn from the Holy Scriptures the 
canonists added motives derived from the natural law: 
" The evidence of a crime," said they, " cannot deprive a 
criminal of his right of defence."* It is pleasing to find 
these principles of justice in a Roman assembly. But these 
scruples were not to the taste of the divines in the as- 
sembly, who, instigated by passion, thought only of going 
inmiediately to work. One man in particular then came for- 
ward whose opinions must of necessity have had great in- 
fluence : this was De Vio, cardinal Cajetan, still labouring 
under extreme vexation at his defeat in Augsburg, and the 
little honour or profit he had derived from his German mis- 
sion. De Yio, who had returned to Rome in ill health, was 
carried to the assembly on his couch. He would not miss 
this paltry triumph, which afibrded him some little consola- 
tion. Although defeated at Augsburg, he desired to take 
part at Rome in condemning this indomitable monk, before 
whom he had witnessed the failure of all his learning, skill, 
and authority. Luther was not there to reply: De Vio 
thought himself invincible. " I have seen enough to know," 
said he, " that if the Germans are not kept under by fire 
and sword, they will entirely throw oflf the yoke of the Ro- 
man Church."f Such a declaration from Cajetan could not 
fail to have great weight. The cardinal was avenged of his 
defeat and of the contempt of Germany. A final con- 
ference, which Eck attended, was held in the pope's pre- 
sence at his villa of MalHano. On the 15th of June the 
Sacred College decided on the condemnation, and sanctioned 
the famous bulL 

'^ Arise, Lord!" said the Roman pontifi", speaking at 

* Sarpi, Ck>ancil of Trent, i. 12. 

t Ck>mpertii]ii igitnr bo habere dicebat nisi igne et gladio Qermanl 
eompescerentnr, omnino jugam Roooansd EcdesisB exouflsaros. Biederer's 
Nachriehten, i. 179. 
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this solemn moment as God's yicegerent and head of tiie 
Church, ^' arise, judge thy cause, and call to mmd the op- 
probrium which madmen continually heap on thee ! Arise, 
Peter; remember thy Holy Roman Church, mother of all 
churches, and queen of the fistith 1 Arise, Paul, for behold 
a new Porphyry attacks thy doctrines and the holy popes, our 
predecessors. Lastly, arise, ye assembly of saints, tiie holy 
Church of God, and intercede with the Almighty P* 

The pope then proceeds to quote from Luther's works 
forty-one pernicious, scandalous, and poisonous propositions, 
in which the latter set forth the holy doctrines of the GrOspeL 
The following propositions are included in the list : — 

" To deny that sin remains in the child after baptism,*)* is 
to trample under foot both Saint Paul and our Lord Jesus 
Christ" 

" A new life is the best and sublimest penance." 

" To bum heretics is contrary to the will of the Holy 
Ghost," &c. Sec. 

'^ So soon as this buU shall be published," continues the pope, 
" the bishops shall make diligent search after the writings of 
Martin Luther that contain these errors, and bum them 
publicly and solemnly in the presence of the clergy and laity. 
As for Martin himself, what have we not done ? Imitating 
the long-suffering of God Ahnighty, we are still ready to 
receive him again into the bosom of the Church, and we 
grant him sixty days in which to forward us his recantation 
in a paper, sealed by two prelates ; or else, which would be far 
more agreeable to us, for him to come to Rome in person, in 
order that no one may entertain any doubts of his obedience. 
Meanwhile, and from this very moment, he must give up 
preaching, teaching,' and writing, and commit his works to 
the flames. And if he does not retract in the space of sixty 
days, we by these presents condemn both him and his ad- 
herents as open and obstinate heretics." The pope then 
pronounces a number of excommunications, maledictions, 
and interdicts, against Luther and his partisans, with orders 

* L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 305, and 0pp. Lat. L 83L 

t Vol. I. p. 145 bot. 
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to seise their persons and send them to Rome.* We may 
easily conceive what would have hecome of these noble- 
minded confessors of the Gospel in the papal dungeons. 
. Thus was the tempest gathering over Luther's head. It 
might have been imagined, after t^e afiiEiir of Reuchlin, that 
the court of Rome would no longer make common cause with 
the Dominicans and the Inquisition. But now the latter 
had the upper hand, and the ancient alliance was solemnly 
renewed. The bull was published ; and for centuries Rome 
had not pronounced a sentence of condemnation that her 
arm had not followed up with death. This murderous mes- 
sage was about to leave the Seven HiUs, and reach the Saxon 
monk in his cell. The moment was aptly chosen. It might 
be supposed that the new emperor, who had so many reasons 
for courting the pope's friendship, would be eager to deserve 
it by sacrificing to him an obscure monk. Already Leo X., 
the cardinals, nay all Rome, exulted in their victory, and 
Dancied they saw their enemy at their feet. 



CHAPTER V. 

Wittemberg—Melancthoa— His Marriage— Catherine-— Domesiio Life^ 
BeneTolence^Good Humour— Christ and Antiquity — Lahonr— Lore 
of Letters— His Mother— Revolt of the Students. 

While the inhabitants of the eternal city were thus agitated, 
more tranquil scenes were passing at Wittemberg. Melanc- 
thon was there diffusing a mild but brilliant light. From 
fifteen hundred to two thousand auditors, collecting from 
Germany, England, the Low Countries, France, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Greece, were often assembled around him. He 
was twenty-four years of age, and had not entered the eccle- 
siastical state. There were none in Wittemberg who were 
* Sab praedictis poenis, prsefatum Lutherum, complices, adherentes, 
reoeptatoies et fautatores, personaliter capiant et ad nos mittant. Bulla 
Leonis, loc. oit. 
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not delighted to receive the visits of this young professor, at 
once so learned and so amiable. Foreign universities, Ingol- 
stadt in particular, desired to attract him within their walls. 
His Wittemberg friends were eager to retain him among 
them by the ties of marriage. Although Luther wished 
that his dear friend Philip might find a consort, he openly 
declared that he would not be his adviser in this matter. 
Others took this task upon themselves. The young doctor 
frequented, in particular, the house of the burgomaster Krapp, 
who belonged to an ancient family. Krapp had a daughter 
named Catherine, a woman of mild character and great 
sensibility. Melancthon^s friends urged him to demand her 
in marriage; but the young scholar was absorbed in his 
books, and would hear no mention of anything besides. 
His Greek authors and his Testament were his delight. 
The arguments of his friends he met with other arguments. 
At length they extorted his consent. All the preliminary 
steps were arranged, and Catherine was given him to 
wife. He received her very coldly,* and said with a sigh : 
" It is God*s will 1 I must renounce my studies and my 
pleasures to comply with the wishes of my friends."-}- 
He appreeiated, however, Catherine's good qualities. " The 
young woman," said he, ^'has just such a character and 
education as I should have asked of God: ds^i^ 6 esbg 
rtxfAai^oilo,^ Certainly she deserves a better husband." 
Matters were settled in the month of August ; the betrothal 
took place on the 25th of September, and at the end of 
November the wedding was celebrated. Old John Luther 
with his wife and daughters visited Wittemberg on this 
occasion. § Many learned men and people of note were 
];uresent at the nuptials. 

The young bride felt as much affection as the young 
professor gave evidence of coldness. Always anxious about 
her husband, Catherine grew alarmed at the least prospect 
of any danger that threatened her dear partner. TVTienever 

* Uxor enim dfttar mihi non dioo quam frigenti. Corp. Ref. i. 211. 
t Ego meis studiis, mea me Toluptate fraudo. Ibid. 265. 
t May God, by his right hand, prosper this matter ! Ibid. 212. 
§ Parentes mei com sororibus nuptias honorarunt Philippi. L. Epp 
i.528. 
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Melancthon proposed taking any step of such a nature as to 
compromise himself, she overwhefaned him with entreaties 
to renomice it. '^ I was compelled,^ wrote Melancthon 
on one such occasion, ''to give way to her weakness...... 

such is our lot.*' How many infidelities in the Church may 
have bad a similar origin I Perhaps we should ascribe to 
Catherine's influence the timidity and fears with which her 
husband has so often been reproached. Catherine was an 
affectionate mother as well as loying wife. She was liberal 
in her ahns to the poor. " Grod I do not abandon me in 
my old age, when my hair begins to turn gray I" such was 
the daUy prayer of this pious and timid woman. Melanc* 
thon was soon conquered by his wife's affection. When 
he had once tasted the joys of domestic life, he felt all their 
sweetness: he was formed for such pleasures. Nowhere 
did he feel himself happier than with Catherine and his 
children. A French traveller one day finding " the master 
of Germany" rocking his child's cradle with one hand, and 
holding a book in the other, started back with surprise. But 
Melancthon, without being disconcerted, explained to him 
with so much warmth the value of children in the eyes of 
God, that the stranger quitted the house wiser (to use his 
own words) than he had entered it. 

Melancthon's marriage gave a domestic circle to the 
Reformation. There was from this time one house in 
Wittemberg always open to those who were inspired by 
the new life. The concourse of strangers was immense.* 
They came to Melancthon on a .thousand different matters ; 
and the established regulations of his household enjoined him 
to refuse nothing to any one.+ The young professor was ex- 
tremely disinterested whenever good was to be done. When 
all his money was spent, he would secretly carry his plate 
to^some merchant, caring little about depriving himself of 
it, since it gave him wherewithal to comfort the distressed. 
'' Accordingly it would have been impossible for him to 
provide for the wants of himself and family," says his 

* Yidens in ndibiui Ulis perpetuo accedentes et introeiintes et dls* 
cedentes atqae exeontes aUquos. Camerar. Vita Melanoth. p. 40. 
f Ea domiis diteiplina erat, at nihil cuiquam negaretur. Ibid. 
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iiiend Camerarios, " if a Divine and secret blessing had 
not from time to time furnished him the means." His 
good natore was extreme. He possessed several ancient 
gold and silver medals, remarkable for their inscriptions and 
figures. He showed them one day to a stranger who 
called upon him. " Take any one you like," said Melanc- 
thon. — " I should like them all," replied the stranger. I 
confess (says Philip) that this unreasonable request dis- 
pleased me a little at first; I nevertheless gave them to 
him.* 

There was in Melancthon^s writings a perfume of anti- 
quity, which did not however prevent the sweet savour 
of Christ from exhaling from every part, while it com- 
municated to them an inexpressible charm. There is not 
one of his letters addressed to his friends in which we 
are not reminded in the most natural manner of the wisdom 
of Homer, Plato, Cicero, and Pliny, Christ ever remaining 
his Master and his God. Spalatin had asked him the 
meaning of this expression of Jesus Christ, Without me ye 
can do nothing (John xv. 5). Melancthon referred him to 
Luther. " Cur agam gestum, spectante Boscio ? to use 
Cicero's words,"f said he. He then continues : " This 
passage signifies that we must be absorbed in Christ, 
so that we ourselves no longer act, but Christ lives in 
us. As the Divine nature was incorporated with the human 
in the person of Christ, so man must be incorporated with 
Jesus Christ by faith." 

The illustrious scholar generally retired to rest shortly 
after supper. At two or three o'clock in the morning he 
was again at his studies. | It was during these early hours 
that his best works were written. His manuscripts usually 
lay on the table exposed to the view of every visiter, so 
that he was robbed of several When he had invited any 
of his friends to his house, he used to beg one of them to 
read before sitting down to table some small composition 

* Sed dedisse nihtlommaB illos. Camerar. Vita Melancth. p. 43. 
t How can I declaim in the presence of RoBcius ! Corp. Bef. Epp, 
ISth April, 1 520. 
t Sori^bat moz ant non longo intervaUo post mediam noctem. Gar 
.p. 56. 
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in ptoae or verse. He always took some young men with him 
during his journeys. He i^onversed with them in a manner 
at once amusing and instructive. If the conversation lan- 
guished, each of them had to recite in turn passages extracted 
from the ancient poets. He made frequent use of irony, 
tempering it, however, with great mildness. *< He scratches 
and bites," said he of himself, " and yet he does no harm." 

Learning was his passion. The great object of his life was 
to diffuse literature and knowledge. Let us not forget that 
in his estimation the Holy Scriptures ranked far above the 
writings of pagan authors. << I apply myself solely to one 
thing," said he, ^^ the defence of letters. By our example 
-we must excite youth to the admiration of learning, and in- 
duce them to love it for its own sake, and not for the advan- 
tage that may be derived from it. The destruction of learning 
brings with it the ruin of everything that is good : religion, 
morals, Divine and human things.* The better a man is, 
the greater his ardour in the preservation of learning ; for he 
knows that of all plagues, ignorance is the most pernicious." 

Some time after his marriage, Melancthon, in company 
with Camerarius and other friends, made a journey to Bret- 
ten in the Palatinate, to visit his beloved mother. As soon 
as he caught sight of his birthplace, he got off his horse, fell 
cm his knees, and returned thanks to Grod for having per- 
mitted him to see it once more. Margaret almost fainted 
with joy as she embraced her son. She wished him to stay 
at Bretten, and begged him earnestly to adhere to the faith 
of his fathers. Melancthon excused himself in this respect, 
but with great delicacy, lest he should wound his mother's 
feelings. He had much difficulty in leaving her again; 
and whenever a traveller brought him news from his natal 
city, he was as delighted as if he had again returned (to use 
his own words) to the joys of his childhood. Such was the 
private life of one of the greatest instruments of the reli- 
gious Revolution of the sixteenth century. 

A disturbance, however, occurred to trouble these domes- 
tic scenes and the studious activity of Wittemberg. The stu- 

* Religionem, mores, humana dirinaque omnia labe&ctat literamiq 
Inecida. Corp. Ref. i. 207. 22d July 1520. 
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dents came to blows with the citizens. The rector displayed 
great weakness. We may imagine what was Melancthrai's 
sorrow at beholding the excesses committed by these disci- 
ples of learning. Luther was indignant : he was far from 
desiring to gain popularity by an unbecoming conciliation. 
The opprobrium these disorders reflected on the university 
pierced him to the heart* He went into the pulpit, and 
preached fi^rcibly against these seditions, calling upon both 
parties to submit to the magistrates.f His sermon occa- 
sioned great irritation : " Satan," said he in one of his letters, 
'< being unable to attack us from without, desires to injure 
us from within. I do not fear him ; but I fear lest God^a 
anger should fall upon us, for not having fully received His 
Word. These last three years I have been thrice exposed 
to great danger : At Augsburg in 1618, at Leipzic in 1519, 
and now in 1520 at Wittemberg. It is neither by wisdom 
nor by arms that the renovation of the Church wilj be ac- 
complished, but by humble prayer and a bold faith, that 
puts Christ on our side 4 My dear friend, unite thy prayers 
with mine, that the evil spirit may not use this small spark 
to kindle a great conflagration.'' 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Gospel in Italy — Scnnoji on the Mass — ^Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church — Baptism — Abolition of other Vows — Progress of Reform. 

But more terrible combats awaited Luther. Rome was 
brandishing the sword with which she was about to strike 
the Gospel. The rumour of the condemnation that was 
about to fall upon him, far from dispiriting the reformer, 
augmented his courage. He manifested no anxiety to parry 
the blows of this haughty power. It is by inflicting more 

* Urit me ista confbsio academis nostrse. L. Epp. i. 467. 
t Commendans potestatem magistratuum. Ibid. 

X Nee prudentia nee armis, sed hnmili oratione et forti fidey 

ouibiui obtinel^n1l8 Christum pro nobis. Ibid. 469. 
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terrible blows himself thai he will neutralize those of his 
adversaries. While the transalpine assemblies are thunder. 
ing out anathemas against him, he will bear the sw rd of 
the Word into the midst of the Italian people. Letters from 
Venice spoke of the &your with which Luther's sentiments 
were received there. He burnt with desire to send the Gros* 
pel across the Alps. Evangelists were wanted to carry it 
thither. << I wish," said he, ** that we had living books, that 
is, preachers,* and that we could multiply and protect them 
everywhere, that they might convey to the people a know- 
ledge of holy things. The prince could not undertake a 
more glorious task. If the people of Italy should receive the 
truth, our cause would then be impregnable." It does not 
appear that Luther's project was realized. In later years, 
it is true, evangelical men, even Calvin himself, sojourned 
fi>r a short period in Italy ; but for the present Luther's de- 
signs were not carried out. He had addressed one of the 
mighty princes of the world : if he had appealed to men of 
humble rank, but full of zeal for the kingdom of God, the 
result might have been difierent. At that period, the idea 
generally prevailed, that everything should be done by 
governments, and the association of simple individuals, — 
that power which is now effecting such great things in 
Christendom, — ^was almost unknown. 

If Luther did not succeed in his projects for propagating 
the truth in distant countries, he was only the more zealous 
in announcing it himself. It was at this time that he 
preached his sermon on the Mass at Wittemberg.f In this 
discourse he inveighs against the numerous sects of the 
Rcmiish Church, and reproaches it, with reason, for its want 
of unity. " The multiplicity of spiritual laws," says he, 
^has filled the world with sects and divisions. Priests, 
monks^ and laymen have come to hate each other more than 
the Christians hate the Turks. What do I say ? Priests 
agamst priests, and monks agaiAst monks, are deadly ene- 
mies. Each one is attached to his own^ sect, and despises 
all others. The unity and charity of Christ are at an end.^' 

• Si Tivoi libros, hoc eft concionatores ponemus multiplicaTe. L« 
Epp- i* 491. t L. 0pp. (L.) zvii. 400. 

VOL. n. 6 
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He next attacks the doctrine that the mass is a sacrifice, 
and has some virtue in itself. ** What is most precious in 
every sacrament, and consequently in the eucharist," says 
he, " is the promises and the Word of Grod. Without faith 
in this Word and these promises, the sacrament is dead ; it 
is a body without a soul, a cup without wine, a purse with- 
out money, a type without fulfilment, a letter without spirit, 
a casket without jewels, a scabbard without a sword/' 

Luther's voice was not, however, confined to Wittero- 
berg, and if he did not find missionaries to bear his instruc- 
tions to distant lands, God had provided a missionary of a 
new kind. The printing-press was the successor of the 
Evangelists. This was the breaching-baUery employed 
against the Roman fortress. Luther had prepared a mine 
the explosion of which shook the edifice of Rome to its low- 
est foundations. This was the publication of his famous 
book on the Babylonish Captivity of the Church, which ap- 
peared on the 6th of October 1520.* Never did man, in so 
critical a position, display greater courage. 

In this work he first sets forth with haughty irony all 
the advantages for which he is indebted to his enemies :— 

" Whether I will it or not," said he," " I become wiser 
every day, ui^ed on as I am by so many illustrious masters. 
Two years ago, I attacked indulgences, but with so much in- 
decision and fear, that I am now ashamed of it. It is not, how- 
ever, to be wondered at, for I was alone when I set this stone 
rolling^" He thanks Prierio, Eck, Emser, and his other ad- 
versaries : " I denied," continued he, " that the papacy was 
of Divine origin, but I granted that it wets of human right. 
Now, after reading all the subtleties on which these gentry 
have set up their idol, I know that the papacy is none otJier 
than the kingdom of Babylon,^ and the violence of Nimrod 
the mighty hunter. I therefore beseech all my friends and 
all the booksellers to bum the books that I have written on 
this subject, and to substitute this one proposition in their 
place: The papacy is a general chase led hy the Roman 
Ushdpy to catch and destroy 50M&."f 

• L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 63 ; and Leips. zvii. 511. 

t Papatus est robnata venatio Romoni epiaoopi. L. 0pp. Lat. IL $4. 
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Luther next proceeds to attack the prevailing errors on 
the sacraments, monastic vows, &c. He reduces the seven 
sacraments of the Church to three ; Baptism, Penance, and 
the Lord's Supper. After^explaining the true nature of this 
Supper, he passes on to baptism ;* and it is here especially 
that he lays down the excellence of faith, and vigorously at- 
tacks Rome. " God," says he, " has preserved this sacra- 
ment alone free from human traditions. God has said : He 
that beHeveih and is baptized, shall be saved. This promise 
of Grod should be preferred to the glory of all works, vows, 
satisfactions, indulgences, and all inventions of man. Now, 
on this promise, received by faith, depends our salvation. 
If we believe, our hearts are strengthened by the Divine 
promise ; and though the believer should be forsaken of all, 
this promise in which he believes will never forsake him. 
With it, he will resist the adversary who assaults his soul, 
and be prepared to meet death, and stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Grod. It will be his consolation in all his 
trials to say : God's promises never deceive ; of their truth 
J -o-ceived a pledge at my baptism;* if God is for me, 
who shall be against me? Oh, how rich is the baptized 
Christian t Nothing can destroy him except he refuse to 
believe. 

" Perhaps to what I have said on the necessity of faith, 
the baptism* of little children may be objected. But as the 
Word of Grod is mighty to change the heart of a wicked 
man, who ijS not less deaf nor less helpless th^n an infant, so 
the prayers of the Church, to which all things are possible, 
change the little child, by the faith it pleases God to place 
in his heart, and thus purifies and renews it."f 

We state Luther's 'doctrine upon Baptism without pre- 
tending to approve it. The very scriptural idea that no 
sacrament can be useful without faith, led Luther to declare 
" that children themselves believe in baptism, that they have 

• Sec Vol. I. p. 145, bot. 

t Sicut enim Verbom Dei potens est dmn eonat, etiain impii cor 
immntare, quod non minus est snrdum et incapax qnam uilus parvulns ; 
ita per orationem EcclesiaB offerentis et credentis, parvulus, fide infusa, 
nratator, mundator et renovaiar. L. 0pp. liat. H. 77. 
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a faith peculiar to them;"* and when it was objected to 
him that not having reason they could not have hlthy he re- 
plied, << What has reason to do with faith and with the Word 
of GocL ? Does it not on the contrary resist them ? No man 
can attain to faith unless he becomes a fool, without reason, 
without intelligence, and like a little child.^f We must not 
be afraid to point out errors in the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion : we do not pay them honours like those which Rome 
pays to its saints ; we defend neither Calvin nor Luther, 
but only Christ and his word. 

After having thus explained the doctrine of baptism,j: Lu- 
therwields it as a weapon c^ainst the papacy. In fact, if 
the Christian finds all his salvation in the renewal of his bap- 
tism i^ by faith, what need has he of the Romish ordinances ? 

'' For this reason, I declare," says Luther, " that neither 
pope, nor bishop, nor any man living, has authority to im- 
pose the least thing on a Christian, withoutliis own consent. 
All that is done without it is an act of tyr€umy.§ We are 
free from all men. The vow that we made at our baptism i^ is 
sufficient of itself, and more than we can ever fulAl.|| All 
other vows then, may be abolished. Let every man who 
enters the priesthood or any religious order be assured, that 
the works of a monk or of a priest difter in no respect before 
God from those of a peasant who tills his fields, or of a woman 
who manages her house.lT God estimates all things by the 
standard of faith. And it often happens that the simple la- 
bour of a serving man or maiden is more acceptable to God 

* Die Kinder in der Taufe selbet glaaben und eigenen glaaben ha- 
ben. L. Op. Leips. xiii. p. 360. 

t So nnvemiinftig und unverst&ndig, a]h k^in jimg kind. Ibid. p. 361. 

t See Vol. I. p. 145, bot. 

§ Dico itaque, neque papa, neque epiBcopus, neqiie ullas hominuni 
habet jus unius ayllabs constituendae super Ghiistianum hominem, nisi 
id fiat ejusdem consensu ; quidquid aliter fit, t}rrannico spiiitu fit. L. 
0pp. Lat. ii. 77. 

II Generali edicto toUere yota....abunde enim voyimufl in baptismo, 
et plus quam poesimus implere. Ibid. 78. 

IT Opera quantum libet sacra et ardua religiosoram et sacerdotniD, 
in ocuUs Dei prorsus nihil distare ab operibua rustid in agio laborantis, 
aut mulieris in domo sua curantis. Ibid. 
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than the fasts and works of a monk, because the latter are 
void of faith Christians are God's true people, led cap- 
tire to Babylon, and there stripped of what they had acquired 
by their baptism."* 

Such were the weapons by which the religious revolu- 
tion we are relating was effected. First, the necessity of 
faith was re-established, and then the reformers employed it 
aa a weapon to dash to atoms every superstition. It is with 
this power of Grod, which removes mountains, that they at- 
tacked so many errors. These words of Luther, and many 
others like them, circulating through cities, .convents, and 
rural districts, were the leaven that leavened the whole mass. 

Luther terminates this famous writing on the Captivity of 
Babylon with these words : — '^ I hear that new papal excom- 
munications are about to be fabricated c^ainst me. If it be 
true, this present book must be considered as part of my fu- 
ture recantation. The remainder will soon follow, to prove 
my obedience, and the complete work will form, with Christ's 
aid, such a whole as Rome has never heard or seen the like." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Fresh Negotiations — The Augustines at Eisleben — ^Miltitz — Deputa- 
tion to Luther — Miltitz and the Elector — Conference at Lichtemberg 
— ^Luther's Letter to the Pope — ^Book presented to the Pope — ^Union 
of Christ with the Believer — ^Liberty and Bondage. 

After such a publication, all hope of reconciliation between 
Luther and the pope must of necessity have vanished. The 
incompatibility of the reformer's faith with the doctrines of the 
Church must have struck the least discerning ; but precisely 
at that very time fresh negotiations had been opened. Five 
weeks before the publication of the Captivity of Bahyion, at 
the end of August 1520, the general chapter of the Augustine 
monks was held at Eisleben. The venerable Staupitz there 
resigned the general vicarship of the order, and it was con- 
ferred on Wenceslas Link, the same who had accompanied 
Luther to Augsburg.f . The indefatigable Miltitz suddenly 

» See Vol. I. p. 145, hot. t See Vol. I. p. 368. 
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arriyed in the midst of the proceedings.* He was ardeniiy 
desirous of reconciling Lnther with the pope. His Tanity, 
his avarice, and above all, his jealousy and hatred, were 
deeply interested in this result Eck and his boastings 
annoyed him ; he knew that the Ingolstadt doctor had been 
decrying him at Rome, and he would have made every 
sacrifice to baffle, by a peace that should be promptly con- 
cluded, the schemes of this importunate rival. The interests 
of religion were mere secondary matters in his eyes. One 
day, as he relates, he was dining with the Bishop of Leissen. 
The guests had already made pretty copious tibationSy when 
a new work of Luther's was laid before them. It was opened 
and read; the bishop grew angry; the official swore; but 
Miltitz burst into a hearty laugh.f He dealt with the Be- 
formation as a man of the world ; Eck as a theologian. 

Aroused by the arrival of Dr. Eck, Miltitz addressed the 
chapter of the Augustines in a speech, delivered with a 
strong Italian accent^ thinking thus to impose on his 
simple fellow-countrymen. " The whole Augustine order," 
said he, ^'is compromised in this afiair. Show me the 
means of restraining Luther." § — "We have nothing to do 
with the doctor," replied the fathers, " and cannot give you 
advice." They relied no doubt on the release from the 
obligations to his order which Staupitz had given Luther 
at Augsburg. Miltitz persisted : " Let a deputation from 
this venerable chapter wait upon Luther, and entreat him 
to write to the pope, assuring him that he has never plotted 
against his person. || That will be sufficient to put an end 
to the mattei:*" The chapter complied with the nuncio's 
demand, and commissioned, no doubt at his own request, 
the former vicar-general and his successor (Staupitz and 
Link) to speak to Luther. This deputation immediately 
set out for Wittemberg, bearing a letter from Miltitz to 

* Nondum tot pressns difficiiltatibus animum despondent Miltithis 

dignus profeoto tion mediocri lande. PallaTicini, i. 68. 

t Der Bischof entrttstot, der Official gefluchetierabergelachet habe. 
Seckend. p. 266. 

t Orationem habuit Italica pronuntiaiione Testitam. L. Epp. i. 48L 

§ Peteas oonsilium super n^e compescendo. Ibid. 

H Nihil me in personam suam fuisse molitam. Ibid. 48i. 
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flie doctor, filled with expressions of the greatest respect 
" There is no time to lose," said he ; " the thunder-storm, 
already gathering over the reformer's head, will soon burst 
forth ; and then all will be over." 

Neither Luther nor the deputies who shared in his senti- 
ments* expected any success from a letter to the pope. 
But that was an additional reason for not refusing to write 
one. Such a letter could only be a mere matter of form, 
which would set the justice of Luther's cause in a still 
stronger light. " This Itatianized Saxon (Miltitz)," thought 
Luther, " is no doubt looking to his own private interest in 
making the request. Well, then, let it be so I I will write, 
in conformity with the truth, that I have never entertained 
any designs against the pope's person. I must be on my 
guard against attacking the see of Rome itself too violently. 
Yet I will sprinkle it with its own salt." f 

But not long after, the doctor was informed of the arrival 
of the bull in Germany; on the 3d of October, he told 
Spalatin that he would not write to the pope, and on the 
6th of the same month, he published his book on the Capti" 
vity of Babylon. Miltitz was not even yet discouraged. 
The desire of humbling Eck made him believe in impossi- 
bilities. On the 2d of October, he had written to the elector 
full of hope : " All will go on well ; but, for the love of God, 
do not delay any longer to pay me the pension that you and 
yomr brother have given me these several years past I 
require money to gain new friends at Rome. Write to the 
pope, pay homage to the young cardinals, the relations of 
his holiness, in gold and silver pieces from the electoral 
mint, and add to them a few for me also, for I ^ave been 
robbed of those that you gave me."f 

Even after Luther had been informed of the bull, the 
intriguing Miltitz was not discouraged. He requested to 
have a conference with Luther at Lichtemberg. The 
elector ordered the latter to go there ;§ but his friends, 

* Qtdbns omnibus oansa mea non displicet. L. Epp. i. 486. 

i* Aspergetur tamen sale suo. Ibid. 

t Den Pabsts Nepoten, zwei oder drei ChurftiniUohe 0^ and 
Silberstiicke, zu yerefaren. Seokend. p. 267. 

§ Sicnt pnnoeps ordinavii. L. Epp. i. 456. 
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and aboT6 all, the affectionate Mekncthon^ opposed it* 
"What!" thought they; "accept a conference with the 
nuncio in so distant a place, at the yery moment when the 
bull is to appear which commands Luther to be seized and 
carried to Rome I Is it not clear that, as Dr. Edk is unable 
to approach the reformer on account of the open manner in 
which he has shown his hatred, the crafty chamberlain has 
taken upon himself to catch Luther in his toils ?" 

These fears had no power to stop the Wittemberg doctor. 
The prince has commanded, and he will obey/ "I am 
setting out for Lichtemberg," he wrote to the chaplain on 
the 11th of October; "pray for me." His friends would 
not abandon him. Towards evening of the same day, he 
entered lichtemberg on horseback, accompanied by thirty 
cavaliers, among whom was Melancthon. The papal nuncio 
arrived about the same time, with a train of four person8.-t- 
Was not this moderate escort a mere trick to inspire confi- 
dence in Luther and his friends ? 

Miltitz was very pressing in his solicitations, assuring 
Luther that the blame would be thrown on Eck and his 
foolish vaunting,} and that all would be concluded to the 
satisfadion of both parties. "Well then!" replied Luther, 
" I oflfer to keep silence henceforward, provid^ my adver- 
saries are silent likewise. For the sake of peace, I will do 
everything in my power." § 

li^iltitz was Med with joy. He accompanied Luthar as 
tax as Wittemberg. The reformer and the nuncio entered 
side by side into that city which Doctor Eck was already 
approaching, presenting with a threatening hand the for^ 
midable bull that was intended to crush the Refbrmation 
"We shall bring this business to a happy conclusion," 
wrote Miltitz to the elector immediately ; " thank the pope 



* InTito prxceptore {Melancthon) nescio quanta metmnte. L. 
Epp. i. 455. 

t Jener Ton mehr aU dreissi/;, diser aber kamn mi( Tier Pferden 
begl^tet. Seckend. p. 268. 

t Totom pondus in Eccinm Tersnras. L. Epp. i. 496. 

§ U( nihil Tidear j>mit(ere quod in me ad pacom quoqno niodo faoere 
poiBit. Ibid. 
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bt the rose, and at the same time send forty or fifty florins 
to the Cardinal Quatuor Sanctorum.^* 

Lather had now to fulfil his promise of writing to the 
pope. Before bidding Rome farewell for oyer, he was de- 
sirous of proclaiming to her once more some important and 
salutary truths. Many readers, from ignorance of the senti- 
ments that animated the writer, will consider his letter as a 
caustic writing, a bitter and insolent satire. 

All the evils that afflicted Christendom he sincerely 
ascribed to Rome: on this ground, his language cannot 
be regarded as insolent, but as containing the most solenm 
warnings. The greater his affection for Leo, and the greater 
his love for the Church of Christ, the more he desires to 
lay bare the extent of its wound. The energy of his ex- 
pressions is a scale by which to measure the energy of his 
affections. The moment is come for striking a decisive 
blow. We may almost imagine we see a prophet going 
round the city for the last time, reproaching it with its 
abominations, revealing the judgments of the Almighty, and 
calling out " Yet a few days more I" 

The following is Luther's letter : — 

" To the most holy Father in God, Leo X., Pope at Rome, 
be all health in Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 

" From the midst of the violent battle which for three 
years I have been fighting against dissolute men, I cannot 
hinder myself from sometimes looking towards you, Leo, 
most holy Father in God I And although the madness of 
your impious flatterers has constrained me to appeal fr(Hn 
your judgment to a future council, my heart has never been 
alienated from your holiness, and I have never ceased pray- 
ing constantly and with deep groaning for your prosperity 
and for that of your ponfificatcf 

'^ It is true that I have attacked certain antichristian doc- 
trines, and have inflicted a deep wound upon my adver- 
saries, because of their impiety. I do not repent of this, 
for I have the example of Christ before me. What is the 

* Seck«nd. p. 268. 

f Ut non totis Tiribos, sedulis atqae qoandun in me fait geiMbiiiidis 
preoibos apud Deum qussierim. L. £pp. i. 498. 

6* 
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006 of salt, if it hath lost its pungeDcy; or of the edge <rffli6 
sword, if it cuts not?* Cursed be the msm who does the 
Lord's work coldlj I Most excellent Leo, far from ever having 
entertained an evil thought in your respect, I wish you the 
most precious blessings for eternity. I have done but one 
thing — ^upheld the Word of truth. I am ready to submit 
to you in every thing; but as for this Word, I will not — I 
cannot abandon it.f He who thinks differently from me, 
thinks erroneously. 

'' It is true that I have attacked the court of Rome ; but 
neither you nor any man on earth can deny that it is more 
corrupt than Sodom and Gomorrah ; and that the impiety 
prevailing there is past all hope of cure. Yes I I have been 
filled with horror at seeing that under your name the poor 
people of Christ have been made a sport of. This I opposed, 
and I will oppose it again ; not that I imagine I shall be 
able, despite the opposition of flatterers, to prosper in any- 
thing connected with this Babylon, which is confusion itself; 
but I owe it to my brethren, in order that some may escape, 
if possible, from these terrible scourges. 

" You are aware that Rome for many years past has in- 
undated the world with all that could destroy both body and 
soul. The Church of Rome, once the foremost in sanctity, 
is become the most licentious den of robbers, the most shame- 
less of all brothels, the kingdom of sin, of death, and of hell,^ 
which Antichrist himself, if he were to appear, could not in- 
crease in wickedness. All this is clearer than the sun at 
noonday. 

" And yet, Leo I you sit hke a lamb in the midst of 
wolves, like Daniel in the lions' den I What can you do alone 
against such monsters? Perhaps there are three or four 
cardinals who combine learning with virtue. But what are 
they against so great a number ! You would all die of poison, 
before being able to make trial of any remedy. The fate of 

* Quid prodierit sal, si non mordeat I Quid os gladii, ei non osdat ! 

L. Epp. i. 499. 
f Verbum deserere et negare nee possum, neo toIo. Ibid. , 
t Fadta est spelnnca latronum lioentiosissima, lapanar omniiiiii 

impudentissinxum, regaum peccati, mortis, et infenii. Ibid. 500. 
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the court of Rome is deereed; Grod's wrath is upon it, smL 
will consume it.* It hates good advice, dreads refonn, will 
not mitigate the fury of its impiety, and thus deserves that 
men should speak of this city as of its mother : We vxmld 
have healed Babylon, hut she is not healedj forsake h/w.\ 
It was for you and your cardinals to have appli^ the remedy; 
hut the sick man mocks the physician, and the horse will 
not obey the rein. 

" Full of aflFection for you, most excdlent Leo, I have al- 
ways regretted that you, who are worthy of better times, 
should haye been raised to the pontificate in such days as 
these. Rome merits you not, nor those who resemble you ; 
she deserves toJiave Satan himself for her king. So true it 
is that he reigns more than you in that Babylon. Would 
to God that, laying aside that glory which your enemies so 
loudly extol, you would exchange it for some small living, or 
would support yourself on your paternal inheritance; for 

none but Iscariots deserve such honour my dear Leo, 

of what use are you in this Roman coiirt^ except that the 
basest men employ your name and power to ruin fortunes, 
destroy souls, multiply crimes, oppress the faith, the truth, 
and the whole Church of God? O Leo I Leo I you are the 
most unhappy of men, and you sit on the most dangerous of 
thrones I I tell you the truth because I mean you welL 

'^ Is it not true that under the spreading firmament of 
heaven there is nothing more corrupt or more detestable than 
the Romish court ? It infinitely exceeds the Turks in vices 
and corruption. Once it was the gate of heaven, now it is 
the mouth of hell; a mouth which the wrath of God keeps 
open so wide,t that on witnessing the unhappy people rushing 
into it, I cannot but utter a warning cry, as in a tempest, that 
some at least may be saved from the terrible gulf. 

" Behold, Leo, my Father! why I have inveighed 
against this death-dealing see. Far firom rising up against 



* Actum est de Bomanft curia ; perrenit in earn ir» Dei usque ial 
L. Epp. i. 500. 

t Jeremiah li. 9. 

X Olim janua coeli, nunc patens quoddam os infemi, et ta^ O0» quod 
urgente ira Dei, obatrui non potest. L. Epp. i. 50L 
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your person, I thought I was lahonring for your safety, by 
vaUantly attacking that prison, or rather that hell, in which 
you are shut up. To inflict all possible mischief on the court 
of Rome, is performing your duty. To cover it with shame, 
is to do Christ honour; in a word, to 6e a Christian is not to 
6ea Roman. 

" Yet finding that by succouring die see of Rome I lost 
both my labour and my pains, I transmitted to it this writing 
of diyorcement, and said: Farewell, Romel He tlkit is un- 
just J let him be unjust still ; and he which is filthy, let him he 
jiiUhy still I* and I devoted myself to the tranquil and solitary 
study of the Holy Scripture. Then Satan opened his eyes, 
and awoke his servant John Eck, a great adversary of Jesus 
Christ, in order to challenge me again to the lists. He was 
desirous of establishing, not the primacy of Saint Peter, but 
his own, and for that purpose to lead the conquered Luther 
in his triumphal train. His be the blame of all the disgrace 
with which the see of Rome is covered.*' 

Luther relates his communications with De Yio, MUtitz^ 
and Eck ; he then continues : 

" Now then, I come to you, most holy Father, and, pros- 
trate at your feet, I beseech you to curb, if that be possible, 
these enemies of peace. But I cannot retract my doctrine. 
1 cannot permit any rules of interpretation to be imposed on 
the Scriptures. The Word of God, which is the fountain 
whence all true liberty flows, must not be bound.f 

'^ Leo 1 my Father ! listen not to those flattering sirens 
who would persuade you that you are not a mere man, but 
a demi-god, and can command and require whatever you 
please. You are the servant of servants, and the place 
where you are seated is the most dangerous and miserable of 
all. Believe those who depreciate you, and not those who 
extol you. I am perhaps too bold in presuming to teach 
so exalted a majesty, which ought to instruct all men. 
But I see the dangers that surround you at Rome ; I see 
you driven to and fro, like the waves of the sea in a storm. 

* Reyelation xxii. 11. 

f Leges interpretandi Terbi Dei non patior, com oporteat Terbum Dei 
Mse non alligatum, quod libertatem docet. L. £pp. i. 504. 
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Charity urges me, and it is my duty to utter a cry of warn- 
ing and of safety. 

** That I may not appear empty-handed before your 
holiness, I present yon a small book which I have dedicated 
to you, and which will inform you of the subjects on which 
I should be engaged, if your parasites permitted me. It 
is a little matter, if its size be considered ; but a great one, 
if we regard its contents ; f<^ the sum of the christian life 
is therein contained. I am poor, and have nothing else 
to offer you; besides, have you need of any other than 
spiritual gifts ? I conunend myself to your holiness, whom 
may the Lord Jesus preserve for ever I Amen I" 
" The little book wbich Luther presented to the pope was 
his discourse on Christian Liberty, in which the reformer 
demonstrates incontrovertibly, how, without infiringing the 
liberty given by faith, a Christian may submit to all external 
ordinances in a spirit of liberty and charity. Two truths 
serve as a foundadon to the whole argument : ^' The Chris- 
tian is free and master in all things. The Christian is in 
bondage and a servant in all and to alL He is free and a 
master by faith ; he is a servant and a slave by love." 

He first explains the power of faith to make a Christian free. 
" Faith unites the soul to Christ, as a wife to her husband,'' 
says Luther to the pope. ^^ All that Christ has, becomes the 
property of the believing soul ; all that the soul has, becomes 
the property of Christ. Christ possesses every blessing and 
eternal salvation : they are henceforward the property of the 
souL The soul possesses every vice and sin : they become 
henceforth the property of Christ It is then the blessed 
exchange commences : Christ, who is God and man, Christ 
who has never sinned, and whose holiness is immaculate, 
Christ the Almighty and Everlasting, appropriating by his 
nuptial ring, that is, by faith, all the sins of the believer's 
soul, these sins are swallowed up and lost in Him ; for there 
is no sin that can stand before His infinite righteousness. 
Thus, by means of faith, the soul is delivered from every 
sin, and clothed with the eternal righteousness of her 
husband, Jesus Christ. Blessed union! the rich, noble, 
and holy spouse, Jesus Christ, unites in marriage with 
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ihftt poor, giiilty, and despised wife,* deMvers her bom 
every ill, and adorns her with the most costly blessings 

Christ, a priest and king, shares this honour and glory 

with every Christian. The Christian is a king, and con- 
sequently possesses all things; he is a priest, and conse- 
quently possesses God. And it is fieuth, and not works, 
that brings him to such honour. The Christian is free of 
all things, above all things, faith givmg him abundantly of 
every thing.'' 

In the second part of his discourse, Luther gives another 
view of the truth. '' Although the Christian is thus made 
free, he voluntarily becomes a slave, to act towards his 
brethren as Grod has a6ted towards him through Jesud 
Christ I desire (says he) to serve freely, joyfully, and 
gratuitously, a Father who has thus lavished upon me all 
the abundance of his blessings : I wish to become dl things 
for my neighbour, as Christ has become all things for me."— « 
^' From faith," continues Luther, '^ proceeds the love of Grod; 
from love proceeds a life full of liberty, charity^ and joy. 
Oh 1 how noble and elevated is the christian life I But, alas I 
no one knows it, no one preaches it. By.faith the Christian 
ascends to God; by love, he descends even to man, and 
yet he abides ever with Grod. This is true liberty — a liberty 
which surpasses all others as much as the heavens are 
above the earth." 

Such is the work with which Luther accompanied his 
letter to Leo. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

The Bull in Germany^Eok's Reception— -The BnU at Wittemheiv— 

Zwin^le's Interventioi^ 

While the reformer was thus addressing the Roman pontiff 
for the last time, the bull which anathematized him was 

* let nun das nicht eine fr5hliche Wirthschafft, da der reiche, edle^ 
fromme BrUntigam Christus^ das arme, yerachtete, hdse Hohrlein car 
Ehemvint. L. 0pp. CL.) zyil 385. 
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already in the hands of the chiefs of the Gennan C9rarch, 
and at the threshold of Luther's dwelling-place. It would 
appear that no doubts were entertained at Rome of the 
success of the step just taken against the Reformation. 
The pope had commissioned two high functionaries of his 
court, Caracdoli and Aleander, to bear it to the Archbishop 
of Mentz, desiring him to see it put in execution. But Eck 
himself appeared in Saxony as the herald and agent of the 
great pontifical work. 

The choice had long been doubtful " Eck," wrote an in- 
habitant of Rome about this time, '^ was peculiarly adapted 
for this mission by his impudence, his dissimulation, his lies, 
his flattery, and other vices, that are held in high esteem at 
Rome : but his fondness for drinking, a failing towards which 
the Italians entertain a great aversion, was rather against 
his election."* The influence, however, of his patron Fug- 
ger, " the king of crowns," prevailed in the end. This bad 
habit was even metamorphosed into a virtue in the case of 
Dr. Eck. " He is just the man we want," said many of the 
Romans ; ^' for these drunken Germans, what can be better 
than a drunken legate ?+ Their temerity can only be checked 
by an equal degree of temerity." Further, it was whispered 
about that no man of sincerity and good sense would under- 
take such a mission ; and that even could such a man be 
found, the magnitude of the danger would soon make him 
abandon the place. The idea of nominating Aleander as 
Dr. Eck's colleague seemed most excellent. " A worthy pair 
of ambassadors," said some ; " both are admirably suited for 
this work, and perfectly matched in effirontery, impudence, 
and debauchery."! 

The doctor of Ingolstadt had felt more than any other man 
the force of Luther's attack ; he had seen the danger, and 

* Temeritate, audaoia, mendaeiis simulatione, adnlationfi, et cseteria 
vitiis curisB aptis«egrej|pie pollet. Verum sola obstabat ebrietas, Italis (ut 
nosti) perqaam odiosa. lUederer, Nachrichten zmn kirchen-geschich- 
ten, i. 179. 

t Nihil magis Genoanos temnlentos quam temulentam decere legatnm. 
Ibid. 

t Egrogiam profeoto oratonun par, et canssa perquam conyemens, im- 
fmd^Qtiaque, temeritate, et yltse flagltiis simile. Ibid. 
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iiretched forth his hand to steady the tottering edifice of 
Borne. He was, in his own opinion, the Atlas destined to 
bear on his sturdy shoulders the ancient Roman world now 
threatening to fidl to mins. Proud of the success of his 
journey to Rome, — proud of the commission he had received 
from the soTcreign pontiff, — ^proud of appearing in Germany 
with the new title of protonotary and pontifical nuncio, — 
proud of the bull he held in his hands, and which contained 
the condemnation of his indomitable rival, his present mission 
was a more magnificent triumph than all the victories he 
had gsuned in Hungary, Bavaria, Lombardy, and Saxony, 
and from which he had previously derived so much renown. 
But this pride was soon to be brought low. The pope, by 
confiding the publication of the bull to Eck, had committed 
a fault destined to destroy its effect. So great a distinction, 
accorded to a man not filling an elevated station in the 
Church, offended all sensible men. The bishops, accustomed 
to receive the bulls direct from the Roman pontiff were dis- 
pleased that this should be published in their dioceses by a 
nuncio created for the occasion. The nation, that had laughed 
at the pretended conqueror at Leipsic at the moment of his 
flight to Italy, was astonished and indignant at seeing him 
recross the Alps, bearing the insignia of a papal nuncio, and 
famished with power to crush her chosen men. Luther 
considered this judgment brought by his implacable oppo- 
nent, as an act of personal revenge ; this condemnation was 
in his idea (says Pallavicini) the treacherous dagger of a 
mortal enemy, and not the lawful axe of a Roman lictor.* 
Hiis paper was no longer regarded as the bull of the sui»reme 
pontiff, but as the bull of Doctor Eck. Thus the edge was 
blunted and weakened beforehand by the very man who 
had prepared it. 

The Chancellor of Ingolstadt had made all haste to Sax- 
ony. Twas there he had fought ; 'twas there he wished to 
publish his victory. He succeeded in posting up the bull 
at Meissen, Merseburg, and Brandenburg, towards the end 
of September. But in the first of these cities it was stuck 

* Non tanqoun » loeiiri l^timi lio(ori0» Bed e tdo iafcoDudiBiiii hoitk. 
PftUATioixd,L74. 
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ap in a place where no one could read it, and the bishops of 
the three sees did not press its publication. Even his great 
protector, Duke George, forbade the council of Leipsic to 
make it generally known before receiving an order from 
the Bishop of Merseburg ; and this order did not come till 
the following year. " These difficulties are merely for form's 
sake/' thought John Eck at first ; for eyerything in other 
resx>ects seemed to smile upon him. Duke Greorge himself 
sent him a gilt cup filled with ducats. Even Miltitz, who 
had hastened to Leipsic at the news of his rival's presence, 
invited him to dinner. The two legates were boon com- 
panions, and Miltitz thought he could more effectually sound 
his rival over the bottle. "When he had drunk pretty 
freely, he began," says the pope's chamberlain, " to boast at 
a fine rate ; he displayed his bull, and related how he in- 
tended bringing that scoundrel Martin to reason."* But 
er^ong the Ingolstadt doctor observed that the wind was 
changing. A ^eat alteration had taken place in Leipsic 
daring the past year, f On St. Michael's day, some students 
posted up placards in ten different places, in which die new 
nuncio was sharply attacked. In alarm he fied to the 
cloister of St. Paul, in which Tetzel had aheady taken 
refuge, refused to see any one, and prevailed upon the 
rector to bring these youthful adversaries to account. But 
poor Eck gamed Httle by this. The students wrote a ballad 
upon him, which they sung in the streets ; Eck heard it 
from his retreat. Upon this he lost all his courage; the 
formidable champion trembled in every limb. Each day he 
received threatening letters. One hundred and fifty students 
arrived firom Wittemberg, boldly exclaiming against the 
papal envoy. The wretched apostolical nuncio could hold 
out no longer. " I have no wish to see him killed," said 
Luther, " but I am desirous that his schemes should faiL"^ 
Eck quitted his asylum by night, escaped secretly firom 

* Nachdem (writes Miltitz) er nan tapfer getnmken hatte, fieng er 
gleieh an trefi^ch Ton seiner Ordre zu prahlen, &c. Seckend. p. 238. 

i> hoDgd aliam fadenx et mentem lipsiae eum iuTenire qoam sperasset. 
L. £pp. L 492. 

X Nollem eiuB ocddx, qnanqnam <^tem ejus eonailia irrita fieri 
Ibid. 
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Leipsic, and went and hid himself at Coburg. Millitz, who 
relates this, boasted of it more than the reformer. This 
triumph was not of long duration ; all the conciliatory plans 
of the chamberlain failed, and he came to a melancholy end. 
Miltitz, being intoxicated, fell into the Rhine at Mentz, and 
was drowned. 

Gradually, however, Eck's courage revived. He repaired 
to Erfurth, whose theologians had given the Wittemberg 
doctor several proofs of their jealousy. He insisted that 
the bull should be published in this city; but the students 
seized the copies, tore them in pieces, and flung the frag- 
ments into i^e river, saying : " Since it is a bull (a 
bubble), let it float T* " Now," said Luther, when he was 
informed of this, " the pope's paper is a real buU (bubble)." 

Eck did not dare to appear at Wittemberg ; he sent the 
bull to the rector, threatening to destroy the university if 
he did not conform to it At the same time he wrote to 
Duke John, Frederick's brother and co-regent : " Do not 
misconstrue my proceedings," said he ; " for I am flghting 
on behalf of the faith, which costs me much care, toil, and 
money." f 

The Bishop of Brandenburg could not, even had he so 
wished, act in Wittemberg in his quality of ordinary ; for 
the university was protected by its privileges. Luther aikl 
Carlstadt, both condemned by the bull, were invited to be 
present at the deliberations that took place on its contents. 
The rector declared that as the bull was not accompanied 
by a letter from the pope, he would not publish it. The 
university already enjoyed in the surrounding countries a 
greater authority than the pontiff himself. Its declaration 
served as a model for the elector's government. Thus 
the spirit that was in Luther triumphed over the bull of 
Rome. 

While this affair was thus violently agitating the public 
mind in Germany, a solemn voice was heard in another 

* L. Epp. i. 520. A stadiosis disoerpta et in aqnam projeota, dicenti- 
bus : Bulla est, in aquam natet 1 playing on the word btUkif which 
means a bubble, the seal appended to the bull, and henee the bull itselt 

t Mit Yiel MUhe, Arbeit und Kosten. L. 0pp. (L.) zTii. 317. 
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country of Europe. One man, foreseeing the immense 
schism that the papal buU would cause in the Chupch, 
stood forward to utter a serious warning and to defend the 
reformer. It was the same Swiss priest whom we have 
mentioned before, IHrich Zwingle, who, without any re- 
lations of friendship with Luther, published a writing full of 
ivisdom and dignity, — ^the first of his numerous works.* A 
brotherly affection seemed to attract him towards the re- 
former of Wittemberg. " The piety of the pontiff," said 
he, '^ calls upon him to sacrifice gladly all that he holds 
dearest, for the glory of Christ his king and the public 
peace of the Church. Nothing is more injurious to his 
dignity than his defending it by bribery or by terror. . Be- 
fore eren Luther's writings had been read, he was cried 
down among the people as a heretic, a schismatic, and as 
Antichrist himself. No one had given him warning, no one 
had refuted him ; he begged for a discussion, and they were 
content to condemn him. The bull that is now published 
against him displeases even those who honour the pope's 
grandeur; for throughout it betrays signs of the impotent 
hatred of a few monks, and not those becoming the mild- 
ness of a pontiff, the vicar of a Saviour full of compassion. 
All men acknowledge that the true doctrine of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ has greatly degenerated, and that we need a 
striking public revival of laws and morality.f Look to all 
men of learning and virtue ; the greater their sincerity, the 
stronger is their attachment to the evangelical truth, and 
the less are they scandalized at Luther's writings. There is 
no one but confesses that these books have made him a 
better man,:( although perhaps they may contain passages 
that he does not approve of. — Let men of pure doctrine and 
acknowledged probity be chosen; let those princes above 
all suspicion, the Emperor Charles, the King of England, 

* Consilinm cnjusdam ex animo cupientis esse consnltnm et pontificis 
di^itati, et Christianse religionis tranquiUitati.— Zw. 0pp. cur. Schulero 
et Schaltheflsio, iii. 1-5. 

t Mnltam degenerasse ab ilia sincera Christ! e^angelica doctrina, 
adeo nt nemo non fateatur opus esse publica aliqua et insigoi legum ao 
momm instanratione. Zw. 0pp. iii. 3. 

4* Nemo non fatetnr m ez iUioB libris faetum ecHM melioMm. Ibid. 4 
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and the King of Hungary, themselyes appoiDit the arbitra- 
tors ; let these men read Lather's writings, hear him per- 
sonally, and let their decision be ratified! 'Stxncala n ^oS 
X^/^ou vathiia xai aXfidua I"* 

This proposition emanating from the conntry-of the Swiss 
led to no results. The great diyorce must be accomplished ; 
Christendom must be rent in twain ; and even in its wounds 
will the remedy for all its ills be found. 



CHAPTER IX. 

liitaier'f Appeal to GkKl— His Opinion of the BoU— A NeuinJ Family— 
Lather on the Bull— Against -the Bull of Antichrist—The Pope forbids 
Faith— Effects of the Bull— The Burning Pile of Louyain. 

In truth, what signified all this resistance of students, rectors, 
and priests ? If the mighty hand of Charles unites with the 
pope's, will they not crush these scholars and grammarians ? 
"Who shall withstand the power of the pontiff of Christ- 
endom, and of the Emperor of the West? Hie bolt is dis- 
charged ; Luther is cut off from the Church ; the Gospel 
seems lost. At this solemn moment, the reformer does not 
conceal from himself the perils that surround him. He casts 
his looks to heaven. He prepares to receive, as from the 
hand of the Lord, the blow that seems destined to destroy 
him. His soul reposes at the foot of the throne of God. 
" What will happen ?" said he. " I know not, and I care 
not to know, feeling sure tbat He who sitteth in heaven hath 
foreseen from all eternity the beginning, continuation, and 
end of all this affair. Wherever the blow may reach me, I fear 
not. The leaf of a tree does not fall to the ground without 

the will of our Father. How much less we ourselves 

It is a little matter to die for the Word, since this Word, 

* May the teaching and the truth of Christ preyail 1 
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which was made flesh for ns, died itself at first We shall 
arise with it, if we die with it, and passing where it has 
gone bdbre, we shall arrive where it has arrived, and abide 
with it through all eternity."* 

Sometimes, however, Luther cannot restrain the contempt 
inspired by the mancenvres of his enemies ; we then find in 
him that mixture of sublimity and irony which characterizes 
him. " I know nothing of Eck," said he, " except that he 
has arrived with a long beard, a long bull, and a long purse ; 
but I laugh at his bulL^f 

On the 3d of October he was informed of the papal brieC 
'^ It is come at last, this Roman bull," said he. '^ I des- 
pise and attack it as impious, false, and in every respect 
worthy of Eck. It is Christ himself who is condemned 
therein. No reasons are given in it : I am cited to Rome, 
not to be heard, but that I may eat my words; I sixaXL treat 
it as a forgery, although I believe it true. Oh, that Charles 
y. would act like a man I and that for the love of Christ 
he would attack these wicked spirits 1} I rejoice in hav- 
ing to bear such ills for the best of causes. Akeady I fed 
greater liberty in my heart ; for at last I know that the 
pope is Antichrist, and that his throne is that of Satan 
himself." 

It was not in Saxony alone that the thunders of Rome 
had caused aUirm. A trajiquil family of Swabia, one that 
had remained neuter, found its peace suddenly disturbed. 
Bilibald Pirckfaeirnqr of Nuremberg, one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his day, early bereft of his beloved wife 
Crescentia, was attached by the closest ties of affection 
to his two young sisters. Charity, abbess of Saint Claire, 
and Clara, a nun in the same convent. These two pious 
young women served God in this seclusion, and divided 
their time between study, the care of the poor, and medita- 
tion on eternal life. Bilibald, a statesman, found some re- 
* Punm «st nos pro V erbo mori* oom ipenm inouriMtam pro nobis priuB 
mortniim dt. L. Epp. i. 490. 

f Venisse enm barbatam, bullatum, nmnmatum. Ridebo et ego bullam 
8iT« ampnllun. Ibid. 488. 

$ Utinam Oaolus Tiroisct, et pro Christo ho« Saiftnai aRgred«raliir. 
Ibid. 494. 
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laxation from his public cares in the correspondence he kept 
np with them. They were learned, read Latin, and studied 
the Fathers ; but there was nothing they loTcd so much as 
the Holy Scriptures. They had never had any other instruc- 
tor than their brother. Charity's letters bear the impress of 
a delicate and loving mind. Full of the tcnderest affection 
for Bilibald, she feared the least danger on his account. 
Pirckheimer, to encourage thid timid creature, composed a 
dialogue between Charitas and Veritas (Charity and Truth), 
in which Veritas strives to give confidence to Charitas.* 
Nothing could have been more touching, or better adapted 
to console a tender and anxious heart. 

What must have been Charity's alarm when she heard it* 
rumoured that Bilibald's name was posted up under the 
pope's bull on the gates of the cathedral beside that of Lu- 
ther I In fact, Eck, impelled by blind fury, had associated 
with Luther six of the most distinguished men in Grermany, 
Carlstadt, Feldkirchen, Egranus, who cared little about it, 
Adelmann, Pirckheimer, and his friend Spengler, whom the 
public functions with which they were invested rendered 
particularly sensible to this indignity. Great was the agita- 
tion in the convent of St. Claire. How could they endure 
Bilibald's shame? Nothing is so painful to relatives as 
trials of this nature. The danger was truly urgent. In vain 
did the city of Nuremberg, the Bishop of Bamberg, and even 
the Dukes of Bavaria intercede in favour of Spengler and 
Pirckheimer; these noble-minded men were compelled to 
humble themselves before Dr. Eck, who made them feel all 
the importance of a Roman protonotary, and compelled them 
to write a letter to the pope, in which they declared that they 
did not adhere to the doctrines of Luther, except so far as 
they were conformable with the christian faith. At the same 
time Adelmann, with whom Eck had once disputed, as he 
rose from table, after a discussion on the great question then 
filling every mind, was forced to appear before the bishop of 
Augsburg, and clear himself upon oath from all participation 
in the Lutheran heresy. Yet vengeance and anger proved 
bad counsellora to Eck. The names of Bilibald and of his 
* PiroUitimeri Osp. IVanokfort 
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friends brought discredit on the bull The character of these 
eminent men, and their numerous oonnexionSy served to in- 
crease the general irritation. 

Luther at first pretended to doubt the authenticity of the 
bulL ^* I hear/' says he in the first of his writings on the 
subject, '' that Eck has brought a new bull from Rome, which 
resembles him so much that it might be called Doctor Eck^ 
— so full is it of falsehood and error. He would have 
us believe that it is the pope's doing, whOe it is only a 
forgery.'' After having set forth the reasons for his doubts, 
Liuther concludes by saying : ^' I must see with my own 
eyes the lead, the seal, the strings, the clause, the signa- 
ture of the bull, in fact the whole of it, before I value aU 
these clamours even at a straw I"* 

But no one doubted, not even Luther himself, that it really 
emanated from the pope. Germany waited to see what 
the reformer would do. "Would he stand firm ? All eyes 
were fixed on Wittemberg. Luther did not keep his con- 
temporaries long in suspense. He replied with a terrible 
discharge of artillery, publishing on the 4th of November 1520 
his treatise Against the Bull of Antichrist. 

" What errors, what deceptions," says he, " have crept 
among the poor people under the mantle of the Church 
and of the pretended infallibility of the pope I How many 
souls have thus been lost ! how much blood spilt I how many 

murders committed 1 how many kingdoms devastated I 

'* I can pretty clearly distinguish," says he ironically, a 
little further on, '^ between. skill and malice,, and I set no 
high value on a malice so .unskilful. To bum books is so 
easy a matter that even children can do it ; much more, 
then, the Holy Father and his doctors.-}- It would be well 
for them to show greater ability than that which is required 

to bom books Besides, let them destroy my works I I 

desire nothing better ; for all my wish has been to lead souls 
to the Bible, so that they might afterwards neglect my writ- 

* Oder nicht ein Haarbreit geben. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 323. 
t So ist BUcher yerbrennen so leicht. dass es auch Kinder k(5xmeo, 
geschweig denn der heilige Vater Pabst. Ibid. 324. 
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ings.** Great God! if we had a knowledge of Scriptiire, 

what need would there be of any books of mine? I 

am free, by the grace of God, and bulls neither console nor 
alarm me. My strength and my consolation are in a place 
where neither men nor devils can reach them." 

Luther's tenth proposition, condemned by the pope, was 
thus drawn up : ^' No man's sins are forgiven, unless he 
bdieves they are forgiven when the priest absolves him." 
By condemning this, the pope denied that faith was ne- 
cessary in the sacrament ^' Hiey pretend," exclaims Luther^ 
" that we must not bdieve our sins are forgiven when we 
receive absolution from the priest. And what then ought 

we to do? Listen, Christians, to this news from Rome. 

Condemnation is pronounced against that article of faith 
which we profess when we say : * I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the forgiveness of sins.' 
If I were certain that the pope had really issued this 
bull at Rome (and he had no doubt about it), and that 
it was not invented by £ck, that prince of liars, I should 
like to proclaim to all Christians that they ought to consider 
the pope as the real Antichrist spoken of in Scripture. And 
if he would not discontinue publicly to proscribe the faith 

of the Church, then let even the temporal sword resist 

Attn, rather than the Turk! For the Turk permits us to 

believe, but the pope forbids it." 

While Luther was speaking thus forcibly, his dangers 
were increasing. His enemies' plan was to expel him 
from Wittemberg. If Luther, and Wittemberg can be 
separated, Luther and Wittemberg will be ruined. One 
blow would thus free Rome both from the heretical doctor 
and the heretical university. Duke George, the Bishop 
of Merseburg, and the Leipsic theologians secretly applied 
themselves to the task.f When Luther heard of it, he 
said : ^' I place the whole matter in God's hands."^ These 

* In Biblien zu flihren, dass man derselben Verstand ^langte, and 
denn meine Buchlein yersohwinden liess. L. 0pp. (L.) zriL 334. 
t Ut Wittemberga pellerer. L. Epp. L 519. 
t Id quod in manum Dei refero. Ibid. 520. 
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intrigues were not entirely ineffectual: Adrian, Hebrew pro- 
fessor at Wittemberg, suddenly turned against the doctor. 
Great strength of faith was required to bear up against the 
blow inflicted by the court of Rome. There are some 
characters that will go along with the truth only to a certain 
point. Such was Adrian. Alarmed by this condemna- 
tion, he quitted Wittemberg, and repaired to Dr. Eck at 
liCipsic. 

The bull was beginning to be carried into execution. 
The voice of the pontiff of Christendom was not powerless. 
For ages, fire and sword had taught submission to his decrees. 
The burning piles were erected at his yoice. Everythmg 
seemed to announce that a terrible catastrophe would shortly 
put an end to the daring revolt of this Augustine monk, 
in October 1520 Luther's books were taken away from 
all the booksellers*- shops in Ingolstadt and put under seal 
The Elector-archbishop of Mentz, moderate as he was, felt 
obliged to banish Uhrich of Hiitten from his court, and to 
imprison his printer. The papal nuncios had besieged the 
youthful emperor : Charles declared that he would protect 
the old religion;* and in some of his hereditary posses- 
sions scaffolds were erected on \thich the writings of the 
heretic were to be reduced to ashes. Princes of the Church 
and tjouncillors of state were present at these autos-da-fd 

Eck behaved with insolence, in every quarter threaten- 
ing the great and the learned, and " filling every thing with 
his smoke," as Erasmus says.f " The pope," said Eck, 
" who has overthrown so .many counts and dukes, will 
know how to bring these wretched grammarians to theur 
senses. J We must tell the Emperor Charles himself : Tou 
are but a cobbler J^^ And his colleague Aleander, frowning 
like a schoolmastet who threatens his pupils with the rod,|| 
said to Erasmus : ^* We shall know how to get at this 

* A ministris pontificiis mature pTseoccnpatus, dedararit se Telle 
?eierem fidem tutari. PallaTiclni, i. 80. 
f Omnia sois fumis complens. Hardt. Hist. lit. Bef. i. 169, 
X Tres pediculosos grammatistas. Ibid. 
§ Pontifex potest dicere CsBsari Carolo ; Tu es cerdo. Ibid. 
£o Tulta quo solent tetrici literatores pueris ninari Tirgas, , IWi 
VOL. u. 7 
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Duke Frederick, and teach him reason." Aleander was quite 
elated with his success. To hear the haughty nmido talk, 
one would have thought. that the fire which consumed 
Luther's books at Mentz was '' the beginning of the end."* 
These flames (said they one to another at Rome) will spread 
terror far and yride. It was so with many timid and super- 
stitious minds ; but eyen in the hereditary states of Charles, 
the only places in which they dared carry out the boil, the 
people, and sometimes the nobles, often replied to ^ese 
pontifical demonstrations by ridicule or by expressicms of 
indignation. " Luther," said the doctors of Louvain, when 
they appeared before Margaret, governor of the Nether- 
lands, " Luther is overturning the christian faith." — ■" Who 
is Luther?" asked the princess.-^-" An ignorant monk." — 
" Well, then," replied she, " do you who are so wise and 
so numerous write against him. The world will rather 
believe many wise men than an isolated and utdeamed 
man." The Louvain doctors preferred an easier method. 
They erected a vast pile at their own expense. A great 
multitude thronged the place of execution. Students and 
citizens might be seen hastily traversing the crowd, 
bearing large volumes under their arms, which they threw 
into the flames. Their zeal edified both monks and doctors ; 
but the trick was afterwards discovered — ^it was the Sermanes 
DiscipuUj Tartaretus, and other scholastic and papistical 
works, they had been throwing into the fire, instead of 
Luther's writings I* 

The Count of Nassau, viceroy of Holland, replied to the 
Dominicans who solicited permission to bum the doctor's 
books : " Go and preach the Gospel with as much purity 
as Luther does, and you will have to complain of nobody." 
As the conversation turned upon the reformer at a banquet 
when the leading princes of the empire were present, the 
Lord of Bavenstein said aloud : " In the space of four 
centuries, a single Christian has ventured to raise his head, 
and him the pope wishes to put to death I"f 

• Seckend. p. 289. 
£8 ist in Yierhondert Jahren ein christlicher Mann aafgeetondeoudflBi 
wiU der Pabst todt baben. S^kend. p. 288. 
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Luther, sensible of the strength of his cause, remained 
tranquil in the midst of the tumult the bull had created.* 
** If you did not press me so earnestly,'' said he to Spalatin, 
^ I should keep silence, well knowing that the work must 
be accomplished by the counsel and power of God."f The 
timid man was for speaking out, the strong desired to 
remain silent. Luther discerned a power that escaped the 
eyes of his friend. "Be of good cheer," conlinues the 
reformer. " It is Christ who has begun these things, and it 
is He that will accomplish Jthem, whether I be banished or 
put to death. Jesus Christ is here present, and He who is 
within ud is greater than he who is in the world."^ 



CHAPTER X. 

DecisiTe Step of the Reformer— Luther's Appeal to a OenenJ Council 
--Close Combat— The Bull burnt by Luther— Meaning of this daring 
Act — Luther in the Academy— Luther against the Pope— New Work 
by Melancthou— How Luther encourages his Friends— ^Progress of the 
Struggle — Melancthon's Opinions on the Weak-hearted — Luther's 
Treatise on the Bible— t>octrine of Grace — Luther's Recantation. 

Duty obliged Luther to speak, that the truth might be 
maidfested to the world. Rome has struck the blow : he 
will show how he has received it. The pope has put him 
under the ban of the Church ; he will put the pope under 
the ban of Christendom. Hitherto the pontiff's commands 
have been all-powerful; he will oppose sentence to sentence, 
and the world shall know ^diich has the greater strength. 
" I desire," said he, " to set my conscience at rest, by 

* In buUosis illis tumultibus. L. Epp. i. 519. 
-h Rem totam Deo committerem. Ibid. 521. 
t GhxistuB ista oopit, ipse perfioiet, etiam me sire oztiiioto, site ftigato. 
Ibid. 526. 
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disclosing to all men the danger that threatens them;*^ 
and at the same time he prepared to make a fresh appeal 
to a general connciL An appeal from the pope to a councfl 
was a crime. It is therefore hy a new attack on the pontifical 
power that Luther presumes to justify those by which it had 
been preceded. 

On the 17th of November, a notary and fire witnesses, 
among whom was Crudger, met at ten o'clock in the 
morning in one of the halls of the Augustine conyent 
where Luther resided. There, the public officer (Sarctor of 
Eisleben) immediately proceeding to draw up the minute of 
his protest, the reformer in presence of these witnesses said 
with a solemn tone of voice : — 

^^ Considering that a general council of the Christian 
Church is above the pope, especially in matters of faith ; 

*^ Considering that the power of the pope is not above but 
inferior to Scripture ; and that he has no right to slaughter the 
sheep of Christ's flock, and throw them into the jaws of the 
wolf; 

^^ I, Martin Luther, an Augustine friar, doctor of the Holy 
Scriptures at Wittemberg, appeal by these presents, in behalf 
of myself and of those who are or who shall be with me, 
from the most holy pope Leo to a future general and chris- 
tian counciL 

^' I appeal from the said pope, firs% as an unjust, rash, 
and tyrannical judge, who condenms me without a hear- 
ing, and without giving any reasons for his judgment; 
secondly, as a heretic and an apostate, misled, hardened, and 
condemned by the Holy Scriptures, who commands me to 
deny that christian faith is necessary in the use of the 
sacraments ;f thirdly, as an enemy, an antichrist, an adver- 
sary, an oi^ressor of Holy Scripture,^: who dares set his 
own words in opposition to the Word of God ; fourthly^ as 

* lit meam oonsoientiam redimam. L. Epp. i. 522. 

t Ab errimeo, indorato, per Scriptnras sanctas damnato, hseretioo et 
apoBtata. L. 0pp. Lat. iL 50. See also L. 0pp. (L.) xyu. 382. Tbeio 
are tome paragn4>h8 in the Genaan that are not in the Latin texL 

X OppresKNra totins Sacra Soriptora. Ibid, 
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a despiser, a calumniator, a blasphemer of the holy Christian 
Church, and of a free council, who maintains that a council 
is nothing of itself. 

" For this reason, with all humility, I entreat the most 
serene/ most illustrious, excellent, generous, noble, strong, . 
wise, and prudent lords, namely, Charles emperor of Rome, the 
electors, princes, counts, barons, knights, gentlemen, council- 
lors, cities and communities of the whole German nation, to 
adhere to my protest, and to resist with me the antichristian 
conduct of the pope, for the glory of God, the defence of the 
Church and of the christian doctrine, and for the maintenance 
of the free councils of Christendom ; and Christ, our Lord, 
will reward them bountifully by his everlasting grace. But 
if there be any who scorn my prayer, and continue to obey 
that impious man the pope, rather than God,* I reject by 
these presents all responsibility, having faithfully warned 
their consciences, and I abandon them to the supreme judg- 
ment of God, with the pope and his adherents." 

Such is Luther's bill of divorce ; such is his reply to the 
pontifTs bull. A great seriousness pervades the whole of 
this declaration. The charges he brings against the pope 
are of the gravest description, and it is not heedlessly that 
he makes them. This protest was circulated through Ger- 
many, and sent to most of the courts of Christendom. 

Luther had, however, a still more daring step in reserve, 
although this which he had just taken appeared the extreme of 
audacity. He would in no respect be behindhand with Rome. 
The monk of Wittemberg will do all that the sovereign pontiff 
dares do. He gives judgment for judgment ; he raises pile for 
pile. The son of the Medici and the son of the miner of Mans- 
feldt have gone down into the lists ; and in this desperate 
straggle, which shakes the world, one does not strike a blow 
which the other does not return. On the 10th of December, 
a placard was posted on the walls of the university of Wit- 
temberg, inviting the professors and students to be present 
at nine o'clock in the morning, at the Eastern Gate, near 
the Holy Cross. A great number of doctors and students 

* Et iMipo, unpio hoxniniy pins quam Deo obediant. L. 0pp. Lat. it 50. 
L. 0pp. (L.) zriL 332. 
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assembled, and Luther, walking at their head, conducted the 
procession to the appointed place. How many burning piles 
has Rome erected during the course of ages ! Luther resolres 
to make a better application of the great Roman principle. 
It is only a few old papers that are about to be d^troyed; 
and fire, thinks he, is intended for that purpose. A scajQbld 
had been prepared. One of the oldest masters of arts set fire 
to it. As the flames rose high into the air, the formidable 
Augustine, wearing his frock, approached the pile, carrying 
the Canon Law, the Decretals, the Clementines, the papal 
Extrayagants, some writings by Eck and Emser, and the 
pope's bull. Hie Decretals having been first consumed, 
Luther held up the bull, and said : ^' Since thou hast vexed 
the Holy One of the Lord, may everlasting fire vex and con- 
sume thee !" He then flung it into the flames. Never had war 
been declared with greater energy and resolution. After 
this Luther calmly returned to the city, and the crowd of 
doctors, professors, and students, testifying their approval 
by loud cheers, re-entered Wittemberg with him. "The 
Decretals," said Luther, " resemble a body whose face is meek 
as a young maiden's, whose limbs are full of violence like those 
of a lion, and whose tail is filled with wiles like a serpent. 
Among all the laws of the popes, there is not one word that 
teaches us who is Jesus Christ."* " My enemies," said he 
on anotl^r occasion, " have been able, by burning my books, 
to injure the cause of truth in the minds of the common 
people, and destroy their souls ; for this reason, I consumed 
their books in return. A serious struggle has just begun. 
Hitherto I have been only plajdng with the pope. I began 
this work in God's name ; it will be ended without me and 
by His might. If they dare bum my books, in which more 
of the Gospel is to be found (I speak without boasting) than 
in all the books of die pope, I can with much greater reason 
bum theirs, in which no good can be discovered." 

If Luther had commenced the Reformation in this man- 
ner, such a step would undoubtedly have entailed the most 
deplorable residts. Fanaticism might have been aroused by 
it, and the Church thrown into a course of violence uid dis- 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1493.14»6. 
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order. But the reformer bad preluded his work by seriouiriy 
explaining the lessons of Scripture. The foundations had 
been wisely laid. Now, a powerful blow, such as he had just 
liven, might not only be without inconyenienee, but even 
accelerate the moment in which Christendom would throw 
off its bonds. 

Luther thus solemnly declared that he separated from the 
pope and his church. This might appear necessary to him 
after his letter to Leo X« He accepted the excommunica- 
tion that Rome had inronounced. He showed die christian 
world that there was now war unto death between him and 
the pope. He burnt his ships upon the beach, thus imposing 
on himself the necessity of advancing and of combating. 

Luther had re-entered Wittemberg. On the morrow, the 
lecture-room was more crowded than usual AU minds were 
in a state of excitement ; a solenm feeling pervaded the as- 
sembly ; they waited expecting an address from the doctor* 
He lectured on the Psalms, — a course that he had commenced 
in the month of March in the preceding year. Having 
finished his explanations, he remained silent a few minutes, 
and then continued energetically : '^ Be on your guard against 
the laws and statutes of the pope. I have burnt his Decretals, 
but this is merely child^s play. It is time, and more than 
time, that the pope were burnt ; that is (explaining himself 
immediately), the see of Rome, with all its doctrines and 
abominations.*' Then assuming a more solemn tone, he 
added : " If you do not contend with your whole heart 
against the impious government of the pope, you cannot be 
saved. Whoever takes delight in the religion and worship 
of popery, will be eternally lost in the world to come."* 

" If you reject it," continued he, " you must expect to 
incur every kind of danger, and even to lose your lives. But 
it is far better to be exposed to such perils in this world than 
to keep silence ! So long as I live, I will denounce to my 
brethren the sore and the plague of Babylon, for fear that 
many who are with us should fall back like the rest into the 
bottomless pit." 

We can scarcely imagine the effect produced on the assembly 

* Mobs ewig in jenem L«ben yerlohren seyn. L. 0pp. (L.) rvii. 838. 
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by this discourse, the energy of which surprises us. ^ Not 
one among us," adds the candid student who has handed 
it down, ^' unless he he a senseless log of wood (as all the 
papists are, he says parenthetically), douhts that this is truth 
pure and undefiled. It is evident to all helievers that Dr. 
Luther is an angel of the living God, called to feed Christ's 
wandering sheep with the Word of God." * 

This discourse and the act by which it was crowned mark 
an important epoch in the Reformation. The dispute at 
Leipsic had inwardly detached Luther from the pope. But 
the moment in which he burnt the bull, was that in which 
he declared in the most formal manner his entire separation 
from the Bishop of Rome and his church, and his attach- 
ment to the universal Church, such as it had been founded 
by the apostles of Jesus Christ. At the eastern gate of the 
city he lit up a fire that has been burning for three centuries. 

" The pope," said he, " has three crowns ; and for this 
reason : the first is against God, for he condenms religion ; 
the second against the emperor, for he condemns the secular 
power ; the third is against society, for he condemns mar* 
riage."-{- When he was reproached with inveighing too 
severely against popery : " Alas I " replied he, " would that 
I could speak against it with a voice of thunder, and that 
each of my words was a thunderbolt 1 "| 

This firmness spread to Luther's friends and fellow-coun- 
trymen. A whole nation rallied around him. The univer- 
sity of Wittemberg in particular grew daily more attached 
to this hero, to whom it was indebted for its importance and 
glory. Carlstadt then raised his voice against that ^' furious 
lion of Florence," which tore all human and divine laws, 
and trampled under foot the principles of eternal truth. 
.Melancthon, also, about this time addressed the states of the 
empire in a writing characterized by the elegance and wis- 
dom peculiar to this amiable man. It was in reply to a 
work attributed to Emser, but published under the name of 

* Lutheram esse Dei yiyentis an/i^lum qui palabundas Chrisii o^M 
pasoat. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 123. 
t L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1313. 
t Und ein jegUoh Wort eine Doim«rftzi wSre. Ibid. 1S50. 
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Bhudintis, a Roman divine. Never had Lnther himself 
spoken with greater energy ; and yet there was a grace in 
Melancthon's language that won its way to every heart. 

After showing by various passages of Scripture that the 
pope is not superior to the other bishops : '< What is it/' 
says he to the states of the empire, ^Hhat prevents our 
depriving the pope of die rights that we have given him?* 
It matters little to Luther whether our riches, that is to 
say, the treasures of Europe, are sent to Rome; but the 
great cause of his grief and ours is, that the laws of the 
pontiffs and the reign of the pope not only endanger the 
souls of men but ruin them entirely. Each one may judge 
for himself whether it is becoming or not to contribute his 
money for the maintenance of Roman luxury ; but to judge 
of religion and its sacred mysteries, is not within the scope 
of the commonalty. It is on this ground, then, that Luther 
appeals to your faith and zeal, and that all pious men 
unite with him, — some aloud, others with sighs and groans. 
Gall to remembrance that you are Christians, ye princes of 
a christian people, and wrest these sad relics of Christen- 
dom from the tyranny of Antichrist. They are deceivers 
who pretend that you have no authority over priests. That 
same spirit which animated Jehu against the priests of 
Baaly urges you, by this precedent, to abolish the Roman 
superstition, which is much more horrible than the idolatry 
of Baal.^'f Thus spoke the gentle Melancthon to the princes 
of Crermany. 

A few cries of alarm were heard among the friends of 
the Reformation. Timid minds inclined to extreme measures 
of condliation, and Staupitz, in particular, expressed the 
deepest anxiety. ^^ All this matter has been hitherto mere 
play," wrote Luther to him. "You have said yourself, 
that if God does not do these things, it is impossible they 
can be done. The tumult becomes more and more tumult- 
uous, and I do not think it will ever be appeased, except at 

^ Quid obflUt quominn' pfti^ qaod dedimne jne adimamuB 1 Corpu 
B«tL837. 

t Ui«zti]i|siuffli SUmh, miilio ietriimiB Baalia idoloUtrift, RomaaaBi 
HpontitioiMin. Ibid. 
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the last day.*** Thus did Luther enconnge these aflfrightad 
mmds. lliree centuries have passed away, and the tnmnlt 
has not yet subsided ! 

" The papacy," continued he, "is no longer what it was 
yesterday and the day before. Let it excommunicate and 

bum my writings! let it slay me! it shall not check 

that which is advancing. Some great portent is at our 
doors.f I burnt the bull, at first with great trembling, but 
now I experience more joy from it than from any action I 
have evar done in my life." J 

We inyoluntarily stop, and are delighted at reading in 
Luther's great soul the mighty future that was preparing. 
" my father," said he to Staupitz in conclusion, " pray for 
the Word of God and for me. I am carried away and tossed 
about by these wares." § 

Thus war was declared on both sides. The combat- 
ants threw away their scabbards. The Word of Grod re- 
asserted its rights, and deposed him who had taken the 
place of Grod himself. Society was shaken. Li every age 
selfish men are not wanting who would let human society 
sleep on in error and corruption; but wise men, although 
they may be timid, think differently. " We are well aware,** 
said the gentle and moderate Melancthon, " that statesmen 
have a dread of innovation ; and it must be acknowledged 
that, in this sad confusion which is denominated human 
life, ccmtroversies, and even those which proceed from the 
justest causes, are always tainted with some evil. It is 
requisite, however, that in the Church, the Word and com- 
mandments of Grod should be preferred to every mortal thing.|| 
Grod threatens with his eternal anger those who endeavour 
to suppress the truth. For this reason it was a duty, a 

* TnmoUiis 9gnf^9 tmnaltaatuir, ut nisi extrema die sedan mihi posse 
non Tideator. L. Epp. L 541. 

•f* Omnino aliqiiid portent! prsB foribos est. Ibid. 542. What a pre- 
sentiment of the fatnre ! 

t Primum trepidos et orans, sed nunc Isetior qaam olio totius vitso 
mesB facto. Ibid. 

§ Ego flnctibns his rapior et Tolyor. Ibid. 

I Sed tam^ in Ecelesia necesse est anteferri mandatam Dei (winibns 
nbns hnminis. Melaneth. Vita Lntheri. 
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christian duty, incambent on Luther, and from which he 
could not draw back, especially as he was a doctor of the 
Church of God, to reprore the pernicious errors which 
unprincipled men were disseminating with inconceiyable 
^frontery. If controversy engenders many evils, as I see 
to my great sorrow," adds the 'wise Philip, " it is the fault 
of those who at first propagated error, and of those who, 
filled with diabolical hatred, are now seeking to uphold if 

But all men did not think thus. Luther was overwhelmed 
with reproaches: the storm burst upon him from every 
quarter of heaven. " He is quite alone/' said some ; " he is 
a teacher of novelties," said others. 

" Who knows," replied, Luther, sensible of the call that 
was addressed to him from on high, 'Mf Grod has not 
chosen and called me,* and if they ought not to fear 
that, by despising me, they despise God himself? Moses 
was alone at the departure from Egypt ; Elijah was alone 
in %he reign of King Ahab; Isaiah alone in Jerusalem; 

Ezekiel alone in Babylon God never selected as a 

prophet either the high-priest or any other great person- 
age ; but ordinarily he chose low and despised men, 
once even the shepherd Amos. In every age, the saints 
have had to reprove the great, kings, princes, priests, 

and wise men, at the peril of their lives And was 

it not the same under the New Testament ? Ambrose was 
alone in his time; after him, Jerome was alone; later 

still, Augustine was alone I do not say that I am 

a prophet;-]- but I say that they ought to fear, precisely 
because I am alone and that they are many. I am sure of 
this, that the Word of God is with me, and that it is not 
with them. 

'' It is said also," continues he, ^ that I put forward 
novelties, and that it is impossible to believe that all the 
other doctors were so long in error. 

^' No 1 I do not preach novelties. But I say that all 

* Wer wds8 ob mioh GoU dasa berafen and erwnhlt hat. Foondac 
tioii of the articles condemned by the buU of Rome. L. 0pp. (JL) 
xviLSSa. 

t leh tt4fi aioht dass Ich ein Prophet sey. Ibid. 
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christian doctrines hare been lost sight of by those who 
should have preserved tbem; namely, the learned and 
the bishops. Still I doubt not that the truth remained 
in a few hearts, even were it with infants in the aradle * 
Popr peasants and simple children now understand Jesus 
Christ better than the pope, the bishops, and the doctors. 

"I am accused of rejecting the holy doctors of the 
Church. I do not reject them ; but, since all these doctors 
endeavour to prove their writings by Holy. Scripture, Scrip- 
ture must be clearer and surer than they are. Who would 
think of proving an obscure passage by one that was 
obscurer still? Thas, then, necessity obliges me to have 
recourse to the Bible, as all the doctors have done, and 
to call upon it to pronounce upon their writings ; for the 
Bible alone is lord and master. 

" But (say they) men of power persecute him. Is 
it not clear, according to Scripture, that the persecutors 
are generally wrong, and the persecuted right; that the 
majority has ever been on the side of falsehood, and the 
minority with truth? Truth has in every age caused an 
outcry." f 

Luther next examines the propositions condemned in 
the bull as heretical, and demonstrates their truth by proofs 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures. With what vigour espe- 
cially does he not maintain the doctrine of Grace I 

" What I before and without grace, nature can hate 
sin, avoid it, and repent of it; while even after grace is 
come, this nature loves sin, seeks it, longs for it, and 
never ceases contending against grace, and being angry 
with it ; a state which all the saints mourn over continu- 
ally! It is as if men said that a strong tree, which I 

cannot bend by the exertion of all my strength, would bend 
of itself, as soon as I left it, or that a torrent which no 
dikes or barriers can check, would cease running as soon as 

it was left alone No! it is not by reflecting on sin and 

its consequences that we arrive at repentance; but it is 
by contemplating Jesus Christ, his wounds, and his infinite 

• Und sollten's eit^l Kinder in der Wiege seyn. L. 0pp. (L.) xviL 839. 
tWahiheiihataUezeitrumort. Ibid. 340 
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tore.* The knowledge of sin mnst proceed from repentance, 
and not repentance from the knowledge of sin. Knowledge 
is the fruit, repentance is the tre^. In my country, the 
fruit grows on the tree ; hut it would appear that in the 
states of the holy Father the tree grows on the fruit." 

The courageous doctor, although he protests, still retracts 
some of his propositions. Our astonishment will cease 
when we see the manner in which he does it. Alter 
quoting the four propositions on indulgences, condemned hy 
the bulljf he simply adds : — 

'' In submission to the holy and learned bull, I retract 
all that I have ever taught concerning indulgences. If 
my books have been justly burnt, it is certainly because 
I made concessions to the pope on the doctrine of in- 
dulgences ; for this reason I condemn them myself to the 
flames." 

He retracts also with respect to John Huss : '^ I now 
say that not a few articles, but all the articles of John 
Huss are wholly christian. By condemning John Huss, 
the pope has condemned the Gospel. I have done fire 
times more than he, and yet I much fear I hare not done 
enoHgh. Huss only said that a wicked pope is not a 
member of Christendom; but if Peter himself were now 
sitting at Rome, I shoilld deny that he was pope by Diyine 
appmntment" 

* Man soil znvor Christum in seine Wnnden sehen, and vaa den0en>eD 
leine Liebe gegen ons. L. 0pp. (L.) xyIL 851'. 

tPtopt.i9io22. ibidaea. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CoTOiiation of Charles the fifth— The Nuncio Aleander— ShaU Lather's 
Books be Bnmt I— Aleander and the Emperor— The Nuncios and 
the Elector— Duke John's Son in Behalf of Lather— Luther's Calm- 
ness—The Elector protects Lather— Reply of the Nuncios — Erasmus 
at Cologne— Erasmus at the Elector's— Declaration of Erasmus— 
Advice of Erasmus— System of Charles V. 

The mighty words of the refonner sunk deep into men's 
hearts, and contributed to their emancipation. The sparks 
that flew from every one of them were communicated to the 
whole nation. But still a greater question remained to be 
solved. Would the prince in whose states Luther was re- 
siding, favour or oppose the execution of the bull? The 
reply appeared doubtful The elector, as well, as all the 
princes of the empire, was at Aix-4a-Chapelle. Here the 
crown of Charlemagne was placed on die head of the 
youngest but most powerftd monarch of Christendom. 
An unusual pomp and magnificence were displayed in this 
ceremony. Charles Y., Frederick, princes, ministers, and 
ambassadors, repaired immediately to Cologne. Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the plague was raging, seemed to pour 
its whole population into this ancient ci^ on the banks of 
the Rhine. 

Among the crowd of strangers who thronged this city 
were the two papal nuncios, Marino Caraccioli and Jerome 
Aleander. Caraccioli, who had already been ambassador 
at the court of Maximilian, was commissioned to congratu- 
late the new emperor, and to treat with him on political 
matters. But Rome had discovered that, to succeed in ex- 
tinguishing the Reformation, it was necessary to send into 
Germany a nuncio specially accredited for this work, and of 
a character, skill, and activity fitted for its accomplishment. 
Aleander had been selected.* This man, afterwards in- 

* Stadium flaj^;raaii8simum reli^ionis, ardor indolis incrediblld 

solertia PallaTicini, i. 84. 
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vested vAQx the purple of ihe cardinab, would appear to 
have been descended from a family of respectable antiquity, 
and not from Jewish parents, as it has been said. The guilty 
Borgia invited him to Rome to be the secretary of his son 
— of that Csesar before whose murderous sword all Rome 
trembled.* ''Like master, like mkn,*' says an historian, 
who thus compares Aleander to Alexander Vl. This judg- 
ment is in 6ur opinion too severe. After Borgia's death, 
Aleander applied to his studies with fresh ardour. His 
knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, gained 
him the reputation of being the most learned man of his 
age. He devoted himself with his whole heart to every- 
thmg he undertook. The zeal with which he stucUed 
languages was by no means inferior to that which he 
verted afterwards in persecuting the Reformation. Leo X. 
attached him to his own service. Some historians speak of 
his epicurean manners; Romanists of the integrity of his 
life.-]- It would appear that he was fond of luxury, parade, 
and amusement '' Aleander la living at Venice like a gro- 
veling epicurean, and in high dignity," wrote his old friend 
Erasmus concerning him. All are agreed in confessing that 
he was violent, prompt in his actions, full of ardour, indefati- 
gable, imperious, and devoted to the pope. £ck was the fiery 
and intrepid champion of the schools : Aleander the haughty 
ambassador of the proud court of the pontiff. He seemed 
bom to be a nuncio. 

Rome had made every preparation to destroy the monk 
of Wittemberg. The duty of attending the coronation of 
the emperor, as the pope's representative, was a mere second- 
ary mission in Aleandefs eyes, yet calculated to facilitate 
his task by the respect it secured for him. But he was 
specially charged to prevail upon Charles to crush the 
rising Reformation.]: 

* See Vol. I. p. 65. Capello, Venetian ambassador at Rome in 1500, 

lays of Cssar : Tatta Roma trema di esso ducha non 11 faza amazzar 

Extracted by Ranke, from a MS. Relatume in the archlTes of Vienna. 

t £r wird iibel als ein gebohmer Jade and scluBndlicher Epicorer 
beecbrieben. Seckend. 288. .Integritas yit» qua pr»noBcebatar. Pal. 
Utioini, L 84. 

t Col tota lolliciiado inniteretar naseeniis bsBTMis eyellendtd. Ibid. 1. 88 
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As soon as Aleander arrived at Cologne, he and CaracdoK 
set every wheel in motion to have Lather's heretical works 
burnt throughout the empire, but particularly undar the 
eyes of the Grerman princes assembled in that city. Charles 
y. had already given his consent with regard to his heredi- 
tary states. The agitation of men's minds^ was excessive. 
'' Such measures," said they to Charles's ministers and the 
nuncios themselves, ^'far from healing the wound, will 
only increase it Do you imagine that Luther's doctrines 
are found only in those books that you are throwing into 
the fire ? They are written, where you cannot reach them, 

in the hearts of the nation.* If you desire to employ force, 

it must be that of countless swords unsheathed to massacre 
a whole nation.f A few logs of wood piled up to bum a 
few sheets of paper will effect nothing ; and such arms are 
unbecoming the dignity of an emperor and of a pontiff." — 
The nuncio defended his burning piles : '^ These flames," 
said he, " are a sentence of condemnation written in colossal 
characters, equally intelligible to those who are near and 
those who are afGur off, — ^to the learned and ignorant, — and 
even to those who cannot read." 

But it was not in reality papers and books that the nuncio 
wanted : it was Luther himself. '^ These flames," resumed 
he, '^ are not sufficient to purify the infected air of Ger- 
many.]: If they terrify the simple, they do not punish 
the wicked. We require an imperial edict against Luther's 
person." § 

Aleitnder did not find the emperor so compliant when the 
reformer's life ^as in question, as when his books only 
were concerned. ' 

" As I have but recently ascended the throne," said he to 
Aleander, ^' I cannot without the advice of my councillors 
and the consent of the princes strike such a blow as this 

* Altiusque inBoolptam in mentibns tmiyefsn fere Germanue. Palla* 
Ticini, L 88. 

t In yi innomerabilium gladionun qui infinitam popnlom tmcidarent. 
Ibid. 

t Non satis ad exporKandom aerem Germania Jam tabifioum. Ibid, 
p. 89. 

§ Cniarii ediotom in oapnl...Lut]i6ri. Ibid. 
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against a numerous faction surrounded by so many power- 
ful defenders. Let us first learn what our father, the Elector 
of Saxony, thinks of this matter;* we shall afterwards see 
what reply we can make to the pope." The nuncios, there- 
fore, proceeded to make trial of their artifices and eloquence 
on the elector. 

The first Sunday in Norember, Frederick Ikying attended 
mass in the Greyfriars* conrent, Oaraccioli and Aleander 
begged an audience. He received them in the presence of the 
Bishop of Trent and several of his councillors. Oaraccioli 
first presented ^he papal brief. Of a milder disposition than 
Aleander, he thought it his duty to win over the prince by 
his flatteries, and began by eulogizing him and his ancestors. 
" It is to you," said he, " that we look for the salvation of 
the Roman Church and of the Roman Empire." 

But the impetuous Aleander, wishing to come to the point, 
hastily stepped forward and interrupted his colleague, who 
modestly gave way :-{- '^ It is to me and Eck," said he, '^ that 
this business of Martin's has been intrusted. Look at the 
imminent dangers into which this man is plunging the 
christian republic. If we do not make haste to apply some 
remedy, the empire is ruined. Why were the Greeks de- 
stroyed, but because they abandoned the pope ? You can- 
not remain united to Luther without separating from Jesus 
Christ. :( I require two things of you, in the name of his 
holiness: first, that you will bum Luther's writings; se^ 
condljfj that you will inflict on him the punishment he de- 
serves, or at least that you will deliver him up to the pope.§ 
The emperor and all the princes of the empire have declared 
their willingness to accede to our request ; you alone hesi- 
tate still." 
Frederick replied, through the medium of the Bishop of 

* Aadiamus antea hac in re patrem nostram Fredericum. L. 0pp. 
Lata. 117. 

t Cai ita loqnenti de improTiso sese addit Akander. Ibid. 

t Non posse cum Luihero conjangi, qnin sejungeretur a Christo. Pal- 
lav, i. 86. 

§ Ut de eo snpi^ciuiii saoieret, Tel oaptam pontifici traiumitteiot. 
L.Opp.Lat.ii. 117 
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Trent : '* This matter is too serious to be settled now. We 
will let you know onr determination.*' 

The situation in which Frederick was placed was a diffi- 
cult one. What part ought he to take ? On the one side were 
the emperor, the princes of the empire, and the supreme pontifif 
of Christendom, whose authority the elector had as yet no 
idea of throwing off; on the other, a monk, a feeble monk ; for 
it was he only that they demanded. Charles's reign had just 
commenced. Ought Frederick, the oldest and wisest of all the 
princes of Germany, to sow disunion in the empire ? Besides, 
how could he renounce that ancient piety which led him eyen 
to the sepulchre of Christ ? 

Other Toices were then heard. A young prince, who after- 
wards wore the electoral crown, and whose reign was signal- 
ized by the greatest misfortunes, John Frederick, son of 
Duke John, the elector's nephew, and Spalatin's pupil, a youth 
seventeen years of age, had received in his heart a sincere love 
for the truth, and was firmly attached to Luther.* When 
he saw the reformer struck by the Roman anathemas, he em- 
braced his cause with the warmth of a young Christian and 
of a youthful prince. He wrote to the doctor and to his uncle, 
nobly entreating the latter to protect Luther against his 
enemies. On the other hand, Spalatin, frequently it is true 
very dejected, Pontanus, and the other councillors who were 
with the elector at Cologne, represented to the prince that 
he ought not to abandon the reformer.-]- 

In the midst of this general agitation, one man alone re- 
mained tranquil : it Was Luther. While it was sought to 
preserve him by the influence of the great, the monk in 
his cloister at Wittemberg thought that it was rather for 
him to save the great ones of this world. " If the Gospel," 
wrote he to Spalatin, " was of a nature to be propagated or 
maintained by the powers of this worid, God would not have 

* Sonderliohe Ganst and Gnade zumir unwuxdiglioh and den grossen 
WUlen and Lusi za der heiligen gdttlichen Wahrheit. L. Epp. i. 548, 
Letter to John Frederick, 30th October 1520. 

f Assiduo flabello ministrorum, illi jugiter saadentiom ne Lnthenim 
desereret. Pallar. i. 86. 
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xntmsted it to fishermen.* It belongs not to the princes and 
pontiffs of this age to defend the Word of God. They haye 
enough to do to shelter themselyes from the judgments of 
the Lord and of his Anointed. If I speak, it is in order 
that they may attain a knowledge of the Divine Word, and 
that hy it they may be saved." 

Lullier's expectation was not to be deceived. That faith, 
which a convent at Wittemberg concealed, exerted its power 
m the palaces of Cologne. If ederick's heart, shaken perhaps 
for a moment, grew stronger by degrees. He was indignant 
that the pope, in defiance of his earnest entreaties to examine 
into the matter in Germany, had decided upon it at Rome 
at the reqnest of a personal enemy of the reformer, and 
that in his absence this opponent should have dared publish 
in Saxony a bull that threatened the existence of the uni- 
versity and the peace of his subjects. Besides, the elector 
was convinced that Luther was wronged. He shuddered 
at the thought of delivering an innoceilt man into the hands 
of his cruel enemies. Justice was the principle on which he 
acted, and not the wishes of the pope. He came to the deter- 
mination of not giving way to Rome. On the 4th of November, 
his councillors replied on his behalf to the Roman nuncios 
who came to the elector's, in the presence of the Bishop of 
Trent, that he had seen with much pain the advantage 
that Dr. Eck had taken of his absence to involve in the con- 
demnation several persons who were not named in the 
bull ; that since his departure from Saxony, it was possible 
that an immense number of learned and ignorant, men, 
of the clergy and laity, might have united and adhered to 
the cause knd appeal of Luther ;•)- that neither his imperial 
majesty nor any other person had shown that Luther's 
writings had been refuted, and that they only deserved to be 
thrown into the fire ; and finally he requested that Doctor 
Luther should be furnished with a safe-conduct, so that he 

* ETMiiiieliam si tale essei, qaod potentatibiui nmndi ant propagaretor 
aat serraretiir, non iUad piscatoribus Dens demandasset. L. Epp, i. 521. 

f Ut ingeaa jib popnli, dootonim et mdium, Baeromm et prorib&orum, 
Mse eonjonxerint. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. US. 
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might appear before a tribunal of learned, pious, and hsk^ 
partial judges. 

After this declaration, Aleander, Caraccioli, and their fol- 
lowers retired to deliberate.* This was the first time that 
tbe elector had puUicly made known his intentions with 
regard to the reformer. The nuncios had expected quite a 
different course from him. Now (they had thought) that 
the elector, by maintaining his charact^ for impartiality, 
would draw dangers upon Mmself the whole extent oi 
%hich he could not foresee, he will not hesitate to sacrifice 
the monk. Thus Rome had reasoned. But her machina- 
tions were doomed to fail before a force that did not enter 
into her calculations, — the love of justice and of truth. 

Being re-admitted into the presence of the elector^s coun- 
cillors, the imperious Aleander said: " I should like to know 
what the elector would think, if one of his subjects should 
choose the king of France, or any other foreign prince, f(x 
judge." Seeing that nothing could shake the Saxon coun*- 
cillors, he said : " We will execute the bull ; we ^ill hunt 
out and bum Luther's writings. As for his person," added 
he, afiecting a contemptuous indifference, '^ the pope is not 
desirous of staining his hands with the blood of the wretched 
man." 

The news of the reply the elector had made to the nuncios 
having reached Wittemberg, Luther's friends were filled 
with joy. Melancthon and Amsdorff^ especially, indulged in 
the most flattering anticipations. '^ The German nobility," 
said Melancthon, " will direct their course by the example 
of this prince, whom they follow in all things, as their 
Nestor. If Homer styled his hero the bulwark of the 
Greeks f why should we not call Frederick the huhmrk of the 
Germans ?"f 

The oracle of courts, the torch of the schools, the light 
oi the world, Erasmus, was then at Cologne. Mauy princes 

* Qao audito, M»rma8 et Aleander seonim oum snis loonti Bunt. L. 
Opp- Lat. ii. 117. 
t Homerioa appellatione murtim Germanise. Corp. Ret 1 373L 
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had in^ted him, to be guided by hiB advice. At the epoch 
of the Reformation, Erasmus was the leader of the moderates; 
he imagined himself to be so, but without just cause ; for 
when truth and error meet face to face, justice lies not 
between them. He was the chief of that philosophical and 
academical party which, for ages, had attempted to correct 
Rome, but had never succeeded ; he was the representative 
of human wisdom, but that wisdom was too weak to 
batter down the high places of ^Popery. It needed that 
wisdom from God, which men often call foolishness, but 
at whose voice mountains crumble into dust. Erasmus 
would neither throw himself into the anns of Luther, nor 
sit at the pope's feet He hesitated, and often wavered 
between these two powers, attracted at one time towards 
Luther, then suddenly repelled in the direction of the pope. 
^^ The last spark of christian piety seems nearly extinguish^^'' 
said he in his letter to Albert ; " and 'tis this which has 
moved Luther's heart. He cares neither for money nor 
honours."* But this letter, which the imprudent XJlrich of 
Hiitten had published, caused Erasmus so much annoyance, 
that he determined to be more cautious in future. Besides, 
he was accused of being Luther's accomplice, and the latter 
offended him by his imprudent language. ^' Almost all good 
men are for Luther," f said he ; " but I see that we are 

tending towards a revolt I would not have my name 

joined with his. That would injure me without serving 
him." t " So be it," replied Luther ; " since that annoys 
you, I promise never to make mention either of you or of 
your friends." Such was the man to whom both the par- 
tisans and enemies of the Reformation applied. 

The elector, knowing that the opinion of a man so much 
respected as Erasmus would have great influence, invited 
the illustrious Dutchman to visit him. Erasmus obeyed the 

* £t fbtaram erat..... ut tandem prorsns eztingneretiir ilia scintiUa 

ChristiansB pietatis ; hsBC moTenint animam Lutheri qui neo honores 

ambit, neo peonniam cupit. Erasm. £pp. Lond. 1642, p. 586. 

f FaTent Tero fenne boni omnes. Corp. Hef. i. 205. 

t "Ex will Ton mir nngennot «eyB. L. £pp. L 525. Kan ea les me 
grayatt et Lathtmm non labkTtl. Corp. Ret i. 206. 
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order. Thb was on the 5th December. Luther's friends 
could not see this step iinthout secret uneasiness. Hie 
elector was standing before the fire, with Spalatin at his side, 
when Erasmus was introduced. ^' What is your opinion of 
Luther?'' immediately demanded Frederick. The prudent 
Erasmus, surprised at so direct a question, sought at first 
to elude replying. He screwed up his mouth, bit his lips, 
and said not a word. Upon this the elector, raising his 
eyebrows, as was his custcmi when he spoke to people 
from whom he desired to have a precise answer, says Spa- 
latin, fixed his piercing glance on Erasmus.* The latter, 
not knowing how to escape from his confusion, said at last, 
in a half jocular tone : '^ Luther has committed two great 
faults : he has attacked the crown of the pope and the bellies 
of the monks."f The elector smiled, but gave his visiter to 
understand that he was in earnest Erasmus then laying 
aside his reserve, said : '^ The cause of all this dispute is the 
hatred of the monks towards learning, and the fear they have 
of seeii^ their tyranny destroyed. What weapons are they 
using against Luther? — clamour, cabals, hatred, and libels. 
The more virtuous a man is, and the greater his attachment 
to the Gospel, the less is he opposed to Luther.^ The seve- 
rity of the bull has aroused the indignation of all good men, 
and no one can recognise in it the gentleness of a vicar of 
Christ§ Two only, out of all the universities, have con- 
demned Luther; and they have only condemned him, not 
proved him in the wrong. Do not be deceived ; the danger 
is greater than some men imagine. Arduous and difficult 
things are pressing on.|| To begin Charles's reign by so 
odious an act as Luther's imprisonment, would be a mourn- 
ful omen. The world is thksting for evangelical truth ;^ let 

* Da sperret auch wahrlich mein gn&dister Herr seine Augen nnr wohl 
auf Spalatin, Hist. MS. in Seckend. p. 291. 

f Lutherns peccavit in daobns, nempe quod tetigit coronam pontifids 
et yentres monachornm. 

t Cum optimns qnisque et eyangeliose doctrinsB proximns dioatnr, mi- 
nime ofEensus Luthero. Axiomata Erasmi in L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 115. 

§ Bullss ssBTitia probos omnes offendit, ut indigna mitissimo Christi 
Tioario. Ibid. || Urgent ardna negotia. Ibid. 

% Mundns sitit veritatem eyangelioam. Ajdomata Eranni ia L. 0pp. 
LatiLllS. 
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OS bewaie of setting up a blamable opposition. Let this 
affiur be inquired into by serious men, — men of sound judg- 
ment ; this will be the course most consistent witii the dig^ 
nity of the pope himself 1" 

Thus spoke Erasmus to the elector. Such frankness may 
periiaps astonish the reader; but Erasmus knew whom he 
was addressing. Spalatin was delighted. He went out with 
Erasmus, and accompanied him as far as the house of the 
Count of Nuenar, provost of Cologne, where Erasmus was 
residing. The latter, in an impulse of frankness, on retiring 
to his study, took a pen, sat down, wrote a summary of what 
he had said to the elector, and forwarded the paper to Spa- 
latm ; but erelong the fear of Aleander came over the timid 
Erasmus ; the courage that the presence of the elector and 
his chaplain had communicated to him had evaporated ; and 
he begged Spalatin to return the too daring paper, for fear 
it should fall into the hands of the terrible nuncio. But it 
was too late. 

The elector, feeling re-assured by the opinion of Erasmus, 
spoke to the emperor in a more decided tone. Erasmus 
himself endeavoured, in nocttunal conferences,* like those of 
Nicodemus of old, to persuade Charles's councillors that the 
whole business should be referred to impartial judges. Per- 
haps he hoped to be named arbitrator in a cause which 
threatened to divide the christian world. His vanity would 
have been flattered by such an office. But at the same time, 
and not to lose his credit at Rome, he wrote the most sub- 
missive letters to Leo, who replied with a kindness that 
seriously mortified Aleander. f From love to the pope, the 
nuncio would willingly have reprimanded the pope; for 
Erasmus communicated these letters from the pontiff, and 
they added still more to his credit. The nuncio complained 
of it to Rome. " Pretend not to notice this man's wicked- 
ness," was the reply ; " prudence enjoins this : we must leave 
a door open to repentance." J 

Charles at the same time adopted a " see-saw" system, 

* SoUioitatis per noctnrnos con^pressns Pallay. i. 87. 

t QnsB male torqaebant Aleandnim. Ibid. 

t ^dentifl eni ccmdlii, hominifl praritatem disaimulare. Ibid. 88. 
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which consisted in flattering the pope and the elector, tod 
appearing to incline by turns tow^s each, according to the 
necessities of the moment. One of his ministers, whom he 
had sent to Rome on Spanish business, arrived at the very 
moment that Doctor £ck was clamorously urging on 
Luther's condemnation. The wily ambassador immediately 
saw what advantage his master might derive from the 
Saxon monk. " Your Majesty," he wrote on the 12th May 
1620 to the emperor, who was still in Spain, " ought to go 
into Grermany, and show some favour to a certain Martin 
Luther, who is at the Saxon court, and who by the sermons 
he preaches gives much anxiety to the court of Borne."* 
Such from the commencement was the view Charles took of 
the Reformation. It was of no importance for him to know 
on which side truth or error might be found, or to disceni 
what the great interests of the German nation required. His 
only question was, what policy demanded, and what shoidd 
be done to induce the pope to support the emperor. And 
this was well known at Rome. Charles's ministers intimated 
to Aleander the course their master intended following. "The 
emperor," said they, " will behave towards the pope as he 
behaves towards the emperor;-]- for he has no desire to in- 
crease the power of his rivals, and particularly of the King 
of France." At these words the imperious nuncio gave 
way to his indignation. " What I" replied he, " supposing 
the pope should abandon the emperor, must the latter re- 
nounce his religion? If Charles wishes to avenge himself 

thus let him tremble! this baseness will turn against 

himself." But the nuncio's threats did not' shake the im- 
perial diplomatists. 

* Despatches of Manuel Llorente, L 898. 

f Csesarem ita se gestumm erga Pontiftoem, uti se Pontifez «i0i 
GflBSuem gereret. PallaT.i. 91. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Imther on Confession— Real Absolation— -Antichrist— Luther's Popnlx. 
rity— Satires— Ulrich of HUtten— Lucas Cranach— Ihe CamiTal at 
Wittomberg— Staupitz intimidated — Luther's Labonrs — His Humility 
—Progress of the Reformation. 

If the legates of Rome failed with the mighty ones of this 
world, the inferior agents of the papacy succeeded in spread- 
ing trouble among the lower ranks. The army of Rome had 
heard the commands of its chief. Fanatical priests made use 
of the bull to alarm timid consciences, and well-meaning but 
unenlightened ecclesiastics considered it a sacred duty to act 
in conformity with the instructions of the pope. It was in 
the confessional that Luther had commenced his struggle 
against Rome;* it was in the confessional that Rome con- 
tended against the reformer's adherents. Scouted in the face 
of the world, the bull became powerful in these solitary tri- 
bunals. "Have you read Luther's works?" asked the con- 
fessors ; " do you possess any of them ? do you regard them 
as true or heretical?" And if the penitent hesitated to 
pronounce the anathema, the priest refused absolution. 
Many consciences were troubled. Great agitation prevailed 
among the people. This skilful manoeuvre bid fair to 
restore to the papal yoke the people already won over to 
the Gospel Rome congratulated herself on having in the 
thirteenth century erected this tribunal, so skilfully adapted 
to render the free consciences of Christians the slaves of the 
priests.-]- So long as this remains standing, her reign is not 
over. 

Luther was informed of these proceedings. What can ho 
do, unaided, to baffle this manoeuvre ? The Word, the Word 
proclaimed loudly and courageously, shall be his weapon. 
The Word will find access to those alarmed consciences, 
those terrified souls, and give them strength. A powerful 

• See Vol. I. p. 261. 

t In 1215 by th* Fonrth Lateran Conndl, under Innooont III. 

VOL.IL 8 ^ , 
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impulBe was necessary, and Luther's voice made itself heard* 
He addressed the penitents with fearless dignity, with a noble 
disdain of all secondary considerations. " When you are 
asked whether you approve of my books or not," said he, " re- 
ply : ' You are a confessor, and not an inquisitor or a gaoler. 
My duty is to confess what my conscience leads me to say : 
yours is not to sound and extort the secrets of my heart. Give 
me absolution, and then dispute with Luther, with the pope, 
with whomsoever you please ; but do not convert the sacra- 
ment of penance into a quarrel and a combat.' — ^And if 
the confessor will not give way, then (continues Luther) 
I would rather go wiliiout absolution. Do not be un- 
easy : if man does not absolve you, God will Hejoice that 
you are absolved by God himself, and appear at the altar 
without fear. At the last judgment the priest will have to 
give an account of the absolution he has refused you. They 
may deprive us of the sacrament, but they cannot deprive 
us of the strength and grace that God has connected with 
it It is not in their will or in their power, but in our 
own faith, that God has placed salvation. Dispense with 
the sacrament, altar, priest, and church ; the Word of God, 
condemned by the bull, is more than all these things. The 
Boul can do without the sacrament, but it cannot live with- 
out the Word. Christ, the true bishop, will undertake to 
give you spiritual food."* 

Thus did Luther's voice sink into every alarmed con- 
science, and make its way into every troubled family, impart- 
ing courage and faith. But he was not content simply 
with defending himself; he felt that he ought to become 
the assailant, and return blow for blow. A Homish theo- 
logian, Ambrose Catharinu^, had written against him. " I 
will stir up the bile of this Italian beast," said Luther, •{• 
He kept his word. In his reply, he proved, by the re- 
velations of Daniel and St. John, by the epistles of St. 
Paul, St. Peter, and St. Jude, that the reign of Antichrist, 
predicted and described in the Bible, was the Papacy. 
"I know for certain," said he in conclusion, "that our 

* Und wird dich der reohte Bischoff Giristas selber speisen L. 

0pp. (L.) zrii. 665. f Italica bestia) bilem moTebo. L. Epp. i. 570. 
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Lord Jesus Christ lives and reigns. Strong in this assur- 
ance, I should not fear many thousands of popes. May- 
God visit us at last according to his infinite power, and 
show forth the day of the glorious advent of his Son, in 
which he will destroy the wicked one.* And let all the 
people say^ Amen I" 

And all the people did say, Amen I A holy terror seized 
tipon their souls. It was Antichrist whom they beheld seated 
on the pontifical throne. This new idea, whioJi derived 
greater strength from the prophetic descriptions launched 
forth by Luther into the midst of his contemporaries, in- 
flicted the most terrible blow on Rome. Faith in the Word 
of God took the place of that faith which the Church alone 
had hitherto enjoyed ; and the power of the pope, long the 
object of adoration among nations, had now become a source 
of terror and detestation. 

Germany replied to the papal bull by overwhelming Luther 
with its acclamations. Although the plague was raging at 
Wittemberg, new students arrived every day, and from four to 
six hundred disciples habitually sat at the feet of Luther and 
Melancthon in the halls of the academy. The two churches 
belonging to the convent and the city were not large enough 
for the crowd that hung listening to the reformer's words. 
The prior of the Augustines was fearful that these temples 
would fall under the weight of the hearers.-|- But this 
spiritual movement was not confined within the walls of 
Wittemberg ; it spread through Germany. Princes, nobles, * 
and learned men fi-om every quarter, addressed Luther in 
letters breathing consolation and faith. The doctor showed 
the chaplain more than thirty such.} 

The Margrave of Brandenburg came one day to Wittem- 
berg, with several other princes, to visit Luther. " They 
desired to see the man," said the latter.§ In truth, all were 

* Ostendat ilium diem adventus glorisB Filii sui, quo destruatur 
iniquus iste. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 162. 

f £s mSohte noch ^r die Kirche nnd CapeUe um der Menge willen 
einfallen. Spalatin in Seckend. p. 295. 

J Mehr als dreyssig Briefe von Fiirsten Ibid. 

§ Videre enim hominem yoluerunt. L. £pp. i. 544, dated 16tli 
January 1521. 
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desirous of seeing the man whose words had mored the 
people, and made the pontiff of the West totter upon his 
throne. 

The enthusiasm of Luthef s friends increased every day. 
'' What luheard-of foolishness in Emser/' exclaimed Melanc- 
thon, " who has ventured to measure himself with our 
Hercules, not perceiving the finger of God in every one 
of Luther's actions * as Pharaoh would not see it in those 
of Moses." The gentle Melancthon found words of power to 
arouse those who seemed to be retrograding or even remain* 
ing stationary. " Luther has stood up for the truth," 

wrote he to John Hess, "and yet you keep silence! 

He is alive and prospering still, although the lion (Leo) is 
chafing and roaring. Bear in mind that it is impossiUe 
for Roman impiety to approve of the GospeLf How can 
this age be wanting in men like Judas, Caiaphas, Pilate, or 
Herod? Arm yourself, therefore, with the weapons of 
God's Word against such adversaries." 

All Luther'j writings, his Lord's Prayer, and particularly 
his new edition of the German Theology,^ were perused 
with avidity. Reading clubs were formed for the circulation 
of his works among their members. His friends reprinted 
them, and got them distributed by hawkers. They were 
recommended from the pulpit. There was a general wish 
Cor a German Church; and the people demanded that no 
one should henceforth be invested with any ecclesiastical 
. dignity, unless he could preach to the people in the vulgar 
iongue, and that in every quarter the bishops of Germany 
should resist the papal power. 

Nor was this all : biting satires against the principal ultra- 
montanists were circulated throughout the provinces of the 
empire. The opposition rallied all its forces around this new 

doctrine, which gave it precisely what it stood in need of. 

a justification in the eyes of religion. Most of the lawyers, 
wearied by the encroachments of the ecclesiastical tribunals, 
attached themselves to the reform, but the humanists, in 

• Dei digitum esse qu8B a Martino fiant. Corp. Ref. i. 282. 

+ Non posse Eyangeliiun Bomann impietati probari. Ibid. 280, 

$ See Vol. I. p. 213. 
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particular, eagerly embraced this party. Ulrich Hutten was 
indefatigable. He addressed letters to Luther, to the legates, 
and to the most considerable men in Germany. " I tell you, 
and repeat it, Marino," said he to the legate Caraceioli, in one 
of his works, " the darkness with which you had covered 
our eyes is dispersed ; the Gospel is preached ; the truth is 
proclaimed; the absurdities of Rome are overwhelmed with 
contempt ; your decrees languish and die ; hberty is begin- 
ning to dawn upon us I "* 

Not content with employing prose, Hutten had recourse 
to verse also. He published bis Outcry on the Lutheran 
Conflagration^-^ in which, appealing to Jesus Christ, he be- 
seeches him to consume with the brightness of his counte- 
nance all i?dio dared deny his authority. Above all, he set 
about writing in German. " Hitherto," saCid he, " I have 
written in Latin, a tongue not intelligible to every one ; but 
now I address all my fellow-countrymen!" His German 
rhymes unveiled to the people the long and disgraceful cata- 
logue of the sins of the Roman court. But Hutten did not 
wish to confine himself to mere words; he was eager to* in- 
terfere in the stniggle with the sword ; and he thought th^t 
the vengeance of God should be wrought by the swords and 
halberds of those valiant warriors of whom Germany was so 
proud. Luther opposed this mad project : " I desire not," 
6aid he, " to fight for the Gospel with violence and blood- 
shed. I have written to Hiitten to this effect."} 

* Ablata Ula est a Tobis inducta olim nostris oculis caligo, prsedicatur 

EyaDgelium spes est libertatis. Ulrich ab Hiitten Eques, Mar. Carrao. 

L. Opp. Lat. ii. 176. 
+ Quo tu oculos, pie Christe, tuos, frontisqne seyer© 

Tende supercilium, teqne esse ostende neganti. 

Qai te contemnnnt igitur, mediumque tonanti^ 

Ostendunt digitum, tandem lis te ostende potentem. 

Te Tideat ferus ille Leo, te tota malorum 

Sentiat illuvies, scelerataque Roma tremiscat, 

Ultorem scelerum discant te vivere saltern, 

Qui regnare negant. 
In Incendium Lutheranum Ezclamatio Ulrichi HUtteni Eqnitis, Mar. 
Carac. L. Opp. Lat. ii. 176. 

X Nollem yi et csde pro Eyangelio certari ; ita at soripsi ad hominenu 
L. Epp. i. 543. 
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The celebrated painter Lucas Cranach published, under 
the title of the Passion of Christ and Antichrist, a set of en- 
gravings which represented on one side the glory and mag- 
nificence of the pope, and on the other the humiliation and 
sufferings of the Redeemer. The inscriptions were written 
by Luther. These engravings, designed with considerable 
skill, produced an effect beyond all previous example. The 
people withdrew from a church that appeared in every re- 
spect so opposed to the spirit of its Founder. " This is a 
very good work for the laity," said Luther.* 

Many persons wielded weapons against the papacy, that 
had but little connexion with the holiness of a christian life. 
Emser had replied to Luther^s book ( To the Goat of Leipsic) 
by another whose title was To the Bull of Wittemherg. The 
name was not badly selected. But at Magdeburg Emser's 
work was suspended to the common gibbet, with this in- 
scription : " The book is worthy of the place," and a scourge 
was hung at its side, to indicate the punishment the author 
merited.f At Doeblin some persons wrote under the papal 
bull, in ridicule of its ineffectual thunders, '' The nest is here^ 
but the birds have flown." J 

The students at Wittemherg, taking advantage of the 
license of the carnival, dressed up one of their number in a 
costume similar to the pope^s, and paraded him with great 
pomp through the streets of the city, but in a manner some- 
what too ludicrous, as Luther observes. § When they reached 
the great square, they approached the river, and some, pre- 
tending a sudden attack, appeared desirous of throwing the 
pope into the water. But the pontiff, having little inclination 
for such a bath, took to his heels ; his cardinals, bishops, and 
familiars imitated his example, dispersing into every quarter 
of the city. The students pursued them through the streets ; 
and there was hardly a comer in Wittemherg where some 
Roman dignitary had not taken refuge from the shouts and 

* Bonus est pro laicis liber. L. Epp. i. 571. This book, which deserres 
reprinting, I found in the library of Zurich. 

f In publico infamise loco a&xus. Ibid. 56C 

X Das Nest ist hie, die Ydgel sind ausgeflogen. Ibid. 570. 

§ Nimis Indicre Papam personatom oircamyenerani sublimem et pom- 
paticom. Ibid. 561. 
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laughter of the excited populace.* " The enemy of Christ," 
says Luther, " who makes a mockery of kings, and even of 
Christ, richly deserves to be thus mocked himself." In our 
opinion he is wrong ; truth is too beautiful to be thus pol- 
luted. She should combat without the aid of ballads, cari- 
catures, and the masquerades of a carnival. Perhaps, with- 
out these popular demonstrations, her success would be less 
apparent; but it would be purer, and consequently more 
lasting. However that may be, the imprudent and preju- 
diced conduct of the Roman court had excited universal 
antipathy ; and this very bull, by which the papacy thought 
to crush the whole reformation, was precisely that which 
made the revolt burst out in every quarter. 

Yet the reformer did not find intoxication and triumph in 
everything. Behind that chariot in which he was dragged 
by a people excited and transported with admiration, there 
was not wanting the slave to remind him of his miserable 
state. Some of his friends seemed inclined to retrace their 
steps. Staupitz, whom he designated his father, appeared 
shaken. The pope had accused him, and Staupitz had de- 
clared his willingness to submit to the decision of his holi- 
ness. " I fear," wrote Luther to him, " that by accepting 
the pope for judg^, you seem to reject me and the doctrines 
I have maintained. If Christ loves you, he will constrain 
you to recall your letter. Christ is condemned, stripped, and 
blasphemed ; this is a time not to fear, but to raise the voice.+ 
For this reason, while you exhort me to be humble, I ex- 
hort you to be proud ; for you have too much humility, as I 
have too much pride. The world may call me proud, covet- 
ous, an adulterer, a murderer, antipope, one who is guilty of 
every crime What matters it! provided I am not re- 
proached with having wickedly kept silence at the moment 
our Lord said- with sorrow : / looked on my right handj and 
beheld^ hut there was no man that would know me. (Ps. cxlii.) 
The Word of Jesus Christ is a Word not of peace but 
of the sword. If you will not follow Jesus Christ, I will 

* Fagitiyum cam cardinalibus, episoopb, familiisque sols, in direr* 

BftS partes oppidi disperserant et inseeati sunt. L. Epp. i. 17th Feh. 1521. 
■f- Non enim hoc tempus timendi sed clamandi. Ibid. 557. 
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walk done, will advance alone, and alone will I carry the 
fortress."* 

Tlius Luther, like a general at the head of an army, sur- 
yeyed the whole field of battle ; and while his voice inspirited 
new soldiers to the conflict, he discovered those of his troops 
who appeared weak, and recalled them to the line of duty. 
His exhortations were heard everywhere. His letters ra- 
pidly followed each other. Three presses were constantly 
occupied in multiplying his writings.f His words ran 
through the people, strengthening the alarmed consciences 
in the confessionals, upholding in the convents timid souls 
that were ready to faint, and maintaining the rights of truth 
in the palaces of princes. 

^' In the midst of the storms that assail me,** wrote Luther 
to the elector, " I hoped to find peace at last. But now I 
see that this was the vain thought of a man. From day to 
day the waters rise, and already I am entirely surrounded by 
the waves. ' The tempest is bursting upon me with frightftd 
tumult.| In one hand I grasp the sword, with the other I 
build up the walls of Zion."§ His ancient ties are broken: 
the hand that had hurled against him the thunders of 
excommunication had snapped them asunder. '^ Excom- 
municated by the bull," said he, ^' I am absolved from the 
authority of the pope and of the monastic laws. Joyfully 
do I welcome this deliverance. But I shall neither quit the 
habit of my order nor the convent." || And yet, amid this 
agitation, he does not lose sight of the dangers to which his 
soul is exposed in the struggle. He perceives the necessity 
of keeping a strict watch over himself. " You do well to 
pray for me," wrote he to Pellican, who resided at Basle. 
" I cannot devote sufficient time to holy exercises ; life is a 
cross to me. You do well to exhort me to modesty : I feel 
its necessity ; but I am not master of myself; I am carried 

* Qaod si ta non yis sequi, sine me ire et rapi. L. Epp. i. 558. 

f Cum tria prela solas ej2;o occupare oof^ikT, Ibid. 

X VidcDS rem tumultuosissimo tumultu tumultuantem. Ibid. 546. 

I Una manu gladium apprehendens et altera muram sedificainms. 
Ibid. 565. 

II Ab oidiaifl oi Papae legibos solatna quod gaudeo et ampleotor. 

Ibid. 55a. 
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away by mysterious impulses. I wish no one ill;* but my 
enemies press on me with such fury, that I do not suffi- 
ciently guard against the temptations of Satan. Pray, then, 
former 

Thus the reformer and the Reformation were hastening 
towards the goal whither God called them. The agitation 
was gaining ground. The men who seemed likely to be most 
faithful to the hierarchy began to be moved. " Those very 
persons," says Eck ingenuously enough, " who hold the best 
livings and the richest prebends from the pope, remain as 
mute as fishes. Many of them even extol Luther as a man 
filled with the Divine spirit, and style the defenders of the 
pope mere sophists and flatterers." f The Church, appa- 
rently full of vigour, supported by treasures, governments, and 
armies, but in reality exhausted and feeble, having no love 
for God, no christian life, no enthusiasm for the truth, found 
itself face to face with men who were simple but courageous, 
and who, knowing that God is with those who contend in 
behalf of his Word, had no doubt of victory. In every age 
it has been seen how great is the strength of an idea to 
penetrate the masses, to stir up nations, and to hurry them, 
if required, by thousands to the battle-field and to death. 
But if so great be the strength of a human idea, what power 
must not a heaven-descended idea possess, when God opens 
to it the gates of the heart I The world has not often seen 
80 much power at work ; it was seen, however, in the early 
days of Christianity, and in the time of the Reformation ; 
and it will be seen in future ages. Men who despised the 
riches and grandeur of the world, who were contented with a 
life of sorrow and poverty, began to be moved in favour of 
all that was holiest upon earth, — the doctrine of faith and 
of grace. All the religious elements were fermenting beneath 
the agitated surface of society ; and the fire of enthusiasm 
urged soub to spring forward with courage into this new life, 
this epoch of renovation, which was so grandly opening before 
them, and whither Providence was hurrying the nations. 

* -Compos mei noA sum, rapior nescio quo spiritu, eom nemini me male 
YoUe conscius sim. L. Epp. i. 555. 
-f- Keynald Epist. J. Eckii ad Cardinalom Cvntareniim. 
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THB DIBT OF WORHS. 1521, JAKVABT TO lilT. 

CHAPTER I. 

Victories of the Word of God— The Diet of Worms— Policy of Rome— Dif- 
ficulties— Charles demands Luther— The Elector to Charles V. — State 
of Feeling— Alarm of Aleander— The Elector departs without Luther 
— Aleander arouses Rome — Excommunication of Pope and Communion 
with Christ — Fulminations of the Bull— Luther's Motiyes in the Re- 
formation. 

The Reformation, commenced by tlie struggles of an humble 
spirit in the cell of a cloister at Erfurth, had continually 
increased. An obscure individual, bearing in his hand the 
Word of Life, had stood firm before th» mighty ones of the 
world, and they had shaken before him. He had wielded this 
arm of the Word of God, first against Tetzel and his numer- 
ous army ; and those greedy merchants, after a brief struggle^ 
had fled away: he next employed it against the Roman 
legate at Augsburg; and the legate in amazement had 
allowed the prey to escape him : somewhat later with its 
aid he contended against the champions of learning in the 
halls of Leipsic ; and the astonished theologians had beheld 
their syllogistic weapons shivered in their hands: and, 
lastly, with this single arm, he had opposed the pope, 
when the latter, disturbed in his slumbers, had risen on his 
throne to blast the unfortunate monk with his thunders; 
and this same Word had paralyzed all the power of this 
head of Christendom. A final struggle remained to be 
undergone. The Word was destined to triumph over the 
emperor of the West, over the kmgs and princes of the 
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earth ; and then, victorious over all the powers of the world, 
to uprise in the Church, and reign as the very Word of God. 

The entire nation was agitated. Princes and nobles, 
knights and citizens, clergy and laity, town and country, — 
all participated in the struggle. A mighty religious revolu- 
tion, of which God himself was the prime mover, but which 
was also deeply rooted in the lives of the people, threatened 
to overthrow the long-venerated chief of the Roman hier- 
archy. A new generation of a serious, deep, active, and 
energetic spirit, filled the universities, cities, courts, castles, 
rural districts, and frequently even the cloisters. A presen- 
timent that a great transformation of society was at hand, 
inspired all minds with holy enthusiasm. What would be 
the position of the emperor with regard to this movement of 
the age ? and what would be the end of this formidable im- 
pulse by which all men were carried along? 

A solemn diet was about to be opened: this was the 
first assembly of the empire over which Charles was to 
preside. As Nuremberg, where it should have been held, 
in accordance with ther Golden Bull, was suffering fi-om the 
plague, it was convoked to meet at Worms on the 6th 
January 1521.* Never before had so many princes ftiet 
together in diet ; each one was desirous of participating in 
this first act of the young emperor's government, and was 
pleased at the opportunity of displaying his power. The 
youthful landgrave Philip of Hesse, among others, who 
was afterwards to play so important a part in the Reforma- 
tion, arrived at Worms, about the middle of January, with 
six hundred horsemen, among whom were warriors cele- 
brated for their valour. 

But a much stronger motive inclined the electors, -dukes, 
archbishops, landgraves, margraves, counts, bishops, barons, 
and lords of the empire, as well as the deputies of the towns, 
and the ambassadors of the kings of Christendom, to throng 
with their brilliant trains the roads that led to Worms. It 
had been announced that, among other important matters to 
be laid before the diet, would be the nomination of a council 

• SlMdan, vol. L 80. 
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of regency to govern the empire during Charles's absence, and 
the jurisdiction of the imperial chamber ; but public attention 
was more particularly directed to another question, which the 
emperor had also mentioned in his letters of convocation : 
that of the Reformation. The great interests of worldly 
policy grew pale before the cause of the monk of Wittemberg. 
It was this which formed the principal topic of conversation 
between the noble personages who arrived at Worms. 

Every thing announced that the diet would be stormy, 
and difficult to manage. Charles, who was hardly twenty 
years of age, was pale, of weak health, and yet a graceful 
horseman, able to break a lance like others of his time ; his 
character was as yet undeveloped ; his air was grave and 
melancholy, although of a kindly expression, and he had 
not hitherto shown any remarkable talent, and did not 
appear to have adopted any decided line of conduct. The 
skilful and active William de Croi, lord of Chi^vres, his 
high chamberlain, tutor, and prime minister, who enjoyed 
an absolute authority at court, died at Worms : numerous 
ambitions here met ; many passions came into collision ; 
the Spaniards and the Belgians vied with each other in their 
exertions to creep into the councils of the young prince ; the 
nuncios multiplied their intrigues ; the German princes spoke 
out boldly. It might easily be foreseen that the under- 
handed practices of parties ^ould have a principal share 
in the struggle.* 

But over all these scenes of agitation hovered a terrible 
will — the Roman papacy, which, inflexible as the destiny of 
the ancients, had unceasingly crushed for ages past every 
doctor, king, or people that had opposed its tyrannous 
progress. A letter written at Rome in the month of January 
1521, and by a Roman citizen, reveals its intentions. " If 
I am not mistaken, the only business in your diet will be this 
affair of Luther, which gives us much more trouble than the 
Turk himself. We shall endeavour to gain over the young 
emperor by threats, by prayers, and feigned caresses. We 

* Es gieng aber auf diesem Reiohstag gar schliipferig za .Seckend. 

p. 326. 
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shall strire to win the Germans by extolling the piety of their 
ancestoi^^ and by making them rich presents, and by lavish 
promises. K these methods do not succeed, we shall depose 
the emperor; absolve the people from their obedience; 
elect another (and he will be one that suits us) in his place ; 
stir up civil war among the (xermans, as we have just done in 
Spain ]* and summon to our aid the armies of the kings of 
France, England, and all the nations of the earth.*{- Probity, 
honour, religion, Christ — ^we shall make light of aU, provided 
our tyranny be saved."{ A very slight familiarity with the 
history of the papacy is sufficient to show that these words 
are a faithful description of Its policy. It is identically what 
Rome has always done when she has had the power : only 
the times were now a little changed. We shall soon behold 
her busy at her task. 

Charles opened the diet on the 28th January 1521, the 
festival of Charlemagne. His mind was filled with the high 
importance of the imperial dignity. He said, in his opening 
discourse, that no monarchy could be compared with the 
Roman empire, to which nearly the whole world had sub- 
mitted in former times ; that unfortunately this empire was 
a mere shadow of what it once had been ; but that, by means 
of his kingdoms and powerful alliances, he hoped to restore 
it to its ancient glory. 

iut numerous difficulties immediately presented them- 
selves to the young emperor. What must he do, placed 
' between the papal nuncio and the elector to whom he was 
indebted for his crown? How can he avoid displeasing 
either Aleander or Frederick? The first entreated the emperor 
to execute the pope's bull, and the second besought him to 
take no steps against the monk until he had been heard. 

♦ Robertson's History of Charles V., book iii. 

f Gaesarem deponemns, populos subjectione debita liberabimos, sedi- 
tionem inter Grermanos, quemadmodum nunc inter Hispanos, concitabi- 
mas, Gallam, Anglum, et omnes terrso reniis ad arma conyocabimns. 
lUederer, Nachrichten, L 179. 

t Tantum at Toti compotes eyadere yaleamus, niliil pensi apad noi 
erit, non Cliristus, neque fides, pietas, honestas, probitas, dommodo 
tyrannis nostra sit salya. Ibid. 
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Desirous of pleasing both parties, the young prince, during 
his stay at Oppenheim, had written to the elector to bring 
Luther with him to the diet, assuring him that no injustice 
should be shown to the reformer, that no violence should be 
used towards him, and that learned men should confer with 
him. 

This letter, accompanied by others from Chi^yres and the 
count of Nassau, threw the elector into great perplexity. 
At every moment the alliance of the pope might become 
necessary to the young and ambitious emperor, and then 
Luther's fate was sealed. If Frederick should take the re- 
former to Worms, he might be leading him to the scaffold. 
And yet Charles's orders were precise. The elector com- 
manded Spalatin to communicate to Luther the letters he 
had received. " The adversaries," said the chaplain to him, 
" are making every exertion to hasten on this affisdr."* 

Luther's friends were alarmed, but he himself did not 
tremble. His health was at that time very weak ; but that 
was a trifling matter for him. " If I cannot go to Worms in 
good health," replied he to the elector, " I will be carried 
there, sick as I am. For if the emperor calls me, I cannot 
doubt that it is the call of God himself. If they desu^ to use 
violence against me, and that is very probable (for it is not 
for their instruction that they order me to appear), I place 
the matter in the Lord's hands. He still lives and reigns 
^0 preserved the three young men in the burning fiery 
famace. If He will not save me, my life is of little con- 
sequence. Let us only prevent the Grospel from being 
exposed to the scorn of i^e wicked, and let us shed our 
blood for it, for fear they should triumph. It is not for me 
to decide whether my life or my death will contribute most 
to the salvation of all. Let us pray God that our young 
emperor may not begin his reign by dipping his hands in 
my blood. I would rather perish by the sword of the 
Romims. You know what chastisement was inflicted on 
the Emperor Sigismund after the murder of John Huss. 

* Adyersarios omnia moliri ad matorandam id negotii. L. Epp, L 
534. _ 
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Yea may expect every thing from me except flight and 

recantation.* Fly I cannot, and still less retract T 

Before receiving Luther*s reply, the elector had formed 
his resolution. This prince, who was advancing in the 
knowledge of the Gospel, now hecame more decided in his 
conduct He felt that the conference at Worms would not 
have a favourable result. " It appears a difficult matter," 
he wrote in reply to Charles, " to bring Luther with me to 
Worms; I beseech you to relieve me from this anxiety. 
Furthermore, I have never been willing to defend his doc- 
trine, but only to prevent his being condemned without a 
hearing. The legates, without waiting for your orders, 
have permitted themselves to take a step at once dishonour- 
ing Luther and myself; and I much fear that they thus 
dragged Luther to commit a very imprudent act, which 
might expose him to great danger, if he were to appear 
before the diet.** The elector alluded to the burning of the 
papal bull. 

But the rumour of Luther*s coming was already current 
through the city. Men eager for novelty were delighted ; 
the emperor's courtiers were alarmed; but none showed 
greater indignation than the papal legate. On his journey, 
Aleander had been able to discover how far the Gospel 
announced by Luther had found an echo in all classes 
of society. Men of letters, lawyers, nobles, the inferior 
clergy, the regular orders, and the people, were gained over 
to the Reformation.-}- These friends of the new doctrine 
walked boldly with heads erect ; their language was fearless 
and daring ; an invincible terror froze the hearts of the par- 
tisans of Rome. The papisicy was still standing, but its 
buttresses were tottering; for then: ears aheady distin- 
guished a presage of destruction, like that indistinct murmur 
htard ere the mountain falls and crumbles into dust.j: 

* Omnia do me pmstunad pneter ftigam et palinodiam. L. Epp. i. 536. 

t Maltitudo tnrba pauperum,nobiliam grammatici causidici 

infexiores ecelegiMtici fitotio mnltontm reji^arinm Pallay. i. 

93. 

t HsB omnes conditio&es petolftnter grassantinm metum cuilibet ia- 

oatiebant. Ibid. 
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Aleander on the road to Wonns was frequently unable to 
contain himself. If he desired to dine or sleep in any 
place, neither the learned, the nobles, nor the priests, even 
among the supposed partisans of Rome, dared receive him ; 
and the haughty nuncio was obliged to seek a lodging at 
inns of the lowest class * Aleander was frightened, and 
began to think his life in danger. Thus he arrived at 
Worms, and to his Roman fanaticism was then superadded 
the feeling of the personal indignities he had suffered. He 
immediately used every exertion to prevent the appearance 
of the bold and formidable Luther. "Would it not be 
scandalous," said he, " to behold laymen examining anew 
a cause already condemned by the pope ?" Nothing is so 
alarming to a Roman courtier as inquiry ; and yet, should 
this take place in Germany, and not at Rome, how great 
would be the humiliation, even were Luther's condemna- 
tion to be agreed upon unanimously; but such a result 
appeared by no means certain. Will not Luther's powerfiil 
eloquence, which has akeady committed such ravages, drag 
many princes and lords into inevitable destruction? Aleander 
pressed Charles closely : he entreated, threatened, and spoke 
as the nuncio of the head of the Church.f Charles sub- 
mitted, and wrote to the elector that the time accorded to 
Luther having already elapsed, this monk lay under the 
papal excommunication, so that, if he would not retract 
what he had written, Frederick must leave him behind at 
Wittemberg. But this prince had already quitted Saxony 
without Luther. " I pray the Lord to be favourable to our 
elector," said Melancthon, as he saw him depart " It is 
on him all our hopes for the restoration of Christendom 
repose. His enemies will dare anything, xai voivra X/^of 
xivfiffofisvov^'^ but God will confound the councils of Ahi- 
thophel. As for us, let us maintain our share of the combat 

* Neminem nactns qui auderet ipsnm ezcipere, ad yilia sordidaque 
hospitia ffigre diyertit. PaUay. i. 93. 

t Leg^ti Romani nolont ut audiator homo hareticns. Minantnr moltau 
Zw. Epp. p. 167 

t And they will not leaT« a gtone untunied. Corp. Rsf. L 279. 
S«th Jasuarf. 
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by our teaching- and by our prayers." Luther was deeply 
grieved at being forbidden to come to Worms.* 

It was not sufficient for Aleander that Luther did not 
appear at Worms ; he desired his condemnation. He was 
continually soliciting the princes, prelates, and different 
members of the diet ; he accused the Augustine monk not 
only of disobedience and heresy, but even of sedition,' re- 
bellion, impiety, and blasphemy. But the very tone of his 
voice betrayed the passions by which he was animated. " He 
is moved by hatred and vengeance, much more than by zeal 
and piety," was the general remark ;f and frequent and 
violent as were his speeches, he made no converts to his 
sentiments.^ Some persons observed to him that the papal 
bull had only condemned Luther conditionally ; others could 
not altogether conceal the joy they felt at this humiliation 
of the haughtiness of Rome. The emperor's ministers on 
the one hand, the ecclesiastical electors on the other, showed 
a marked coldness ; the former, that the pope might feel the 
necessity of leaguing with their master ; the latter, that the 
pontiff might purchase their support at a dearer price. A 
feeling of Luther's innocence predominated in the assembly ; 
and Aleander could not contain his indignation. 

But the coldness of the diet made the legate less im- 
patient than the coldness of Rome. Rome, which had 
had so much difficulty in taking a serious view of this 
quarrel of a " drunken Grerman," did not imagine that the 
bull of the sovereign pontiff would be ineffectual to humiliate 
and reduce him. She had resumed all her carelessness,§ 
and sent neither additional bulls nor money. But how 
could they bring this matter to an issue without money ?|| 
Rome must be awakened. Aleander uttered a cry of alarm. 

* Cnm dolore legi noyissimas Caroli litteras. L. Epp. i. 542. 

-f- Magis inyidia et yindictsB libidine quam zelo pietatis. Historia 
Joliaiuiis Cochloei, de actis et scriptis Martini Latheri, Paris, 1565, p. 27, 
Terso. Coehloeus was aU his life one of the most inyeterate of Luther's 
enemies. He wiU soon appear upon the stage. 

X Vehementibus suis orationibus parum promoyit. Cochlceus. 

§ Negligens qusBdam securitas Romam peryaserat. Pallay. i. 94. 

Nee pecunia ad yarios pro eadem sumptus. Ibid. 
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" Gennany is separating from Rome," wrote he to the Carw 
dinal de Medicis ; " the princes are separating from the pope. 
Yet a little more delay, yet a little more negotiation, and 
hope will be gone. Money I money I or Grermany is lost."* 

Rome awoke at this cry; the vassals of die papacy, 
emerging from their torpor, hastily forged their redoubtable 
thunderbolts in the Vatican. The pope issued a new bull ;+ 
and the excommunication, with which the heretical doctor 
had as yet been only threatened, was decidedly pronounced 
against him and all his adherents. Rome, by bres^ng 
the last tie which still bound him to the Church, aug- 
mented Luther's liberty, and with increased liberty came an 
increase of strength. Cursed by the pope, he took refuge 
with fresh love at the feet of Christ. Ejected from the 
outward courts of the temple, he felt more strongly that he 
was himself a temple in which dwelt the living God. 

" It is a great glory," said he, " that we sinners, by be- 
lieving in Christ, and eating his flesh, possess within us, 
in all their vigour, his power, wisdom, and righteousness, 
as it is written. Whoso helieveth in me, in him do I dwell. 
Wonderful abiding-place I marvellous tabernacle I far superior 
to that of Moses, and magnificently adorned within, with 
beautiful hangings, curtains of purple, and ornaments of 
gold; while without, as on the tabernacle that God com- 
manded to be built in the desert of Sinai, we perceive nought 
but a rude covering of goats' hair and rams' skins. J Often 
do Christians stumble, and, to look at them outwardly, they 
seem all weakness and reproach. But this matters not, for 
beneath this weakness and this foolishness dwells in secret a 
power that the world cannot know, and which yet overcometh 
the world; for Christ dwelleth in us. I have sometimes 
beheld Christians walking lamely and with great feebleness ; 
but when came the hour of conflict or of appearing before 
the bar of the world, Christ suddenly stirred within them, 

* Periculam denique amittendie GennaBls ez paroimonia monetse 
ci^asdam. Pallay. i. 94. 
t Decet Romanum Pontificem, &c. Bullariimi Romonimi. 
t Exodus xxTi. 7, U. 
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and they became so strong and so resolute, l&at Satan fled 
a^v^ay frightened from before their face."* 

Such an hour would soon strike for Luther ; and Christ, 
in whose communion he dwelt, could not fail him. Mean- 
time Rome rejected him with yiolence. The reformer and 
all bis partisans were accursed, whatever their rank and 
power, and dispossessed, with their inheritors, of all their 
honours and goods. Every faithful Christian, who valued 
the salvation of his soul, was to flee at the sight of this 
accursed band. Wherever the heresy had been introduced, 
the priests were enjoined, on Sundays and festivals, at the 
hour when the churches were thronged with worshippers, to 
publish the excommunication with due solemnity. The altars 
were to be stripped of their ornaments and sacred vessels ; 
the cross to be laid on the ground ; twelve priests holding 
tapers in their hands were first to light them, and immediately 
dashing them violently to the earth, to extinguish them under 
their feet ; the bishop was then to proclaim the condemnation 
of. these unbelievers; all the bells were to be rung; the 
bishops and priests were to utter their anathemas and male- 
dictions, and preach boldly against Luther and his adherents. 

The excommunication had been published in Rome twenty- 
two days, but probably had not yet reached Germany, when 
Luther, being informed that there was another talk of sum- 
moning him to Worms, wrote a letter to the elector, drawn 
up in such a manner that Frederick might show it to the 
diet. Luther was desirous of correcting the erroneous ideas 
of the princes^ and of frankly laying before this august 
tribunal the true nature of a cause so misunderstood. '^ I 
rejoice with all my heart, most serene Lord," says he, 
^' that his imperial majesty desires to summon me before 
him touching this affair. I call Jesus Christ to witness, 
that it is the cause of the whole German nation, of the 
universal Church, of the christian world, nay, of God him- 
self. and not of an individual, especially such a one as 

* So zegete sich der Christns, dasa sie 00 fest wuxden, daas der Teufel 
fliehen miUBte. L. 0pp. is. 613, on John y1. 56. 
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myself.* I am ready to go to Worms, proTided I hare a 
safe-conduct, and learned, pious, and impartial judges. I 

am ready to answer for h is not from a presumptuous 

spirit, or to derire any advantage, that I have taught the doc- 
trine with which I am reproached : it is in obedience to my 
conscience and to my oath as doctor of the Holy Scriptures : 
it is for the glory of God, for the salvation of the Christian 
Church, for the good of the German nation, and for the extir- 
pation of so much superstition, abuse, evil, scandal, tyranny, 
blasphemy, and impiety." 

This declaration, drawn up at a moment so solemn for 
Luther, merits particular attention. Such were the motives 
of his actions, and the inward springs that led to the 
revival of christian society. This is very different from the 
jealousy of a monk or the desire of marriage ! 



CHAPTER n. 

A Foreign Prince— CJouncil of Politicians— Conference between the 
Confessor and the Chancellor — Inutility of these Manoeuyres — Alean- 
der*B Activity — Luther's Words — Charles yields to the Pope. 

But all this was of little consequence to politicians. How- 
ever noble might have been the idea Charles had formed 
of the imperial dignity, Germany was not the centre of 
his interests and of his policy. He understood neither the 
spirit nor the language of Germany. He was always a 
Duke of Burgundy, who to many other sceptres had united 
the first crown of Christendom. It was a remarkable circum- 
stance that, at the moment of its most intimate transforma- 
tion, Germany should elect a foreign prince, to whom the 
necessities and tendencies of the nation were but of secondary 
importance. Undoubtedly the emperor was not indifferent 

* Cansam, qn», Christo teste, Dei, christiani orbis, ecclesfs catholicaB, 
ei totiofl Germanicss nationis, el non nnina et priTati est hominis. L. 
£pp.i. 651. 
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to the religious movement, but it had no meaning in his 
eyes except so far as it threatened the pope. War between 
Charles and Francis I. was inevitable ; the principal scene 
of that war would be Italy. The alliance of the pope 
became therefore daily more necessary to Charles's projects. 
He would have preferred detaching Frederick from Luther, 
or satisfying the pope without offending^Frederick. Many of 
his courtiers manifested in the afifaur of the Augustine monk 
that disdainful coldness which politicians generally affect 
when there is any question of religion. " Let us avoid all 
extreme measures," said they. " Let us entangle Luther 
by negotiations, and reduce him to silence by some trifling 
concessions. The proper course is to stifle and not to fan 
the flame. K the monk falls into the net, we are victorious I 
By accepting a compromise, he will silence himself and ruin 
his cause. For form's sake we will decree certain exterior 
reforms ; the elector will be satisfied ; the pope will be 
gained ; and matters will resume their ordinary course." 

Such was the project formed by the emperor's confidants. 
The Wittemberg doctors seem to have divined this new 
policyi " They are trying to win men over secretly," said 
Melancthon, "and are working in the dark.''* Charles's 
confessor, John Glapio, a man of great weight, a skilful 
courtier, and a wily monk, took upon himself the execution 
of the scheme. Glapio possessed the full confidence of 
Charles ; and this prince, imitating the Spanish customs in 
this particular, intrusted him almost entirely with the care 
of matters pertaining to religion. As soon as Charles had 
been named emperor, Leo hastened to win over Glapio by 
favours which the confessor very gratefully acknowledged.^ 
He could make no better return to the pontiff's generosity 
than by crushing this heresy, and he applied himself to the 
task4 

Among the elector's councillors was Gregory Bruck, or 
Pontanus, the chancellor, a man »f intelligence, decision, 

* Clancnlam tentent et experiantur. Corp. Ref. i. 281. 3d Feb. 
i* Benignis officiis recens a Pontifice delinitus. Pallay. i. 90. 
t £t sane in eo toto negotio singulare probitatis ardoriique spedlnien 
dedit. Ibid. 
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and courage, who was a better theologieal scholar than 
many doctors, and whose wisdom was capable of resisting 
the wiles of the monks in Charles's court Glapio, knowing 
the chancellor's influence, requested an interview with him, 
and introducing himself as if he had been a friend of the 
reformer, said with an air of kindness : ^' I was filled 
with joy, in reading Luther's first writings ; I thought 
him a vigorous tree, which had put forth goodly branches, 
and gave promise to the Church of the most precious firuit 
Many people, it is true, have entertained the same views 
before his time ; yet no one but himself has had the noble 
courage to publish the truth without fear. But when I read 
his book on the Captivity of Boibylonj I felt like one orer- 
whelmed with blows from head to foot. I do not think," 
added the monk, "that brother Martin will acknowledge 
himself to be the author of it ; I do not find in it either his 
usual style or learning." After some discussion, the con- 
fessor continued : " Introduce me to the elector, and in your 
presence I will show him Luther's errors." 

The chancellor replied that the business of the diet left his 
highness no leisure, and besides he did not mix himself up 
with this matter. The monk was vexed at seeing his de- 
mand rejected. " Nevertheless," continued the chancellor, 
"since you say there is no evil without a remedy, explam 
yourself." 

Assuming a confidential air, the confessor replied : " The 
emperor earnestly desires to see a man like Luther re- 
conciled with the Church ; for his books (previous to the 
publication of the treatise on the Captivity of Babylon) were 

rather agreeable to his majesty * The irritation caused 

by the bull no doubt excited Luther to write the latter 
work. Let him then declare that he had no intention of 
troubling the repose of the Church, and the learned of every 
nation will side with him. Procure me an audience with his 
highness." 

The chancellor went to Frederick. The elector well knew 
that any retractation whatsoever was impossible : " Tell the 

* Es haben dessen BUoher Ihre Mi^estttt um etwas gofUkn. 

Weimar State Papers. Seckend. p. 315. 
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confessor," answered he, " that I cannot comply with his re- 
quest; but continue your conference.". 

Glapio received this message with every demonstration of 
respect ; and changing his line of attack, he said : " Let the 
elector name some confidential persons to deliberate on this 
affair." 

The Chancellor. — ^^ The elector does not profess to de- 
fend Luther!s cause." 

The Confessor. — ^^ Well, then, you at least can discuss 

it with me Jesus Christ is my witness that I make this 

proposition from love to the Church and Luther, who has 
opened so many hearts to the truth."* 

The chancellor having refused to imdertake a task which 
belonged to the reformer, prepared to withdraw. 

" Stay," said the monk. 

The Chancellor. — ^^ What remams to be done?" 

The Confessor. — " Let Luther deny that he wrote the 
Captivity of BahylonJ^ 

The Chancellor. — '^ But the pope's bull condemns all his 
other writings." 

The Confessor. — " That is because of his obstinacy. If 
he disclaims this book, the pope in his omoipotence can 
easily pardon him. What hopes may we not entertain, 
now that we have so excellent an emperor 1" 

Perceiving that these words had produced some effect on 
the chancellor, the monk hastily added : " Luther always 

desires to argue from the Bible. The Bible it is like 

wax, you may stretch it and bend it as you please. I would 
undertake to find in the Bible opinions more extravagant 
even than Luther's. He is mistaken when he changes every 
word of Christ into a commandment." And then wishing to 
act upon the fears of his hearer, he added : " What would 
be the result if to-day or to-morrow the emperor should 
have recourse to arms? Reflect upon this." He then per- 
mitted Pontanus to retire. 

The confessor laid fresh snares. " A man might live ten 
years with him, and not know him at last," said Erasmus. 

"What an excellent book is that -of Luther's on Christian 
* Der andern dai Hertz zu yielem Guten eriiffnet Seckend. p. 315. 
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liberty," said he to the chancellor, whom he saVr ^iffta a 
few days after; "what wisdom! what talent! what wit! 

it is thus that a real scholar ought to write Let both 

sides choose men of irreproachable character, and let the 
pope and Luther refer the whole matter to their decision. 
There is no doubt that Luther would come off victorious on 
many points.* I will speak about it to the emperor. Be- 
lieve me, I do not mention these things solely on my own 
authority. I have told the emperor that God would chastise 
him and all the princes, if the Church, which is the spouse 
of Christ, be not cleansed from all the stains that defile her. 
I added, that God himself had sent Luther, and commis- 
sioned him to reprove men for their offences, employing him 
as a scourge to punish the sins of the world.'* f 

The chancellor, on hearing these words (which reflected the 
feelings of the age, and showed the opinion entertained of 
Luther even by his adversaries), could not forbear ex- 
pressing his astonishment that his master was not treated 
with more respect. " There are daily consultations with the 
emperor on this affair," said he, " and yet the elector is not 
invited to them. He thinks it strange that the emperor, who 
is not a little indebted to him, should exclude him from his 
councils." 

The Confessor.-^" I have been present only once at 
these deliberations, and then heard the emperor resist the 
solicitations of the nuncios. Five years hence it will be seen 
what Charles has done for the reformation of the Church." 

" The elector," answered Pontanus, " is unacquainted with 
Luther's intentions. Let him be summoned and have a 
hearing." 

The confessor replied with a deep sigh :\ ''I call Grod to 
witness how ardently I desire to see the reformation of 
Christendom accomplished." 

To protract the affair and to keep the reformer silent was 

* Es sey nicht zu zweifeln dass LutheruB in nelen Artiokeln werdo 
den Sieg dayoii tragen .... Stickend. p. SI 9. 

•f Dass Gott dieaen Mann gesandt .... dass er eine Goissel aeye ma der 
SUnden wiUeu. Weimar State Papers, ibid. 320. 

t Glapio that hieraaf oinen tiefen Seoiker.iind mfteGott mm Zeogea... 
Ibid. 821. 
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all that GJapio proposed. In any case, Luther must not 
come to Worms. A dead nian returning from the other 
world and appearing in the midst of the diet, would 
have heen less alarming to the nuncios, the monks, and 
all the papal host, than the presence of the Wittemherg 
doctor. 

" How many days does it take to travel from Wittem- 
herg to Worms?" asked the confessor with an assumed 
air of indifference ; and then, begging Pontanus to present 
his most humble salutations to the elector, he retired. 

Such were the manoeuvres resorted to by the courtiers. 
They were disconcerted by the firmness of Pontanus. That 
just man was immovable as a rock during all these negotia- 
tions. The Roman monks themselves fell into the snares 
they had laid for their enemies. " The Christian," said 
Luther in his figurative language, ^ is like a bird tied near a 
trap. The wolves and foxes prowl round it, and spring on 
it to devour it ; but they fall into the pit and perish, while 
the timid bird remains unhurt. It is thus the holy angels 
keep watch around us, and those devouring wolves, the 
hypocrites and persecutors, cannot harm us."* Not only 
were the artifices of the confessor ineffectual, but his admis- 
sions still more confirmed Frederick in his opinion that 
Luther was right, and that it was his duty to protect him. 

Men's hearts daily inclined more and more towards the 
Gospel. A Dominican prior suggested that the emperor, 
the kings of France, Spain, England, Portugal, Hungary, 
and Poland, with the pope and the electors, should name 
representatives to whom the arrangement of this affair 
should be confided. " Never," said he, " has implicit reliance 
been placed on the pope alone." f The public feeUng became 
such that it seemed impossible to condemn Luther without 
having heard and confuted him.f 

Aleander grew uneasy, and displayed unusual energy. 
It was no longer against the elector and Luther alone that 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xxiL 1665. 

f Und niemals dem Papst allein geglaubt. Seek. p. 323. 
X Spalatiiiiu soribit tftntmn fayoris EyimgeUo esse istio ut me iIlaQdiil^& 
et inooaylotiun cU^nnari 9011 speret. L. Ep^. i. 556, Feb. 9. 

vol*, n. 9 n ] 
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he had to contend. He beheld with horror the aeeiet 
negotiations of the confessor, the proposition of the prior, 
the consent of Charles's ministers, the extreme coldness of 
Roman piety, even among the most devoted friends of the 
pontiff, " so that one might have thought," says Pallavicini, 
" that a torrent of iced water had gushed over thenu"* 
He had at length received from Rome the money he had 
demanded ; he held in his hand the energetic briefs addressed 
to the most powerful men in the empire.f Fearing to see 
his prey escape, he felt that now was the time to strike a 
decisive blow. He forwarded the briefs, scattered the 
money profusely, and made the most alluring promises; 
" and, armed with this threefold weapon," says the historian, 
Cardinal Pallavicini, " he made a fresh attempt to bias the 
wavering assembly of electors in the pope's favour."t But 
around the emperor in particular he laid his snares. He 
took advantage of the dissensions existing between the Belgian 
and Bpanish ministers. He besioged the monarch unceas- 
ingly. All the partisans of Rome, awakened by his voice, 
solicited Charles. " Daily deliberations," wrote the elector 
to his brother John, '' are held against Luther ; they demand 
that he shall be placed under the ban of the pope and of the 
emperor ; they endeavour to injure him in every way. Those 
who parade in their red hats, the Romans, with all their fol- 
lowers, display indefatigable zeal in this task."§ 

Aleander was in reality pressing for the condemnation 
of the reformer with a violence that Luther characterizes as 
marvellous fury.|| The apostate nuncio,l[ as Luther styles 
him, transported by anger beyond the bounds of prudence, 
one day exclaimed : '^ If you Germans pretend to shake off 
the yoke of obedience to Rome, we will act in such a 
manner that, exterminated by mutual slaughter, you shall 

* Hino aqua maoabat, qua snoeensa pietatis aestum restingiiebat. 
PaUaT. L 96. 

■f* Mandata, pecunisB ac diplomata. Ibid. 95. 

t Triplici hac industria nunc Aleander Ibid. 

§ Das than die in rothen Hiiten prangen. Seek. p. 864. 

I Miro furore Papists moliantor mihi mala. L. Epp. i. 556. 

% Nontins apostaticas (a play upon the words ** aposioRctu and i 
fiottf, apostolic and apostate) a^iit summis yiribas. Ibid. 569, 
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perish in your own blood."* — " This is how the pope feeds 
Christ's sheep," adds the reformer. 

But such was not his own language. He asked nothing 
for himself. " Luther is ready," said Melancthon, " to pur- 
chase at the cost of his own life the glory and adrancemepit 
of the Gospel."-}- But he trembled when he thought of the 
calamities that might be the consequence of his death. 
He pictured to himself a misled people revenging perhaps 
his martyrdom in the blood of his adversaries, and especially 
of the priests. He rejected so dreadful a responsibility, 
*' God," said he, " checks the fury of his enemies ; but if it 

breaks forth then shall we see a storm burst upon the 

priests like that which has devastated Bohemia My 

hands are clear of this, for I have earnestly entreated the' 
German nobility to oppose the Romans by wisdom, and not 
by the sword4 To make war upon the priests, — ^a class 
without courage or strength, — ^would be to fight against 
women and children." 

Charles V. could not resist the solicitations of the nuncio. 
His Belgian and Spanish devotion had been developed by 
his preceptor Adrian, who afterwards occupied the pontifical 
throne. The pope had addressed him in a brief, entreating 
him to give the power of law to the bull by an imperial 
edict. " To no purpose will God have invested you with 
the sword of the supreme power," said he, ** if you do not 
employ it, not only against the infidels, but against the 
heretics also, who are far worse than they." Accorduigly, 
one day at the beginning of February, at the moment when 
every one in Worms was making preparations for a splendid 
tournament, and the emperor's tent was already erected, the 
princes who were arming themselves to take part in the 
'brilliant show were summoned to the imperial palace. 
After listening to the reading of the papal bull, a stringent 
edict was laid before them, enjoining its immediate execu- 
tion. " If you can recommend any better course," added 

* Ut matois cSBdibus absampti, Testro eraore pereatis. L. Epp. i. 556. 
•f Libenter etiam morte sua Eyangelii gloriam et profeotom emorit. 
Corp. ReC i. 285. 
t Non feno, sed eonsiliis et edictis. L. Epp. i. 563. 
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the emperor, following the usual custom, '' I am readj to 
hear you." 

An animated debate immediately took place in the assem- 
bly. " This monk," wrote a deputy from one of the fi^e 
cities of Germany, " gives us plenty of occupation. Some 
would like to crucify him, and I think that he will not 
escape ; only it is to be feared that he will rise again the 
third day." The emperor had imagined that he would be 
able to publish his edict without opposition from the states ; 
but such was not the case. Their minds were not prepared. 
It was necessary to gain over the diet ^ Convince this 
assembly," said the youthful monarch to the nuncio. This 
was all that Aleander desured ; and he was promised to be 
introduced to the diet on the 13th of February. 



CHAPTER IIL 

Al«aiid«r introdooed to the Diet— Aleander's Spaeob— Luther is ftceoaed 
—Rome ia justified— Appeal to Charles against Lather— Effect of the 
Nnncio's Speeeh. 

The nuncio prepared for this solemn audience. This was 
an important duty, but Aleander was not unworthy of it. 
Ambassador from the sovereign pontiff, and surrounded with 
all the splendour of his high office, he was also one of the 
most eloquent men of his age. The friends of the Reforma- 
tion looked forward to this sitting with apprehension. The 
elector, pretending indisposition, was not present; but he 
gave some of* his councillors orders to attend, and take 
notes (^ the nuncio's speech. 

When the day arrived, Aleander proceeded towards the 
assembly of the princes. The feelings of all were excited ; 
many were reminded of Annas and Caiaphas going to Pilate's 
judgment-seat and calling for the death of this fellow who 
f^erveried the nation* ^^ Just as the nuncio was about to cross 
* Luke zziii. 2. 
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the threshold, the usher of the diet/' says Pallayicmi, " ap- 
proaching him rudely, thrust him back by a blow on the 
breast."* " He was a Lutheran in heart,** adds the flomanist 
historian. If this story be true, it shows no doubt an excess 
of passion; but at the same time it furnishes us with a 
standard by which to measure the influence that Luther's 
words had excited even in those who guarded the doors of the 
imperial council. The proud Aleander, recovering himself 
with dignity, walked forward, and entered the hall. Never 
had Rome been called to make its defence, before so august 
an assembly. The nuncio placed before him the documents 
that he had judged necessary, namely, Luther^s works and the 
papal bulls ; and as soon as the diet was silent, be began : — 

" Most august emperor, most mighty princes, most ex- 
cellent deputies I I appear before you in defence of a cause 
for which my heart glows with the most ardent affection. 
It is to retain on my master's head that triple crown which 
you aU adore : to maintain that papal throne for which I 
should be willing to deliver my body to the flames, if the 
monster that has engendered this growing heresy that I am 
now to combat could be consumed at the same stake, and 
mingle his ashes with mine.f 

" No I the whole difference between Luther and the pope 
does not turn on the papal interests. I have Luther's books 
before me, and a man only needs have eyes in his head to 
see that he attacks the holy doctrines of the Church. He 
teaches that those alone communicate worthily whose con- 
fidences are overwhelmed with sorrow and confusion be- 
cause of their sins, and that no one is justified by baptism,:): 
if he has not faith in the promise of which baptism is the 

* Pagnis ejus pectori admotis repulerit. Pallav. i. 112. 

•f* Dummodo mecom una monstrum nascentis hseresis arderet. Pallar. 
i. 97. Seckendorff, and many Protestant historians after him, haye as> 
serted that PaUayicini himself composed the speech he puts into Aleander's 
mouth. It is true that the cardinal states he had arranged it in the shape 
under which he lays it before his readers ; but he points out the sources 
whence he had taken it, and in particular, Aleander's letters deposited in 
the archives of the Vatican (Acta WormatisQ, fol.,66 and 99); in my 
opinion, therefore, I should betray partiality by rejecting it whoUy. 
I quote some of the features of this speech from Protestant and Bo« 
manist soorces. t Vol. I. p. 145 hot. 
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pledge.* He denies the necessity of works to obtain heav- 
enly glory. He denies that we have the liberty and power 
of obeying the natural and Divine law. He asserts that we 
sin of necessity in every one of our actions. Has the 
arsenal of hell ever sent forth weapons better calculated to 

break the bonds of decency? He preaches in favour of 

the abolition of monastic vows. Can we imagine any 

greater sacrilegious impiety? What desolation should 

we not witness in the world, were those who are the salt 
of the earth to throw aside their sacred garments, desert 
the temples that re-echo with their holy songs, and plunge 
into adultery, incest, and every vice I 

" Shall I enumerate all the crimes of this Augustine 
monk? He sins against the dead, for he denies purgatory ; 
he sins against heaven, for he says that he would not be- 
lieve even an angel from heaven; he sins against the 
Church, for he maintains that all Christians are priests ; he 
sins against the saints, for he despises their venerable writ- 
ings; he sins against councils, for he designates that of 
Constance an assembly of devils ; he sins against the world, 
for he forbids the punishment of death to be inflicted on 
any who have not committed a deadly sin.-}- Some of 

you may say that he is a pious man I have no desire to 

attack his life, but only to remind this assembly that the 
devil often deceives people in the garb of truth." 

Aleander, having spoken of the doctrine of purgatory con- 
demned by the Council of Florence, laid at the emperor's 
feet the papal bull on this council The Archbishop of 
Mentz took it up, and gave it to the Archbishops of Treves 
and Cologne, who received it reverently, and passed it to the 
other princes. The nuncio, after having thus accused Luther, 
proceeded to the second point, which was to justify Rome: — 

" At Rome, says Luther, the mouth promises one thing, 
the hand does another. K this were true, must we not come 
to the very opposite conclusion? If the ministers of a reli- 

* Baptismmn neminem jostificare, sed fidem in Terbum promissioius, 
Gui additur BaptismuB. CochloBus, Act. Lath. 28. 

+ Weil er verbiete jemand mit Todes Strafe m belegen, der nkbi cine 
TodtaOnde begangen. Seckend. p. 3331 
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gion lire conformably to its precepts, it is a sign that the 
religion is false. Such was the religion of the ancient 
Romans Such is that of Mahomet and of Luther him- 
self ; but such is not the religion which the Roman pontiflfe 
teach us. Yes, the doctrine they profess condemns them 
all, as having committed faults ; many, as guilty ; and some 

(I will speak frankly) as criminal.* This doctrine exposes 

their actions to the censure of men during their lives, to the 
brand of history after their death.f Now, I would ask what 
pleasure or profit could the popes have found in inventing 
such a religion ? 

" The Church, it may be said, was not governed by the 
Roman poutiflfsin the primitive ages. — ^What conclusion 
shall we draw from this ? With such arguments we might 
persuade men to feed on acorns, and princesses to wash 
their own linen." { 

But his adversary — the reformer — ^was the special object 
of the nimcio's hatred. Boiling with indignation against those 
who said that he ought to be heard, he exclaimed : " Luther 
will not allow himself to be instructed by any one. The pope 
had already summoned him to Rome, and he did not comply. 
Next, the pope cited him before the legate at Augsburg, and 
he did not appear until he had procured a safe-conduct, that is 
to say, after the legate's hands were tied, and his tongue alone 
was left unfettered § Ah I" said Aleander, turning to- 
wards Charles V., " I entreat your imperial Majesty to do 
nothing that may lead to your reproach. Do not interfere 
in a matter which does not concern the laity. Perform your 
own duties I Let Luthefs doctrines be interdicted by you 
throughout the length and breadth of the empire : let his 

* Moltos at qiubduitenas reos, noxmullos (dioam ingenue) at Boelestos. 
Pallay. i. 101. 

ir Linguarum yituperationi dum yivant, historiarum infamuB post 
mortem. Ibid. 

^ In the Odyseey, Homer represents the princess Naosicaa going with 
her maidens to the river side to wash her garments. The classical reader 
will be familiar with the allusion to acorns, which the heathen writers 
supposed to be the earliest food of the human race, ** when first in woods 
the naked savage ran." 

§ Quod idem 6rat,itcreTin6tialegatil»a€hiis»et lingoft solom iolat&. 
Ibid. 109. 
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writings be burnt everywhere. Fear not 1 In Luther's errors 

there is enough to bum a hundred thousand heretics • 

And what have we to fear ? The multitude ? Its insolence 

makes it appear terrible before the conflict, but in the battle 

its cowardice renders it contemptible. Foreign princes ? 

But the King of France has forbidden the introduction of 
Luther's doctrines into his kingdom ; and the King of Eng- 
land is preparing an assault with his own royal hand. You 
know what are the sentiments of Hungary, Italy, and Spain, 
and there is not one of your neighbours, however much he 
may hate you, who wishes you so much evil as this heresy 
would cause you. For if our adversary's house adjoins our 
own, we may desire it to be visited with fever, but not with 

the plague What are all these Lutherans? A crew of 

insolent pedagogues, corrupt priests, dissolute monks, ignor- 
ant lawyers, and degraded nobles, with the common people, 
whom they have misled and perverted. How far superior to 
them is the catholic party in number, ability, and power I A 
unanimous decree from this illustrious assembly will enlighten 
the simple, warn the imprudent, decide the waverers, and give 

strength to the weak But if the axe is not put to the 

roots of this poisonous tree, if the death-blow is not struck, 

then I see it overshadowing the heritage of Jesus Christ 

with its branches, changing our Lord's vineyard into a 
gloomy forest, transforming the kingdom of God into a den 
of wild beasts, and reducing Germany into that frightful 
state of barbarism and desolation which has been brought 
upon Asia by the superstition of Mahomet." 

The nuncio was silent. He had spoken for three hours. 
The enthusiasm of his language had produced a deep im- 
pression on the assembly. The princes looked at each other, 
excited and alarmed, says CochloBus, and murmurs soon 
arose from every side against Luther and his partisans.f If 
the eloquent Luther had been present ; if he had been able to 
reply to this speech ; if, profiting by the avowals extorted from 
the Roman nuncio by the recollection of his former master, 

* Dass 100,000 Ketzer ihrethalben Torbrannt werden. Seek. p. 332. 
4- Yehementer exterriti atqae commoti, alter alterum intaebantur, at- 
que in Lutherum ejusqae fSftutores murmnrare ocepenmt. Cooblodos, p.2&. 
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the in^Bunoas Borgia, he had shown that these yery argu- 
mentSy intended to defend Rome, were of themselves its con- 
demnation ; if he had shown that the doctrine which proved 
its iniquity was not invented by him, as the orator said, 
but was that religion which Christ had given to the world, 
and which the Reformation was re-establishing in its primi- 
tive splendour ; if he had presented a faithful and animated 
picture of the errors and abuses of the papacy, and had shown 
how the religion of Christ had been made an instrument of 
self-interest and rapacity : the effect of the nuncio's harangue 
would have been instantly nullified. But no one rose to speak. 
The assembly remained under the impression produced by this 
speech ; and, agitated and transported, showed itself ready to 
extirpate Luther's heresy by force from the soil of the empire.* 
Nevertheless, it was a victory only in appearance. It was 
among the purposes of God that Rome should have an 
opportunity of displajdng her reasons and her power. The 
greatest of her orators had spoken in the assembly of the 
princes ; he had given utterance to all that Rome had to say. 
But it was precisely this last effort of the papacy that became 
a signal of defeat in the eyes of many who had listened to it. 
If a bold confession is necessary for the triumph of truth, the 
surest means of destroying error is to make it known without 
reserve. Neither the one nor the other, to run its couise, 
ghould be concealed. The light tests all things. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Sentiments of the Prinoes— Speech of Dake George^Characier of the 
Reformation— One Hundred and One Grieyancee— Charles giyes Way 
•^ Aleander's Stratagems—The Grandees of Spain— Peace of Luther^ 
Death and no Retractation. 

A FEW dayc^were sufficient to dissipate the first impression, 
as is ever the case when an orator conceals the emptiness of 
his arguments by high-soimding words. 

* Latheranain harc«im ease fimditos erellendam. Pallay. L 101; Ros- 
«oif ■ Leo X. «h»p. zix. 
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The majority of the princes were ready to sacrifice Lather ; 
but no one desired to immolate the rights of the empire 
and the grievances of the Germanic nation. They were very 
ready to give up the insolent monk who had dared to 
speak so boldly ; but they were the more resolved to make 
the pope feel the justice of a reform demanded by the chiefs 
of the nation. It was accordingly Luther's most determined 
personal enemy, Duke Greorge of Saxony, who spoke with 
the greatest energy against the encroachments of Rome. 
The grandson of Podiebrad, king of- Bohemia, although 
ofiended by the doctrine of Grace preached by the reformer, 
had not yet lost the hope of a moral and ecclesiastical 
reform. The principal cause of his irritation against the 
monk of Wittemberg was, that by his despised doctrines he 
was spoiling the whole affair. But now, seeing the nuncio 
affecting to involve Luther and the reform of the Church 
in one and the same condemnation, George suddenly rose in 
the assembly of the princes, to the great astonishment of 
those who knew his hatred of the reformer. " The diet,** 
said he, '^ must not forget its grievances against the court 
of Rome. How many abuses have crept into our states I 
The annats, which the emperor granted voluntarily for the 
good of Christianity, now exacted as a due ; the Roman 
courtiers daily inventing new regulations to monopolize, 
sell, and lease the ecclesiastical benefices; a multitude oif 
transgressions connived at ; rich transgressors undeservedly 
tolerated, while those who have no money to purchase 
impunity are punished without mercy ; the popes con- 
tinually bestowing on their courtiers reversions and re- 
serves, to the detriment of those to whom the benefices 
belong ; the commendams of the abbeys and convents of 
Rome conferred on cardinals, bishops, and prelates, who 
appropriate their revenues, so that not a single monk is to 
be found in a convent where there should be twenty or 
thirty; stations multiplied to infinity, and stalls for the 
sale of indulgences set up in every street and public place 
of our cities — stalls of Saint Anthony, of the Holy Ghost, 
of Saint Hubert, of Saint Cornelius, of Saint Vincent, and 
80 forth ; companies purchasing at Rome the right to hold 
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such markets, then buying pennission of their bishop to 
display their wares, and squeezing and draining the pockets 
of the poor to obtain money ; the indulgence, that ought 
only to be granted for the salvation of souls, and that 
should be earned by prayer, fasting, and works of charity, 
sold according to a tariff; the bishops* officials oppres- 
sing the lowly with penances for blasphemy, adultery, 
debauchery, and the violation of any festival, but not even 
reprimanding the clergy who commit similar crimes ; penal- 
ties imposed on those who repent, and devised in such 
a manner that they soon fall again into the same error 

and give more money :* these are some of the abuses 

that cry out against Rome. All shame has been put aside, 

and their only object is money ! money I money I so 

that the preachers who should teach the truth, utter nothing 
but falsehoods, and are not only tolerated, but rewarded, 
because the greater their lies, the greater their gain. It is 
from this foul spring that such tainted waters flow. De- 
bauchery stretches out the hand to avarice. The officials 
invite women to their dwellings under various pretexts, and 
endeavour to seduce them, at one time by threats, at another 
by presents, or if they cannot succeed, they ruin their good 
fame.f Alas 1 it is the scandal caused by the clergy that 
hurls so many poor souls into eternal condemnation I A 
general reform must be effected. An oecumenical coimcil must 
be called to bring about this reform. For these reasons, most 
excellent princes and lords, I humbly entreat you to take this 
matter into your immediate consideration.^ Duke George 
then handed in a list of the grievances he had enumerated. 
This was some days after Aleander's speech. The important 
catalogue has been preserved in the archives of Weimar. 

Even Luther had not spoken with greater force against 
the abuses of Rome ; but he had done something more. 
The duke pointed out the evil; Luther had pointed out 

* Sondern dass er es bald wieder begebe imd mebr Geld erl^gen miisse. 
Wwnax State Papers, Seckend. p. 328. 

f DasB sie Weibesbilder unter mancherley Scbein bescbicken, selbigo 
moduin mit Drohnngen und Gresebenken m fallen sueben, oder in einMi 
t>0«en Verdacbt brmgen. Ibid. p. 330. 
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both the cause and the remedy. He had demonstrated 
that the sinner receives the true indulgence, that which 
cometh from God, solely by faith in the grace and merits of 
Jesus Christ; and this simple but powerful doctrine had over- 
thrown aU the markets established by the priests. " How can 
a man become pious ?" asked he one day. " A gray friar 
will reply, By putting on a gray hood and girding yourself 
with a cord. A Roman will answer, By hearing mass and 
by fosting. But a Christian will say, Faith in Christ alone 
justifies and saves. Before works, we must have eternal life. 
But when we are bom again, and made children of God by 
the Word of grace, then we perform good works."* 

The duke's speech was that of a secular prince ; Luther*s, 
that of a reformer. The great evil in the Church had been 
its excessive devotion to outward forms, its having made of 
all its works and graces mere external and material things. 
Hie indulgences were the extreme point of this course ; and 
that which was most spiritual in Christianity, namely, 
pardon, might be purchased in shops like any other com- 
modity. Luther's great work consisted in employing this 
extreme degeneration of religion to lead men and the 
Church back to the primitive sources of life, and to restore 
the kingdom of the Holy Ghost in the sanctuary of the 
heart Here, as often happens in other cases, the remedy 
was found in the disease itself, and the two extremes met 
From that time forward, the Church, that for so many cen- 
turies had been developed externally in human ceremonies, 
observances, and practices, began to be developed intemaDy 

j in faith, hope, and charity. 

— The duke's speech produced a proportionally greater im- 
pression, as his hostility to Luther was notorious. Other 
members of the diet brought forward their respective griev- 
ances, which received the support of the ecclesiastical princes 
themselves.f " We have a pontiff who loves only the chase 
and his pleasures," said they ; '^ the benefices of the Grer- 
man nation are given away at Home to gunners, fedconers, 
footmen, ass-drivers, grooms, guardsmen, and other people 

• L. 0pp. ( W.) xxii. 748, 752. 
t Seckend. Vorrede yon IMok 
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of Uus class, ignorant^ inexperienced, and strangers to Grcr- 
ttiany.'** 

The diet appointed a committee to draw up all these 
grievances ; they were found to amount to a himdred and 
one. A deputation composed of secular and ecclesiastical 
princes presented the report to the emperor, conjuring him 
to see them rectified, as he had engaged to do in his capitu- 
lation. "What a loss of Christian souls I" said they to 
Charles V. ; " what depredations 1 what extortions, on ac- 
count of the scandals by which the spiritual head of Chris- 
tendom is surrounded ! It is our duty to prevent the ruin 
and dishonour of our people. For this reason we most 
humbly but most urgently entreat you to order a general 
reformation, and to undertake its accomplishment."f There 
was at that time in christian society an unknown power 
operating on princes and people alike, a wisdom from on 
high, influencing even the adversaries of the Reformation, 
and preparing for that emancipation whose hour was come 
at last. 

Charles could not be insensible to the remonstrances of 
the empire. Neither he nor the nuncio had expected them. 
Even his confessor had threatened him with the vengeance of 
Heaven, unless he reformed the Church. The emperor im- 
mediately recalled the edict commanding Luther's writings to 
be burnt throughout the empire, and substituted a pro- 
visional order to deliver these books int# the keeping of the 
magistrates. 

This did not satisfy the assembly, which desired the 
appearance of the reformer. It is unjust, said his Mends, 
to condemn Luther without a hearing, and without learning 
from his own mouth whether he is the author of the books 
that are ordered to be burnt. His doctrines, said his adver- 
saries, have so taken hold of men's minds, that it is impos- 
sible to check their progress, unless we hear them from him- 
selfi There shall be no discussion with him; and if he 

• Bttcbsenmeistom, FaUmern, Pfistern, Eaeltreibem, StaUknechten, 
Tnbftnten Kapp's Nachlese nUtzl. Kef. Urkunden. iii. 262. 

f DaM «i&e Besswrang und gemeine Beformation gesohehe. Ibid. 
262. 
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ayows his writings, and refoses to retract them, then we will 
all with one accord, electors, princes, estates of the holy em- 
pire, tme to the £aith of our ancestors, assist your 'majesty 
to the utmost of our power in the execution of your decrees* 

Aleander in alarm, and fearing eyerything from Luther's 
intrepidity and the ignorance of the princes, instantly strained 
every nerve to prevent the reformei^s appearance. He went 
from Charles's ministers to the princes most favourably in- 
clined to the pope, and from them to the emperor himself.f 
" It is not lawful," said he, " to question what the sovereign 
pontiff has decreed. There shall be no discussion with 
Luther, you say ; but," continued he, " will not the energy of 
this audacious man, the fire of his eyes, the eloquence of his 
language, and the mysterious spirit by which he is animated, 
be sufficient to excite a tumult ?{ Already many adore him 
as a saint, and in every place you may see his portrait sur- 
rounded with a glory like that which encircles the heads of 

the blessed If you are resolved to smnmon him before 

you, at least do not put him under the protection of the public 
faith 1"§ These latter words were meant either to intimidate 
Luther, or to prepare the way for his destruction. 

The nuncio found an easy access to the grandees of Spain. 
In Spain, as in Germany, the opposition to the Dominican 
inquisitors was national. The yoke of the inquisition, that 
had been thrown off for a time, had just been replaced on 
their necks by Charles. A numerous party in that penin- 
sula sympathized with Luther ; but it was not thus with the 
grandees, who had discovered on the banks of the Rhine 
what they had hated beyond the Pyrenees. Inflamed with 
the most ardent fanaticism, they were impatient to destroy 
the new heresy. Frederick, duke of Alva, in particular, was 
transported with rage whenever he heard the Reformation 
mentioned.il He would gladly have waded in the blood of 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xxii. 667. 

•f- Qaam ob rem sedulo oontestatus est apud Cssaris administros. 
Pallay. i. 113. 

t Lingaa promptus, ardore Tultus, et oris spiritu ad oonoitandam se- 
tditionem. Ibid. 

S Hand certe fidem publicam illi prsebendam..-Ibid. 

II AlbsB dux yidebatur aliquando fiirentibos modis a£itari...Ibid. 862; 
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an these sectarians. Luther was. not yet summoned to 
appear, but already had his mere name powerfully stirred 
the lords of Christendom assembled at Worms. 

The man who thus moved all the powers of the earth 
seemed alone undisturbed. The news from Worms was 
alarming. Luther's friends were terrified. " There remains 
nothing for us but your good wishes and prayers," wrote 
Melancthon to Spalatin. " Oh I that God would deign to 
porchase at the price of our blood the salvation of the 
christian world I"* But Luther was a stranger to fear; 
shutting himself up in his quiet cell, he there meditated on 
and applied to himself those words in which Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, exclaims : My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour, 
For he that is mighty hath done to me great things ; and holy 
is his name. He hath showed strength with his arm ; he 
hath put down the mighty from their seats j and exalted them 
of low degree.^ These are some of the reflections that filled 

Luther's heart : "He that is mighty says Mary. 

What great boldness on the part of a young girl I With a 
single word she brands all the strong with weakness, all the 
mighty with feebleness, all the wise with folly, all those 
whose name is glorious upon earth with disgrace, and casts 
all strength, all might, all wisdom, and all glory at the feet 
of God.{ His arm, continues she, meaning by this the power 
by which he acts of himself, without ^e,jidj)f^any of his 
creatures: mysterious power I... T^Twhich is exerted in secrecy 
and in silence until His designs are accomplished. Destruction 
is at hand, when no one has seen it coming : relief is there, and 
no one had suspected it. He leaves His children in oppression 

and weakness, so that every man says : They are lost I But 

it is then He is strongest ; for where the strength of men 
ends, there begins that of God. Only let faith wait upon him. 

And, on the other hand, God permits his adversaries 

to increase in grandeur and power. He withdraws His 

* Utinam Dens redimal nostro sangoine saluiem Christiani populL 
Corp. Ref. i. 362. 
t Luke L 46-55. 
t Magnificat. L. 0pp. Witiemb. Deutsoh. Ausg. iiL 11» &e. 
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support, and suffers them to be puffed up with their own.* 
He empties them of His eternal wisdom, and lets them be 
filled with their own, which is but for a day. And whik 
they are rising in the brightness of their power, the arm of 
the Lord is taken away, and their work yanishes as a bubble 
bursting in the air." 

It was on the 10th of March, at the very moment when 
the imperial city of Worms was filled with dread at his name, 
that Luther concluded this explanation of the MagnificaL 

He was not left quiet in his retreat. Spalatin, in conformity 
with the elector's orders, sent him a note of the articles 
which he would be required to retract A retractation, after 

his refusal at Augsburg I ^' Fear not," wrote he to 

Spalatin, " that I shaU retract a single syllable, since their 
only argument is, that my works are opposed to the rites of 
what they caU the Church. If the Emperor Charles summons 
me only that I may retract, I shall reply that I will remain 
here, and it will be the same as if I had gone to Worms and 
returned. But, on the contrary, if the emperor summons 
me that I may be put to death as an enemy of the empire, 
I am ready to comply with his call;f for, with the help oif 
Christ, I will never desert the Word on the battle-field. I 
am well aware that these bloodthirsty men will never rest 
until they have taken away my life. Would that it was the 
papists sdone that would be guilty of my blood I " 



CHAPTER V. 

ShaU Luther hare a Safe-conduci— The Safe-eondaei— WiU Ladier 
oome— Holy Thursday at Rome— The Pope and Lather. 

At last the emperor made up his mind. Luther's appear- 
ance before the diet seemed the only means calculated to 

* £r xieht seine Krafft heraos nnd ISsst no Ton eigener KraSI sioh aof- 
blasen. L. 0pp. (Wittemb.) Dentsch. Ausg. iii. 11, &c. 

t Si ad me oooidendnm deinoeps Tocare relit offenunme ^ 

L. Epp. i. 574» 
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tenninate an affisiir which engaged the attention of all the 
empire. Charles V. resolved to summon him, but without 
granting him a safe-conduct. Here Frederick was again 
compelled to assume the character of a protector. The dan- 
gers by which the reformer was threatened were apparent to 
all. Luther's friends, says Cochlceus, feared that he would 
be delivered into the pope's hands, or that the emperor him- 
self would put him to death, as undeserving, on account 
of his heresy, that any faith should be kept with him.* 
On this question there was a long and violent debatef be- 
tween the princes. Struck at last by the extensive agita- 
tion then stirring up the people in every part of Germany, 
and fearing that during Luther's journey some unexpected 
tumult or dangerous commotion might burst forth in favour 
of the reformer,^ the princes thought the wisest course would 
be to tranquillize the public feelings on this subject ; and not 
only the emperor, but also the Elector of Saxony, Duke 
Greorge, and the Landgrave of Hesse, through whose terri- 
tories he would have to pass, gave him each a safe-conduct. 
On the 6th of March 1521, Charles V. signed the follow- 
ing summons addressed to Luther : — 

" Charles, by the grace of God Emperor elect of the Romans, 
always August, &c. &c. 

" Honourable, well-beloved, and pious I We and the 
States of the Holy Empire here assembled, having resolved 
to institute an inquiry touching the doctrine and the books 
that thou hast lately published, have issued, for thy coming 
hither, and thy return to a place of security, our safe-con- 
duct and that of the empire, which we send thee herewith. 
Our sincere desire is, that thou shouldst prepare immediately 
for this journey, in order that within the space of the 
twenty-one days fixed by our safe-conduct, thou mayst 
without fail be present before us. Fear neither injustice nor 
violence. We will firmly abide by our aforesaid safe-con- 

* Tauqaam perfido hseretico nulla sit servaiida fides. CochlodoSy 
p. 28. 

f Longa consoltatio difScilisque diaoeptatio. Ibid. 

X Com aatem grandis ubique per Grermaniam fere totam exoitata 
est animonun oommotio. Ibid. 
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duct, and expect that thou wilt comply with our summonB. 
In so doing, thou wilt obey our earnest wishes. 

" Given in our imperial city of Worms, this sixth day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 1521, and the second of our 
reign. Chakles. 

" By order of my Lord the Emperor, witness my hand, 
Albert, Cardinal of Mentz, High-chancellor. 

" Nicholas Zwil." 

The safe-conduct contained in the letter was directed: 
" To the honourable, our well-beloved and pious Doctor 
Martin Luther, of the order of Augustines/^ 

It began thus : 

"We, Charles, the fifth of that name, by the grace of 
God Emperor elect of the Romans, always August, King 
of Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, of Hungary, of 
Dalmatia, of Croatia, &c.. Archduke of Austria, Duke of 
Burgundy, Count of Hapsburg, of Flanders, of the Tyrol," 
&c. &c. 

Then the king of so many states, intimating that he had 
cited before him an Augustine monk named Luther, enjoined 
all princes, lords, magistrates, and others, to respect the 
safe-conduct which had been given him, under pain of the 
displeasure of the emperor and the empire.* 

Thus did the emperor confer the titles of " well-beloved, 
honourable, and pious," on a man whom the head of the 
Church had excommunicated. This document had been 
thus drawn up, purposely to remove all distrust from the 
mind of Luther and his friends. Gaspard Sturm was com- 
missioned to bear this message to the reformer, and accom- 
pany him to Worms. The elector, apprehending some out- 
burst of public indignation, wrote on the 12th of March to 
the magistrates of Wittemberg to provide for the security of 
the emperor's officer, and to give him a guard, if it was 
judged necessary. The herald departed. 

Thus were God's designs fulfilled. It was His will that 
this light, which he had kindled in the world, should be set 
upon a hill ; and emperor, kings, and princes, inmiediately 

* Lucas Granaoh*! Stammbucli, &c. heraosgegeben t. Chr. v.Meoheln. 
p. 12. 
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be^an to cany out His purpose without knowing it It 
costs Him little to elevate what is lowliest. A single act 
of His power suffices to raise the humble native of Mans- 
feldt from an obscure cottage to the palaces in which kings 
were assembled. In His sight there is neither small nor 
great, and, in His good time, Charles and Luther meet. 

But will Luther comply with this citation? His best 

friends were doubtful about it " Doctor Martin has been 

summoned here,** wrote the elector to his brother on the 

25th March ; " but I do not know whether he will come. 

I cannot augur any good from it" Three weeks later (on 

the 16th of April), this excellent prince, seeing the danger 

increase, wrote again to Duke John: "Orders against 

Luther are placarded on the walls. The cardinals and 

bishops are attacking him very harshly:* God grant that 

all may turn out well ! Would to God that I could procure 

him a favourable hearing T 

While these events were taking place at Worms and 
Wittemberg, the Papacy redoubled its attacks. On the 
28th of March (which was the Thursday before Easter), 
Rome re-echoed with a solemn exconununication. It was 
the custom to publish at that season the terrible bull In 
Coena Domini, which is a long series of maledictions. On 
that day the approaches to the temple in which the sove- 
reign pontiff was to officiate were early occupied with the 
papal guards, and by a crowd of people that had flocked 
together from all parts of Italy to receive the benediction of 
the holy father. Branches of laurel and myrtle decorated 
the open space in front of the cathedral ; tapers were lighted 
on the balcony of the temple, and there the remonstrance 
was elevated. On a sudden the air re-echoes with the loud 
pealing of bells ; the pope, wearing his pontifical robes, and 
borne in an arm-chair, appears on the balcony ; the people 
kneel down, all heads are uncovered, the colours are 
lowered, the soldiers ground their arms, and a solemn silence 
prevails. A few moments after, the pope slowly stretches 
out his hands, raises them towards heaven, and then as 

* Die CajrdiniUe nad Biflchofb afad ihm hart zairider. SMknd. 

p. 865. 
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slowly bends them towards the earth, makmg the sign of 
the cross. Thrice he repeats this moTement. Again the 
noise of bells reverberates through the air, proclaiming far 
and wide the benediction of the pontiff; some priests now 
hastily step forward, each holding a lighted taper in his 
hand ; these they reverse, and after tossing them violently, 
dash them away, as if they were the flames of hell; the 
people are moved and agitated ; and the words of maledic- 
tion are hurled down from the roof of the temple.* 

As soon as Luther was informed of this excommunication, 
he published its toner, with a few remarks written in that 
cutting style of whicli he was so great a master. Although 
this publication did not appear till later, we will insert in 
this place a few of its most striking features. We shall 
hear the high-priest of Christendom on the balcony of the 
cathedral, and the Wittemberg monk answering him from 
the farthest part of Germany.f 

There is something characteristic in the contrast of these 
two voices. 

The Pope. — "Leo, bishop" 

Luther. — " Bishop I yes, as the wolf is a shepherd : for 

the bishop should exhort according to the doctrine of salvatioDi 
and not vomit forth imprecations and maledictions.*^ 

The Pope. — " Servant of all the servants of God" 

LuTHEB. — ^** At night, when we are drunk ; but in the 
morning, our name is Leo, lord of all lords." 

The Pope. — " The Roman bishops, our predecessors, have 
been accustomed on this festival to employ the arms of 
righteousness". . . . •• 

Luther. — ^** Which, according to your account, are ex- 
communication and anathema ; but according to Saint Paul, 
long-suflfering, kindness, and love." (2 Cor. vi. 6, 7.) 

The Pope. — "According to the duties of the apostolic 
office, and to maintain the purity of the christian faith" 

* This ceremony is described in Yarioos works ; amon/; others in the 
" Tagebueh einer Re%$e durch Deuttohland und Italien, Berlin, 1817$ 
It. 94. The principal features are of earlier date than the 16th century. 

f For the bull and Luther's commentary, see Die Bulla wm Abend- 
L. 0pp. (L.) zTiU. 1. 
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LuTHEB. — ''That is to say, the temporal possessions of 
the pope." 

The Pope. — ** And its unity, which consists in the union 

of the members with Christ, tiieir head, and with his 

vicar** 

Luther. — " For Christ is not sufficient : we must have 
another besides." 

The Pope. — "To preserve the holy communion of believers, 
we follow the ancient custom, and excommunicate and curse, 
in the name of Almighty Grod, the Father" 

Luther. — " Of whom it is said : Ood sent not his Son into 
the world to condemn the worldP (John iii. 17.) 

The Pope. — " The Son, and the Holy Ghost, and according 

to the power of the apostles Peter and Paul and our 

own" 

Luther. — "Our own! says the ravenous wolf, as if the 
power of God was too weak without him." 

The Pope. — ^** We curse all heretics, — Garasi,* Patarins^ 
Poor Men of Lyons, Amoldists, Speronists, Passageni, 
Wickliffites, Hussites, Fratricelli" 

Luther. — ^" For they desired to possess the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and required the pope to be sober and preach the 
Word of God." 

The Pope. — " And Martin Luther, recently condemned 
by us for a similar heresy, as well as all his adherents, and 
all those, whomsoever they may be, who show him any 
countenance." 

Luther. — " I thank thee, most gracious pontiff for con- 
demning me along with all these Christians! It is very 
honourable for me to have my name proclaimed at Rome 
OD a day of festival, in so glorious a manner, that it may 
run through the world in conjunction with the names of these 
humble confessors of Jesus Christ." 

The Pope. — " In like manner, we excommunicate and 
curse all pirates and corsairs" 

Luther.—" Who can be a greater corsair and pirate 
than he that robs souls, imprisons them, and puts them to 
death?" 

* This name has been altered ; read CkmaH or CksOhoH, 
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The Pope. — ^^ Particularly those who navigate our seas*... 

Luther. — ''Our seas! Saint Peter, our predeoess(»', 

said : Silver and gold have I none (Acts ill. 6) ; and 
Jesus Christ said : The kings of the Gentiles exercise lord- 
ship over tJiem; htU ye shall not he so (Luke xxii. 25). 
But if a waggon filled with hay must give place on the 
road to a drunken man, how much more must Saint Peter 
and Christ himself give way to the pope T 

The Pope. — " In like manner we excommunicate and 
curse all those who falsify our bulls and our apostolical 
letters".....*. 

Luther. — " But God's letters, the Holy Scriptures, all the 
world may condemn and bum." 

The Pope. — '' In like manner we excommunicate and 
curse all those who intercept the provisions that are coming 
to the court of Rome" 

Luther. — '' He snarls and snaps, like a dog that fears his 
bone will be taken from him."* 

The Pope. — '' In like manner we condemn and curse all 
those who withhold any judiciary dues, fruits, tithes, or 
revenues, belonging to the clergy" 

Luther. — "For Christ has said: If any man will site thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have *thy cloak 
also (Matt. v. 40), and this is our commentary." 

The Pope. — ^" Whatever be their station, dignity, order, 
power, or rank; were they even bishops or kings" 

Luther. — " For there shall be false teachers among you, 
who despise dominion and speak evil of dignities, says Scrip- 
ture." (Jude 8.) 

The Pope. — " In like manner we condemn and curse all 
those who, in any manner whatsoever, do prejudice to the 
city of Rome, the kingdom of Sicily, the islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica, the patrimony of St. Peter in Tuscany, the 
duchy of Spoleto, the marquisate of Ancona, the Campagna, 
the cities of Ferrara and Benevento, and all other cities or 
countries belonging to the Church of Rome." 

Luther. — " Peter I thou poor fisherman ! whence didst 

* Gleioh wie ein Hand uni Beinet willen. L. 0pp. (L.) xriii \X 
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thou get Borne and all these kingdoms? all hail, Peter! 
king of Sicily I .and fisherman at Bethsaida T 

The Pope. — " We excommunicate and curse all chancel- 
lors, coimcillors, parliaments, procurators, governors, officials, 
bishops, and others, who oppose our letters of exhortation, 
invitation, prohibition, mediation, execution." 

LuTHEB. — " For the holy see desires only to live in idle- 
ness, in magnificence, and debauchery ; to command, to in- 
timidate, to deceive, to lie, to dishonour, to seduce, and com- 
mit every kind of wickedness in peace and security 

" Lord, arise I . it is not as the papists pretend ; thou 
hast not forsaken us ; thoU hast not turned away thine eyes 
from us I" 

Thus spoke Leo at Rome and Luther at Wittemberg. 

The pontiff having end^d these maledictions, the parch- 
ment on which they were written was torn in pieces, and the 
fragments scattered among the people. Immediately the 
crowd began to be violently agitated, each one rushing for- 
ward and endeavouring to seize a scrap of this terrible bull 
These were the holy relics that the Papacy offered to its faith- 
ful adherents on the eve of the great day of grace and expia- 
tion. The multitude soon dispersed, and the neighbourhood 
of the cathedral became deserted and silent as before. Let 
us now return to Wittemberg. 



CHAPTER VL 

Luther's Conrage— Bugenhagen at Wittemberg— Perseoutionfl in Pome- 
rania— Melancthon desires to accompany Luther— Amsdorff, Scburff^ 
and Soayen— Hutten to Charles Y. 

It was* now the 24th of March. At last the imperial herald 
had passed the gate of the city in which Luther resided. 
Gaspard Sturm waited upon the doctor, and delivered the 
citation from Charles Y. What a serious and solemi> mo- 
ment for the reformer ! All his friends were in consternation. 
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No prince, without excepting Frederick the Wise, had de* 
clared for him. The knights, it is true, had given utterance 
to their threats; but them the powerM Charles despised. 
Luther, however, was not discomposed. " The papists," 
said he, on seeing the anguish of his friends, ^ do not desire 
my coming to Worms, but my condemnation and my death.* 
It matters not I Pray, not for me, but for the Word of God. 
Before my blood has grown cold, thousands of men in the 
whole world will have become responsible for having shed 
it I The most holy adversary of Christ, the father, the mas- 
ter, the generalissimo of murderers, insists on its being shed. 
So be iti Let God's will be donel Christ will give me his 
Spirit to overcome these ministers of error. I despise them 
during my life ; I shall triumph over them by my death.-{- 
They are busy at Worms about compelling me to retract; 
and this shall be my retractation : I said formerly that the 
pope was Christ's vicar ; now I assert that he is our Lord's 
adversary, and the devil's apostle." And when he was ap- 
prized that all the pulpits of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
resounded with imprecations and maledictions against him : 
" Oh I what deep joy do I feel I" exclaimed he.J He knew 
that he had done God's will, and that God was with him ; 
why then should he not set out with courage ? Such purity 
of intention, such liberty of conscience, is a hidden but in- 
calculable support, that never fails the servant of God, and 
renders him more invulnerable than if protected by coats of 
mail and armed hosts. 

At this time there arrived at Wittemberg a man who, like 
Melancthon, was destined to be Luther's friend all his life, 
and to comfort him at the moment of his departure.§ This 
was a priest named Bugenhagen, thirty-six years of age, 
who had fled from the severities which the Bisho]^ of Camin 
and Prince Bogislas of Pomerania exercised on the friends of 

* Damniatam et perditam. L. Epp. i. 556. 

t Ut hop Satanae ministros et contemnam yiyens et Tincam moriens. 
Ibid. 579. 

t Quod mire q;aam gaudeam. Ibid. 567. 

§ y enit Wittembergam paulo ante iter Lntheri ad comitia Wonaati» 
indicta. Meloh. Adami Vita Bagenhagii, p. 814. 
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the Grospel, whether ecclesiastics, citizens, or men of letters.* 
Sprung from a senatorial family, and bom at Wollin in Po- 
merania (whence he is commonly called Pomeranus), Bugen- 
hagen haid been teaching at Treptow from the age of twenty 
years. The young eagerly crowded aromid him ; the nobles 
and the learned emulated each other in courting his society. 
He diligently studied the Holy Scriptures, praying God to 
enlighten him.-}- One day towards the end of December 1520, 
Luther's book on the Captivity of Babylon was put into his 
hands as he sat at supper with several of his friends. '^ Since 
the death of Christ," said he, after running his eye over the 
pages, " many heretics have infested the Church ; but never 
yet has there existed such a pest as the author of this work." 
Having taken the book home and perused it two or three 
times, all his opinions were changed ; truths quite new to 
him presented themselves to his mind; and on returning 
some days after to his colleagues, he said, " The whole world 
has fallen into the thickest darkness. This man alone sees 
the light" J Several priests, a deacon, and the abbot him^ 
self, received the pure doctrine of fiialvation, and in a short 
time, by the power of their preaching, they led their hearers 
(says an historian) back from human superstitions to the 
sole and effectual merits of Jesus Christ.§ Upon this a 
I)ersecution broke out. Already the prisons re-echoed with 
the groans of many individuals. Bugenhagen Ifled from his 
enemies and arrived at Wittemberg. - " He is suffering for 
love to the Gospel," wrote Melancthon to the elector's chap- 
lain. " Whither could he fly, but to our atfuXov (asylum), 
and to the protection of our prince ?" || 

But no one welcomed Bugenhagen with greater joy than 
Luther. It was agreed between them, that immediately 
after the departure of the reformer, Bugenhagen should begin 

* Sacerdotes, ciyes et scholasticos in yinoala coigecit. Mel. Adami Vita 
Bn/senliai^, p. 313. 

t Preoesqae adjtmzit, quibaa diyinitns se regi ao doceri petlvit. Ibid, 
p. 312. 

X In CSnuneriiB tenebris yersatnr : hio Tir onus et soIub Terom videt. 
Ibid. p. 313. 

§ A sapentitionibiiB ad nnionm Chzistl meritam tradueere. Ibid. 

llC0rp.n9f.L86l. 

VOL. n. 1^ 
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to lecture on the Psalms. It was thus Diyine ProTideneo 
led this ahle man to supply in some measure the place of 
him whom Wittemberg was about to lose. A year later, 
Bugenhagen was placed at the head of the Church in this 
city, over which he presided thirty-six years. Luther styled 
him in an especial manner The Pastor. 

Luther uras about to depart His friends, in alarm, thought 
that if God did not interpose in a miraculous manner, he was 
going to certain death. Melancthon, far remoTcd from his 
native town, was attached to Luther with all the affection of 
a susceptible heart. " Luther," said he, " supplies the place 
of all my friends ; he is greater and more admirable for me 
than I can dare express. You know how Alcibiades admired 
Socrates ;* but I admire Luther after another and a christian 
&shion." He then added these beautiful and sublime words : 
'' As often as I contemplate Luther, I find him constantly 
greater than himself." ■}• Melancthon desired to accompany 
Luther in his dangers ; but their common friends, and no 
doubt the doctor himself, opposed his wishes. Ought not 
Philip to fill his friend's place ? and if the latter never re- 
turn^, who then would there be to direct the work of the 
Reformation ? " Would to God," said Melancthon, resigned, 
yet disappointed, " that he had allowed me to go with him." j 

The impetuous Amsdorff immediately declared that he 
would accompany the doctor. His strong mind found plea- 
sure in confronting danger. His boldness permitted him to 
appear fearlessly before an assembly of kings. The elector had 
invited to Wittemberg, as professor of jurisprudence, Jerome 
Schurff, son of a physician at St. Gall, a celebrated man, of 
gentle manners, and who was very intimate with Luther, 
" He has not yet been able to make up his mind," said Luther, 
" to pronounce sentence of death on a single malefactor." § 
This timid man, however, desired to assist the doctor by his 

* Alcibiades wa43 oonyinced that the society of Socrates was a support 
the gods had giyen him for his instruction and security. Plutarch — Al- 
cibiades. 

t Quern quotiea oontemplor, se ipso subinde nugorem judiAO. Corp. 
Ref.L264. 

X Utinam liouisset mihi una proficisci. Ibid. 965. 

§ L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 2067. 1819. 
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advice in this perilous journey. A young Danish student,- 
Peter Suaven, who resided with Melancthon, and who after- 
wards became celebrated by his evangelical labours in Pome- 
rania and Denmark, likewise declared that he would accom- 
pany his master. The youth of the schools were also to have 
their representative at the side of the champion of truth. 

Germany was moved at the sight of the perils that me- 
naced the representative of her people. She found a suitable 
voice to give utterance to her fears. Ulrich of Hutten shud- 
dered at the thought of the blow about to be inflicted on his 
country. On the 1st of April, he wrote to Charles V. him- 
self : " Most excellent emperor," said he, " you are on the 
point of destroying us, and yourself with us. What is pro- 
posed to be done in this affair of Luther's, except to ruin our 
liberty, and to crush your power ? In the whole extent of 
the empire there is not a single upright man that does not 
feel the deepest interest in this matter.* The priests alone 
set themselves against Luther, because he has opposed their 
enormous power, their scandalous luxury, and their depraved 
lives ; and because he has pleaded, in behalf of Christ's doc- 
trine, for the liberty of our country, and for purity of morals. 

" O emperor ! discard from your presence these Roman 
ambassadors, bishops, and cardinals, who desire to prevent 
all reformation. Did you not observe the sorrow of the 
people as they saw you arrive on the banks of the Rhine, 
surrounded by these red-hatted gen try...... and by a band of 

priests, instead of a troop of valiant warriors? 

" Do not surrender your sovereign majesty to those who 
desire to trample it under foot I Have pity on us 1 Do not 
drag yourself and the whole nation into one common destruc- 
tion. Lead us into the midst of the greatest dangers, under 
the weapons of your soldiers, to the cannon's mouth;-]- let 
all nations conspire against us ; let every army assail us, so 
that we can show our valour in the light of day, rather than 
that we should be thus vanquished and enslaved obscurely 
and stealthily, like women, without arms and unresisting 

* Neqae enim quain lata est Germania, uUi boni sunt, &o. L. 0pp. 
I<at. ii. 182, yerso. 

+ Dqo nos in manifestom potius perioulnm, dao in ferrum, duo in ignoB. 
Ibid. 183. 
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.Alas! we had hoped that you would deHver us from Hie 
Roman yoke, and oyerthrow the tyranny of the pontiC God 
grant that the future may be better than these beginnings I 

" All Grermany falls prostrate at your feet ;* with tears 
we entreat and implore your help, your compassion, your 
faithfidness ; and by the holy memory of those Germans who, 
when all the world owned the Roman sway, did not bow their 
heads before that haughty city, we conjure you to save us, 
to restore us to ourselves, to deliver us from bondage, and 
take revenge upon our tyrants 1 " 

Thus, by the mouth of this knight, spoke the German na- 
tion to Charles V. The emperor paid no attention to this 
epistle, and probably cast it disdainfully to one of his secre- 
taries. He was a Fleming, and not a German. His per- 
sonal aggrandizement, and not the liberty and glory of the 
empire, was the object of all his desires. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

D^MTtore for the Diet of Worms— Luther's Farewell— His Condemna- 
tion is posted up— Cavaleade near Erfurth— Meeting between Jonas 
and Luther — ^Lather in his former Convent — Lather preaches at Er- 
furth— Incident— Faith and Works— CJoncourse of People and Luther's 
Ck>urage — Luther's Letter to Spalatin- Stay at Frankfort — Fears at 
Worms— Plan of the Imperialists— Luther's Firmness. 

It was now the 2d of April, and Luther had to take leave of 
his friends. After apprizing Lange, by a note, that he would 
spend the Thursday or Friday following at Erfurth,-}- he bade 
farewell to his colleagues. Turning to Melancthon, he said 
with an agitated voice, " My dear brother, if I do not return, 
and my enemies put me to death, continue to teach, and stand 
fast in the truth. Labour in my stead, since I shall no longer 
be able to labour for myself. If you survive, my death will 
be of little consequence." Then, committing his soul to the 

* Omnem nunc Germaniam quasi ad genua proTolutam tibL L. Opp^ 
Lat. u. 184. 
+ L. Epp. i. 680. 
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hands of Him who is faithful, Luther got into the car and 
quitted Wittemberg. The town-council had provided him 
with a modest conveyance, covered with an awning, which 
the travellers could set up or remove at pleasure. The im- 
perial herald, wearing his robe of office, and carrying the 
imperial eagle, rode on horseback in front, attended by his 
servant. Next came Luther, SchurfF, Amsdorff, and Suaven, 
in the car. The friends of the Gospel and the citizens of 
Wittemberg were deeply agitated,— and, invoking God^s aid, 
burst into tears. Thus Luther began his journey. 

He soon discovered that gloomy presentiments filled the 
hearts of all he met. At Leipzic no respect was shown him, 
and the magistrates merely presented him with the custom- 
ary cup of wine. At Naumburg he met a priest, probably 
J. Langer, a man of stern zeal, who carefully preserved in 
his study a portrait of the famous Jerome Savonarola (who 
was burnt at Florence in 1498 by order of Pope Alexander 
VL), as a martyr to freedom and morality, as well as a con- 
fessor of the evangelical truth. Having taken down the 
portrait of the Italian martyr, the priest approached Luther, 
and held it out to him in silence. The latter understood 
what this mute representation was intended to announce, 
hut his intrepid soul remained firm. " It is Satan," said he, 
** that would prevent, by these terrors, the confession of the 
truth in the assembly of princes, for he foresees the blow it 
would inflict upon his kingdom."* " Stand firm in the 
truth thou hast proclaimed," said the priest solemnly, " and 
God will as firmly stand by thee !"f 

After passing the night at Naumburg, where he had been 
hospitably entertained by the burgomaster, Luther arrived 
the next evening at Weimar. He had hardly been a minute 
in the town, when he heard loud cries in every direction : it 
was the publication of his condemnation. " Look there I" 
said the herald. He turned his eyes, and with astonishment 
saw the imperial messengers going from street to street, 
everywhere posting up the emperor's edict commanding his 

* Terrorem huno a Sathana sibi dixit afferi M. Adami, p. 117. 

t £r wolle bey der erkandten Wahrheyt mit breytem Fuss aoahaltea 
Matheslns Historien, p. 23. We quote the first edition of 1566. 
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writings to be deposited with the magistrates. Luther 
doubted not that this unseasonable display of severity was 
intended to frighten him from undertaking the joomey, so 
that he might be condenmed as having refused to appear. 
" Well, doctor I will you proceed ? " asked the imperial 
herald in alarm. " Yes I" replied Luther ; " although in- 
terdicted in every city, I shall go on 1 I rely upon the em- 
peror's safe-conduct." 

At Weimar, Luther had an audience with Duke John, 
brother to the Elector of Saxony, who resided there. The 
prince invited him to preach, and the reformer consented. 
Words of life flowed from the doctor's agitated heart A 
Franciscan monk, who heard him, by name John VoTt, the 
friend of Frederick Myconius, was then converted to the 
evangelical doctrine. He left his convent two years after, 
and somewhat later became professor of theology at Wit- 
temberg. The duke furnished Luther with the money ne- 
cessary for his journey. 

From Weimar the reformer proce'feded to Erfurth. This 
was the city of his youth. Here he hoped to meet his friend 
Lange, if, as he had written to him, he might enter the city 
without danger.* When about three or four leagues from 
the city, near the village of Nora, he perceived a troop of 
horsemen approaching in the distance. Were they friends 
or enemies ? In a short time Crotus, rector of the university, 
Eobanus Hesse, the friend of Melancthoi), and whom Luther 
styled the prince of poets, Euricius Cordus, John Draco, 
and others, to the number of forty, all members of the 
senate, the university, or of the burghers, greeted him with 
acclamations. A multitude of the inhabitants of Erfurth 
thronged the road, and gave utterance to their joy. Afl 
were eager to see the man who had dared to declare war 
against the pope. 

A man about twenty-eight years old, by name Justus 
Jonas, had outstripped the cavalcadcf Jonas, after study- 

* Nisi periculum sit Erfordiam in/^edi. L. Epp. i. 580. 
^ Hos inter, qui nos pnevenerat, ibat Jonas, 
Ille decus nostri, primaque fama Chori. 

Bob. Hessi Ele^ia SeeniidA. 
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tng the law at Erfurth, had been appointed rector of that 
university in 1519. Receiving the light of the Gospel, 
which was shining forth in every direction, he had enter- 
tained the desire of becoming a theologian. " I think," 
wrote Erasmus to him, '' that God has elected yon as an 
instrument to make known the glory of his son Jesus," * 
All his thoughts were turned towards Wittemberg and 
Luther. Some years before, when he was as yet a law- 
student, Jonas, who was a man of active and enterprising 
spirit, had set out on foot in company with a few friends, 
and had crossed forests infested with robbers, and cities 
devastated by the plague, in order to visit Erasmus, who 
was then at Brussels. Shall he now hesitate to confront 
other dangers by accompanying the reformer to Worms ? 
He earnestly begged the favour to be granted him, and 
Luther consented. Thus met these two doctors, who were 
to labour together all their lives in the task of renovating 
the Church. Divine Providence gathered round Luther men 
who were destined to be the light of Germany : Melancthon, 
Amsdor£^ Bugenhageh, and Jonas. On his return from 
Worms, Jonas was elected provbst of the Church of Wit- 
temberg, and doctor of divinity. " Jonas," said Luther, 
" is a man whose life is worth purchasing at a large 
price, in order to retain him on earth."f No preacher ever 
surpassed him in his power of captivating his hearers. — 
" Pomeranus is a critic," said Melancthon ; ^^ I am a dialec- 
tician, Jonas is an orator. Words flow from his lips with 
admirable beauty, and his eloquence is full of energy. But 
Luther surpasses us all." } It appears that about this time 
a friend of Luther's childhood, and also one of his brothers, 
increased the number of his escort. 

The deputation from Erfurth had turned their horses' 
heads. Luther's carriage entered within the walls of the 

* Yelut organum quoddam electum ad illustrandam filii sui Jesu 
gloriam. Erasm. Epp. y. 27. 

t Vir est qnem oportnit multo pretio emptnm et seryatum in temu 
Weismann, i. 1436. 

X PomeraniLB est grammaticus, ego sam dialeoticos, Jonas est ontor 

Lutherus yero nobis omnibus antecellit. Knapp Narrat. do J. 

JoDa, ]^. 581. 
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city, surrounded by horsemen and pedestrians. At the gate, 
in the public places, in the streets where the poor monk had 
so often begged his bread, the crowd of spectators was im- 
mense. Luther alighted at the convent of th6 Augustines, 
where the Gospel had first given consolation to his heart 
Lange joyfully received him; Usingen, and some of the elder 
fathers, showed him much coldness. There was a great de- 
sire to hear him preach ; the pulpit had been forbidden him, 
but the herald, sharing the enthusiasm of those about him, 
gave his consent. 

On the Sunday after Easter the church of the Augnstinea 
of Erfurth was filled to overflowing. This friar, who had 
been accustomed' in former times to unclose the doors and 
sweep out the church, went up into the pulpit, and opening the 
Bible, read these words : — Peace be unto you. And when he had 
so said J he showed unto them his hands and his side (John xx. 
19, 20). " Philosophers, doctors, and writers," said he, " have 
endeavoured to teach men the way to obtain everlasting life, 
and they have not succeeded, I will now tell it to you." 

This has been the great question in every age ; accord- 
ingly Luther's hearers redouMed their attention. 

" There are two kinds of works," continued the reformer: 
" works not of ourselves, and these are good ; our own works, 
and they are of little worth. One man builds a church; 
another goes on a pilgrimage to St. Jago of Compostella (ff 
St. Peter's; a third fasts, prays, takes the cowl, and goes 
barefoot ; another does something else. All these works are 
nothingness and will come to nought ; for our own works 
have no virtue in them. But I am now going to tell you 
what is the true work. God has raised one man from the 
dead, the Lord Jesus Christ, that He might destroy death, 
extirpate sin, and shut the gates of hell. This is tiie work 
of salvation. The devil thought he had the Lord in his power, 
when he saw Him hanging between two thieves, suffering 
the most disgraceful martyrdom, accursed of God and <^ 

men But the Godhead displayed itsjMwer, and destroyed 

death, sin, and hell 

" Christ has vanquished! this is the joyful newsl and 
we are saved by his work, and not by our own. The pope 
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says differently : but I affinn that the holy mother of Gt)d 
herself was saved, neither by her virginity, nor by her 
maternity, nor by her purity, nor by her works, but solely 
by the instrumentality of faith and the works of God." 

While Luther was speaking, a sudden noise was heard ; 
one of the galleries cracked, and it was feared that it would 
break down imder the pressure of the crowd. This incident 
occasioned a great disturbance in the congregation. Some ran 
out from their places ; others stood motionless through fright. 
The preacher stopped a moment, and then stretching out his 
handy exclaimed with a loud voice : " Fear nothing ! there 
is no danger : it is thus the devil seeks to hinder me from 
proclaiming the Gospel, but he will not succeed."* At 
these words, those who were flying halted in astonishment 
and surprise ; the assembly again became calm, and Luther, 
undisturbed by these efforts of the devil, continued thus: 
" You say a great deal about faith (you may perhaps reply 
to me) : show us how we may obtain it. Well, I will teach 
you. Our Lord Jesus Christ said : Peace he unto you ! behold 
my hands, that is to say. Behold, man ! it is I, I alone, 
who have taken away thy sin, and ransomed thee ; and now 
thou hast peace, saith the Lord. 

" I have not eaten of the fruit of the forbidden tree," re- 
sumed Luther, " nor have you ; but we have all partaken 
of the sin that Adam has transmitted to us, and have gone 
astray. In like manner, I have not suffered on the cross, 
neither have you ; but Christ has suffered for us ; we are 

justified by God's work, and not by our own I am (saith 

the Lord) thy righteousness and thy redemption. 
" Let us believe in the Gospel and in the epistles of St. 

Paul, and not in the letters and decretals of the popes." 

After proclaiming faith as the cause of the sinner's justifi- 
cation, Luther proclaims works as the consequence and 
manifestation of salvation. 

" Since God has saved us," continues he, " let us so order 

our works that they may be acceptable to him. Art thou 

rich? let thy goods administer to the necessities of the 

poor I Art thou poor? let thy services be acceptable to the 

* AgnoBco insidias, hostis acerbe, tuas. Hesai Eleg. iii. 
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rlchl If thy labour is useful to thyself alone, the semoe 
that thou pretendest to render unto God is a lie.^'* 

In the whole of this sermon there is not a word about 
himself; not a single allusion to the circumstances in which 
he is placed : nothing about Worms, or Charles, or the 
nuncios ; he preaches Christ, and Christ only. At this mo- 
ment, when the eyes of all the world are upon him, he has 
no thought of himself: this stamps him as a true serrant of 
God. 

Luther departed from Erfurth, and passed through Gotha, 
where he preached another sermon. Myconius adds, that as 
the people were leaving the church, the devil threw down from 
the pediment some stones that had not moved for two hundred 
years. The doctor slept at the convent of the Benedictines 
at Reinhardsbrunn, and from thence proceeded to Eisenach, 
where he felt indisposed. Amsdorff, Jonas, Schurff, and 
all his friends were alarmed. He was bled; they tended him 
with the most affectionate anxiety, and John Oswald, the 
schultheiss of the town, brought him a cordial. Luther having 
drunk a portion fell asleep, and, reinvigorated by this repose, 
he was enabled to continue his journey on the following 
morning. 

His progress resembled that of a victorious general The 
people gazed with emotion on this daring man, who was 
going to lay his head at the feet of the emperor and the em- 
pire.-|* An immense crowd flocked eagerly around him.^ 
'' Ah 1" said some, " there are so many bishops and cardinals 

at Worms I They will bum you, and reduce your body to 

ashes, as they did with John Huss." But nothing frightened 
the monk. " Though they should kindle a fire," said he, 
" all the way from Worms to Wittemberg, the flames of which 
reached to heaven, I would walk through it in the name of 
the Lord, — I would appear before them, — I would enter the 
jaws of this Behemoth, and break his teeth, confessing the 
Lord Jesus Christ." § 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xii. 485. 

t Qnoounque iter faciebant, frequens erat oonoursiis hoininimi,TideQdi 
Lutheri studio. CochloBus, p. 29. 

t Iter facienti occurrebant populi. Pallay. Hist. C. Tr. i. 1 14. 
§ Ein Feuer das bis an den Himmel reichte.^...,Keil, i. 98. 
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One day, jest as he had entered an inn, and the crowd was 
aressing around him as usual, an officer advanced and said : 
' Are you the man that has undertaken to reform the 
mpacy ? How can you hope to succeed?" — ^** Yes," replied 
Luther, '' I am the man. I trust in God Almighty, whose 
Word and commandment I have before me." The officer 
nras touched, and looking at him with a milder air, said : 
*' My dear fnend, what you say is a great matter. I am the 
servant of Charles, but your Master is greater than mine. 
He will aid and preserve you."* Such was the impression 
produced by Luther. Even his enemies were struck at the 
sight of the multitudes that thronged around him; but 
they depicted his journey in far different colours.-}- The doc- 
tor arrived at Frankfort on Sunday the 14th of ApriL 

Ahready the news of Luther's journey had reached Worms. 
The friends of the pope had thought that he would not obey 
the emperor's summons. Albert, cardinal-archbishop of 
Ment2, would have given any thing to stop him on the road. 
New intrigues were put in motion to attain this result. 

As soon as Luther arrived in Frankfort, he took some re- 
pose, and afterwards gave intelligence of his approach to 
Spalatin, who was then at Worms with the elector. This 
was the only letter he wrote during his journey. " I am 
coming," s^d he, " although Satan endeavoured to stop me 
on the road by sickness. Since I left Eisenach I have been 
in a feeble state, and am still as I never was before. I learn 
that Charles has published an edict to frighten me. But 
Christ lives, and I shall enter Worms in despite of all the 
gates of hell, and of the powers of the air.{ Have the 
goodness, therefore, to prepare a lodging for me." 

* Nun habt Ikr einen gritosem Herrn, denn Ich. Ibid. 99. 

-f In diTersoriis mnlta propinatio, Iteta compotatio, masioes qnoqne 
gandia : adeo ut Luthenis ipse alicnbi Bonora testudine ludens omnium 
in Be oculos conyerteret, velut Orpheus quidam, sed rasus adhao et cucul- 
latus, eoque mirabilior. GocUobus, p. 29. In the taTerns there was 
good cheer, joyous potations, and even the charms of music : so that 
Luther, playing upon the harp, drew all eyes upon himself, like a very 
Orpheus, and the more wonderful as he was shorn and wore a cowl. 

i Intrabimus Wormatiam, invitis onmibus portis infemi et potentati- 
bus aeris. L. 0pp. i. 987. 
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The next day Luther went to yisit the school of ^ 
learned William Nesse, a celebrated geographer of that period. 
'^ Apply to the study of the Bible, and to the inyestigation 
of truth/' said he to the pupils. And then, putting his right 
hand on one of the children, and his left upon another, he 
pronounced a benediction on the whole school 

If Luther blessed the young, he was also the hope of the 
aged. Catherine of Holzhausen, a widow far advanced in 
years, and who served God, approached him and said : " My 
parents told me that God would caise up a man who should 
oppose the papal vanities and preserve His Word. I hope 
thou art that man, and I pray for the grace and Holy Spirit 
of God upon thy work."* 

These were far from being the general sentiments in 
Frankfort. John Cochloeus, dean of the church of Our 
Lady, was one of the most devoted partisans of the papacy. 
He could not repress his apprehensions when he saw Luther 
pass through Frankfort on his road to Worms. He thought 
that the Church had need of devoted champions. It is true 
no one had summoned him ; but that mattered not. Luther 
had scarcely quitted the city, when Cochloeus followed him, 
ready (said he) to sacrifice his life in defence of the honour 
' of the Church.! 

The alarm was universal in the camp of the pope's friends. 
The heresiarch was arriving; every day and every hour 
brought him nearer to Worms. If he entered, all might 
perhaps be lost. Archbishop Albert, the confessor Glapio, 
and^the politicians who surrounded the emperor, were con- 
founded. How could they hinder this monk from coming ? 
To carry him off by force was impossible, for he had Charles's 
safe-conduct. Stratagem alone could stop him. These artfril 
men immediately conceived the following plan. The em- 
peror's confessor and his head chamberlain, Paul of Armsdorff, 
hastily quitted Worms.J: They directed their course towards 

* Ich hoffe dass du der Verheissene Cypr. Hilar. Ey. p. 608. 

•f Lutherum iliac transenntem subsequutus, ut pro honore Ecclesia) 

yitam suam exponeret. Cochloeus, p. 36. This is the -writer whom 

we quote so frequently. 

t Dass der Keyser seinen Beichtyater und Ihrer Majest. Ober-Kam- 
merlin^, zu Sickingen schickt. L. 0pp. xyii. 587. 
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the castle of Ebemburg, about ten leagues from the city^ the 
residence of Francis of Sickingen, — ^that knight who had 
offered an asylum to liUther. Bucer, a youthfcd Dominican, 
chaplain to Uie elector-palatine, and converted to the evan* 
gelical doctrine by the disputation at Heidelberg,* had taken 
refuge in this " resting-place of the righteous." The knight, 
who did not understand much about religious matters, was 
easily deceived, and the character of the palatine chaplain 
fiacilitated the confessor's designs. In fact, Bucer was a man 
of pacific character. Making a distinction between funda- 
mental and secondary points, he thought that the latter 
might be given up for the sake of unity and peace.f 

The chamberlain and Charles's confessor began their 
attack. They gave Sickingen and Bucer to understand, 
that Luther was lost if he entered Worms. They declared 
that the emperor was ready to send a few learned men 
to Ebemburg to confer with the doctor. " Both parties,** 
said they to the knight, " will place themselves under your 
protection." " We agree with Luther on all essential points,** 
said they to Bucer ; " it is now a question of merely se- 
condary matters, and you shall mediate betw^een us." The 
knight and the doctor were staggered. The confessor and 
the chamberlain continued: ^' Luther's invitation must pro- 
ceed from you," said they to Sickingen, " and Bucer shall 
carry it to him." f Everything was arranged according to 
their wishes. Only let the too credulous Luther go to Ebem- 
burg, his safe-conduct will soon have expired, and then who 
shall defend him? 

Luther had arrived at Oppenheim. His safe-conduct was 
available for only three days more. He saw a troop of 
horsemen approaching him, and at their head soon recognised . 
Bucer, with whom he had held such intimate conversa- ^ 
tions at Heidelberg. § " These cavaliers belong to Francis 
of Sickingen," said Bucer, after the first interchange of 

♦ See Vol. I. p. 830. 

t Condocefaoiebat rk AvmyxmTm a probabilibus distingnere, at sdrent 

qam retinenda M. Adami Vita Baceri, p. 223. 

t Dass er sollte den Lntber za rich fodern. L. 0pp. XTiL 587. 
I Da kam Bucer sb, mit etlichen Reutem. Ibid. 
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friendabip ; ^' he has sent me to conduct you to his castle.* 
The emperor's confessor desires to have an interyiew with 
you. His influence over Charles is unlimited ; ererything 
may yet be arranged. But beware of AleanderT' Jonas, 
Schurf^ and Amsdorff knew not what to think. Bucer was 
pressing ; but Luther felt no hesitation. ^' I shall continue 
my journey,*^ replied he to Bucer ; ^^ and if the emperor's 
confessor has anything to say to me, he will find me at 
Worms. I go whither I am summoned." 

In the mean while, Spalatin himself began to be anxious 
and to fear. Surrounded at Worms by the enemies of the 
Reformation, he heard it said that the safe-conduct of a 
heretic ought not to be respected. He grew alarmed for his 
fri^d. At the moment when the latter was approaching 
the city, a messenger appeared before him, with this advice 
from the chaplain: ^^ Do not enter Worms!'* And this 
from his best friend — ^the elector's confidant — from Spa- 
latin himself I But Luther, undismayed, turned his eyes 

on the messenger, and replied : " Go and tell your mastery 
that even should there be as many devils in Worms as tiles on 
the house-tops, still I would enter it I " t Never, perhaps, has 
Luther been so sublime ! The messenger returned to Worms 
with this astounding answer. '^ I was then undaunted," said 
Luther, a few days before his death ; " I feared nothing. 
God can indeed render a man intrepid at any time ; but I 
k90w not whether I should now have so much liberty and 
joy«" — << When our cause is good," adds his disciple Mathe- 
sius, '^ the heart expands, and gives courage and energy to 
evangelists as well as to soldiers."^ 

* Und wollte mir tibenreden za Sickingen gen Ebernburg zu komiaen. 
L. 0pp. xvii. 587. 

f Weim so yiel Ttufel su Wonns Y^&ren, als Zi^gel wot den IMksbem 
Qoch woUt Jch hiuein. Ibid. 

■^ So waohst das Herz im Leibe.... Math. p. 24. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Eniry into Worms— Death-Song— Charles's Council— Capito and the 
Temporizers — Luther's numerous Visiters—Citation — Htttten to Luther 
—-Lather proceeds to the Diet — Saying of Freundsberg— Imposing 
Assembly — The Chancellor's Speech— Luther's Reply— His I^BcrMion 
— Saying of Charles V.-Alarm-Triumph— Luther's Firmness — Vio- 
lence of the Spaniards — Advice — Luther's Struggles and Prayer — 
Strength of the Reformation— His Vow to the Scriptures— The Court 
of the Diet— Luther's Speech— Three Classes of Writings — He requires 
Proof of his Errors — Serious Warnings— He repeats his Speech in 
Liatin— Here I stand ; I can say no more — The Weakness of God 
stronger than Man— A new Attempt— Victory. 

At length, on the morning of the 16th of April, Lather dis- 
coyer^d the walls of the ancient city. All were expecting 
bim. One absorbing thought prevailed in Worms. Some 
young n#bles, Bernard of Hirschfeldt, Albert of Lindenau, 
with six knights and other gentlemen in the train of the 
princes, to the number of a hundred (if we may believe Pal- 
lavicini), unable to restrain their impatience, rode out on 
horseback to meet him, and surrounded him, to form an es- 
cort at the moment of his entrance. He drew near. Before 
him pranced the imperial herald, in full costume. Luther 
came next in his modest car. Jonas followed him on horse- 
back, and the cavaliers were on both sides of him. A great 
crowd was waiting for him at the gates. It was near mid- 
day when he passed those walls, from which so many persons 
had predicted he would never come forth alive. Every one 
was at4able ; but as soon as the watchman on the tower of 
the cathedral sounded his trumpet, all ran into the streets 
to see the monk. Luther was now in Worms. 

Two thousand persons accompanied him through the 
streets of the city. The citizens eagerly pressed forward to 
see him : every moment the crowd was increasing. It was 
much greater than at the public entry of the emperor. On 
a sudden, says an historian, a man dressed in a singular 
costume, and bearing a large cross, such as is employed in 
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funeral jwocegsions, made way throagh the crowd, adraneed 
towards Lather, and then with a lond yoice, and in tiiat 
plaintive, measured tone in which mass is said for the 
repose of the soul, he sang these words, as if he were utter- 
ing them from the ahode of the dead : — 

Adyenisti, O desiderabilis ! 
Qaem expectabamus in tenebris !* 

Thus a requiem was Luther's welcome to Worms. It was 
the court-fool of one of the dukes of Bavaria, who, if the 
story he true, gave Luther one of those warnings, replete at 
once with sagacity and irony, of which so many examples 
have been recorded of these personages. But the shouts of 
the multitude soon drowned the Be Profundis of the cross- 
bearer. The procession made its way with difficulty through 
the crowd. At last, the herald of the empire stopped before 
the hotel of the knights of Rhodes. There resided the two 
councillors of the elector, Frederick of Thun and PhiHp of 
Feilitsch, as well as the marshal of the empire, Ulrich of 
Pappenheim. Luther alighted from his car, and said as he 
touched the ground : " God will be my defence." f — " I en- 
tered Worms in a covered waggon, and in my monk's gown,** 
said he at a later period. " All the people came out into 
the streets to get a sight of Friar Martin."} 

The news of his arrival filled both the Elector of Saxony 
and Aleander with alarm. The young and gracefrd Arch- 
bishop Albert, who kept a middle position between the two 
parties, was confounded at such boldness. '^ K I had pos- 
sessed no more courage than he," said Luther, ^^ it is true 
they would never have seen me at Worms." 

Charles V. immediately summoned his council. The emr- 
peror's privy-councillors hastily repaired to the palace, for the 
alarm had reached them also. ^' Luther is come," said Charles ; 
" what must we do ?" 

Modo, bishop of Palermo, and chancellor of Flanders, 
replied, if we may credit the testimony of Luther himself : 
" We have long consulted on this matter. Let your imperial 

* At last thon'rt comet long looked-for one, whom we hare waited for 
in the darkness of the graye. M. Adami Vita Lntheri, p. 118. 
t Oens fitabit pro me. PallaY. i. 114. $ L. 0pp. xvii. 687. 
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majesty get rid of this man at once. Did not Sigismmid 
cause John Huss to be burnt ? We are not bound either 
to give or to observe the safe-conduct of a heretic."* — 
" No !" said Charles, " we must keep our promise." They 
submitted, therefore, to the reformer's appearance before the 
diet. 

While the councils of the great were thus agitated on 
account of Luther, there were many persons in Worms who 
were delighted at the opportunity of at length beholding 
this illustrious servant of God. Capito, chaplain and coun- 
cillor to the Archbishop of Mentz, was the foremost among 
them. This remarkable man, who, shortly before, had 
preached the Gospel in Switzerland with great freedom,f 
thought it becoming to the station he filled to act in a 
manner which led to his being accused of cowardice by the 
Evangelicals, and of dissimulation by the Romanists.} Yet 
at Mentz he had proclaimed the doctrine of grace with 
much clearness. At the moment of his departure, he had 
succeeded in supplying his place by a young and zealous 
preacher named Hedio. The Word of God was not bound 
in that city, the ancient seat of the primacy of the German 
Church. The Gospel was listened to with eagerness ; in vain 
did the monks endeavour to preach from the Holy Scriptures 
after their manner, and employ all the means in theur power 
to check the impulse given to men's minds : they could not 
8iicceed.§ But while proclaiming the new doctrine, Capito 
attempted to keep friends with those who persecuted it. He 
flattered himself, as others did who shared in his Opinions, 
that he might in this way be of great service to the Church. 
To judge by theur talk, if Luther was not burnt, if all the 
Lutherans were not excommunicated, it was owing to Capito's 
influence with the Archbishop Albert. || Cochloeus, dean of 

* Dass Ihre MajestSt den Lather anfs erste beyseit thSte and am- 
bringen liess L. 0pp. XTii. 587. f See below Book VIII. 

jlAstatia plasqaam yalpina yehementer caUidam Latlierismam 

Tersatissime dissimalabat. Cochloeos, p. 36. 

§ Evangeliam aadiont aTidissime, Verbam Dei alligatam non est 

Caspar Hedio, Zw. Epp. p. 157. 

I Latheros in hoc districta dadam esset combustus, Lntherani 
knf€tnlymyu^ nisi Capito aliter persoasisset prinoipi. Ibid. p. 148. 
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Frankfort, who reached Worms about the same time as 
Luther, immediately waited on Capito. The latter, who was, 
outwardly at least, on very friendly terms with Aleander, 
presented Cochloeus to him, thus serving as a link between 
the two greatest enemies of the reformer.* Capito no doubt 
thought he was advancing Christ's cause by all these tem- 
porizing expedients, but we cannot find that they led to any 
good result. The event almost always baffles these calcula- 
tions of human wisdom, and proves that a decided course, 
while it is the most frank, is also the wisest 

Meantime, the crowd still contmued round the hotel of 
Rhodes, where Luther had alighted. To some he was a 
prodigy of wisdom, to others a monster of iniquity. All the 
city longed to see him.t They left him, however, the first 
hours after his arrival to recruit his strength, and to converse 
with his most intimate friends. But as soon as the evening 
came, counts, barons, knights, gentlemen, ecclesiastics, and 
citizens, flocked about him. All, even his greatest enemies, 
were struck with the boldness of his manner, the joy that 
seemed to animate him, the power of his language, and that 
imposing elevation and enthusiasm which gave this simple 
monk an irresistible authority. But while some ascribed 
this grandeur to something divine, the friends of the pope 
loudly exclaimed that he was possessed by a devil| Visiters 
rapidly succeeded each other, and this crowd of curious in- 
dividuals kept Luther from his bed until a late hour of the 
night 

On the next morning, Wednesday the 17th of April, the 
hereditary marshal of the empire, Uhrich of Pappenheim, cited 
him to appear at four in the afternoon before his imperial 
majesty and the states of the empire. Luther received this 
message with profound respect. 

Thus everything was arranged; he was about to stand 
for Jesus Christ before the most august assembly in the 

* Hio (Capito) illam (Cochlceam) insinuavit Hierooymo Aleandro, 
nuncio Leonis X. CkKshloens, p. 36. 

t Eadem die tota civitas solicite confluzit. PaUar. i. 114. 

t Nescio quid diyiaum susiHcabantiir ; ez adyerso alii, nudo < 
obsessum ezistimabant. Ibid, 
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vroilS. Encouragements were not wanting to him. The 
impetuous knight, Ulrich Hiitten, was then in the castle of 
£bemhurg. Unable to visit Worms (for Leo X. had called 
upon Charles Y. to send him bound hand and foot to Rome), 
he resolved at least to stretch out the hand of friendship to 
Luther; and on this very day (17th April) he wrote to him, 
adopting the language of a king of Israel :* ^^ The Lord hear 
thee in the day of trouble ; the name of the God of Jacob de^ 
fend thee. Send thee help from the sanctuaryy and strengthen 
thee out of Zion, Grant thee according to thine own hearty 
and fulfil all thy counsel. Dearly beloved Luther I my ve- 
nerable father I fear not, and stand firm. The counsel of 

the wicked has beset you, and they have opened their mouths 
against you like roaring lions. But the Lord will arise 
against iht unrighteous, and put them to confusion. Fight, 
therefore, valiantly in Christ^s cause. As for me, I too will 
combat boldly. Would to God that I were permitted to see 
how they frown. But the Lord will purge his vineyard, 

which the wild boar of the forest has laid waste May 

Christ preserve you I"f Bucer did what Hiitten was unable 
to do; he came from Ebemburg to Worms, and did not 
leave his friend during the time of his sojourn in that city.J 
Four o'clock arrived. The marshal of the empire ap- 
peared; Luther prepared to set out with him. He was 
agitated at the thought of the solemn congress before 
which he was about to appear. The herald walked first; 
after him the marshal of the empire; and the reformer 
came last. The crowd that filled the streets was still 
greater than on the preceding day. It was impossible to 
advance ; in vain were orders given to make way ; the 
crowd still kept increasing. At length the herald, seeing 
the diflSculty of reaching the town-hall, ordered some 
private houses to be opened, and led Luther through the 
gardens and private passages to the place where the diet 
was sitting.§ The people who witnessed this, rushed into the 

* David in the 20th Psalm. f Serret te Christus. L. 0pp. ti. 175. 

X Bacenu eodem yenit. M. Adami Vita Baceri, p. 212. 
§ Und ward also dnvch hdmUchfi G&oge ffefSihrt. L. 0pp. (L.) 
XTiL674 
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hcmses after the monk of Wittemberg, ran to the windows 
that overiooked the gardens, and a great number climbed 
on the roofs. The tops of the houses and the pavements 
of the streets, above and below, all were covered with spec- 
tators.* 

Having reached the town-hall at last, Luther and those 
who accompanied him were again prevented by the crowd 
from crossing the threshold. They cried, "Make way! 
make way!" but no one moved. Upon this the imperial 
soldiers by main force cleared a road, through which Luther 
passed. As the people rushed forward to enter with him, 
the soldiers kept them back with their halberds. Lather 
entered the interior of the hall ; but even there, every comer 
was crowded. In the antechambers and embrasures of the 
windows there were more than five thousand spectators, — 
(jermans, Italians, Spaniards, and others. Luther advanced 
with difficulty. At last, as he drew near the door which 
was about to admit him into the presence of his judges, he 
met a valiant knight, the celebrated George of Freundsberg, 
who, four years later, at the head of his German lansque- 
nets, bent the knee with his soldiers on the field of Pavia, 
and then charging the left of the French army, drove it 
into the Ticino, and in a great measure decided the captivity 
of the King of France. The old general, seeing Luther 
pass, tapped him on the shoulder, and shaking his head, 
blanched in many battles, said kindly : " Poor monk ! poor 
monk ! thou art now going to make a nobler stand than I or 
any other captains have ever made in the bloodiest of our 
battles ! But if thy cause is just, and thou art sure of it, 
go forward in God's name, and fear nothing ! God will not 
forsake thee!"f A noble tribute of respect paid by the 
courage of the sword to the courage of the mind ! He that 
rvleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a city, were tlie 
words of a king.^ 

* Doeh lief daa Yolk h&nfig za, nnd stieg sogar auf DScher. Seek, 
p. 348. 

•f Monohlein ! monehlein ! da gehest jetzt einen Grang, einen solchen 
Stand zu than, dergleichen Ich and mancher Obrister, aach in nnser 
allerernestesten Schlacht-Ordnong nicht gethan haben Seek. p. 348. 

t Proyerbs zri. 32. 
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At length the doors of tlie hall were opened. Luther 
-vrent in, and with him entered many persons who formed no 
IK>rtioa of the diet. Never had man appeared before so 
imposing an assembly. The Emperor Charles V., whose 
sovereignty extended over great part of the old and new 
i^orld ; his brother the Archduke Ferdinand ; six electors of 
the empire, most of whose descendants now wear the kingly 
crown ; twenty-four dukes, the majority of whom were in- 
dependent sovereigns over countries more or less extensive, 
and among whom were some whose names afterwards be- 
came formidable to the Reformation, — the Duke of Alva and 
Ms two sons ; eight margraves ; thirty archbishops, bishops, 
and abbots ; seven ambassadors, including those from the 
kings of France and England ; the deputies of ten free cities ; 
a great number of princes, counts, and sovereign barons ; the 
papal nuncios ; — ^in all, two hundred and four persons : such 
mras the imposing court before which appeared Martin Luther. 
This appearance was of itself a signal victory over the 
papacy. The pope had condemned the man, and he was 
now standing before a tribunal which, by this very act, 
setdtself above the pope. The pope had laid him under an 
interdict, and cut him off from all human society ; and yet 
he was summoned in respectful language, and received before 
the most august assembly in the world. The pope had con- 
demned him to perpetual silence, and he was now about to 
speak before thousands of attentive hearers drawn together 
from the farthest parts of Christendom. An immense re- 
volution had thus been effected by Luther's instrumentality. 
Rome was already descending from her throne, and it was the 
voice of a monk that caused this humiliation. 

Some of the princes, when they saw the emotion of this 
son of the lowly miner of Mansfeldt in the presence of this 
assembly of kings, approached him kindly, and one of them 
said to him : ^' Fear not them which kill the body, hut are not 
able to hill the soul" And another added : " TFhen ye shall 
he hrought hefore governors and kings for my sake^ the spirit 
of your Father shall speak in youJ^* Thus was the reformer 

* Einin^ ana denen Reiohs-Gliedem sprachen Ihm einen Matli, ndt 
Chiisti Wotten* ein Matthew x. 20, 28. Seckendorf, p. 848. 
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comforted with his Master's words by the princes of fliis 
world. 

Meanwhile the guards made way for Luther. He ad- 
vanced, and stood before the throne of Charles V. The 
sight of so august an assembly appeared for an instant to 
dazzle and intimidate him. All eyes were fixed on him. 
The confusion gradually subsided, and a deep silence fol- 
lowed. " Say nothing," said the marshal of the empire to 
him, " before you are questioned." Luther was left alone. 

After a moment of solemn silence, the chancellor of the 
Archbishop of Treves, John ab Eck, the friend of Aleander, 
and who must not be confounded with the theologian of the 
same name, rose and said with a loud and clear voice, first 
in Latin and then in German : ^^ Martin Luther I his sacred 
and invincible imperial majesty has cited you before his 
throne, in accordance with the advice and counsel of the 
states of the holy Roman empire, to require you to answer 
two questions : First, Do you acknowledge these books to 
have been written by you ?" — At the same time the imperial 
speaker pointed with his ^n^er to about twenty volumes 
placed on a table in the middle of the hall, directly in front 
of Luther. " I do not know how they could have procured 
them," said Luther, relating this circumstance. It was 
Aleander who had taken this trouble. " Secondly," con- 
tinued the chancellor, " Are you prepared to retract these 
books, and their contents, or do you persist in the opinions 
you have advanced in them ?" 

Luther, having no mistrust, was about to answer the first 
of these questions in the affirmative, when his counsel, 
Jerome Schurff, hastily hiterrupting him, exclaimed aloud: 
" Let the titles of the books be read I"* 

The chancellor approached the table and read the titles. 
There were among their number many devotional works, 
quite foreign to the controversy. 

Their enumeration being finished, Luther said first in 
Latin, and then in German : 

" Most gracious emperor I Gracious princes and lords I 

* Lei^ntur tituli librorum. L. 0pp. (L.) x^ii. 588L 
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^ His imperial majesty has asked me two questions. 

^ As to the first, I acknowledge as mine the books that 
have just been named : I cannot deny them. 

" As to the second, seeing that it is a question which 
concerns faith and the salvation of souls, and in which the 
Word of God, the greatest and most precious treasure either 
in heaven or earth,* is interested, I should act imprudently 
were I to reply without reflection. I might afiirm less than 
the circumstance demands, or more than truth requires, and 
so sin against this saying of Christ : — Whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him toill I also deny before my Father which 
is in heaven. For this reason I entreat your imperial 
majesty, with all humility, to allow me time, that I may 
answer without offending against the Word of God." 

This reply, far from giving grounds to suppose Luther 
felt any hesitation, was worthy of the reformer and of the 
assembly. It was right that he should appear calm and 
circumspect in so important a matter, and lay aside every- 
thing in this solemn moment that might cause a suspicion 
of passion or rashness. Besides, by taking reasonable time, 
he would give a stronger proof of the unalterable firm- 
ness of his resolution. In history we read of many men 
who by a hasty expression have brought great misfortunes 
upon themselves and upon the world. Luther restrained his 
own naturally impetuous disposition; he controlled his tongue, 
ever too ready to speak ; he checked himself at a time when 
all the feelings by which he was animated were eager for 
utterance. This restraint, this calmness, so surprising in 
such a man, multiplied his strength a hundredfold, and put 
him in a position to reply, at a later period, with such wis- 
dom, power, and dignity, as to deceive the expectations of 
his adversaries, and confound their malice and their pride. 

And yet, because he had spoken in a respectful manner, 
and in a low tone of voice, many thought that he hesitated, 
and even that he was dismayed. A ray of hope beamed on 
the minds of the partisans of Rome. Charles, impatient to 
know the man whose words had stirred the empire, had not 

* Weil dies eine Frage Tom Glauben und der Seelen Seligkeit ist, and 
Gottea Wort belanget L. 0pp. (L.) rdi. 678. 
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taken his eyes off him. He turned to one of his courtiera, 
and said disdainfully, '^ Certainly tliis man will never make 
a heretic of me.*** Then rising from his seat, the youthful 
emperor withdrew with his ministers into a council-room ; 
the electors with the princes retired into another ; and the 
deputies of the free cities into a third. When the diet as- 
sembled again, it was agreed to comply with Luther's request 
This was a great miscalculation in men actuated by passion. 

" Martin Luther," said the Chancellor of Treves, " his im- 
perial majesty, of his natural goodness,- is very willing to 
grant you another day, but under condition that you make 
your reply vivd voce, and not in writing." 

The imperial herald now stepped forward and conducted 
Luther back to his hotel Menaces and shouts of joy weie 
heard by turns on his passage. The most sinister rumours 
circulated among Luther's friends. " The diet is dissatis- 
fied," said they ; '^ the papal envoys have triumphed ; the 
reformer will be sacrificed." Men's passions were inflamed. 
Many gentlemen hastened to Luther's lodgings : '^ Doctor," 
said they, with emotion, ^ what is this ? It is said they are 
determined to bum you I" f..." If they do so," continued 
these knights, " it will cost them their lives I" — " And that 
certainly would have happened," said Luther, as, twenty 
years after, he quoted these words at Eisleben. 

On the other hand, Luther's enemies exulted. ^' He has 
asked for time," said they ; " he will retract. At a distance, 

his speech was arrogant; now his courage fails him He 

is conquered." 

Perhaps Luther was the only man that felt tranquil at 
Worms. Shortly after his return from the diet, he wrote to 
Cuspianus, the imperial councillor : " I write to you from the 
midst of the tumult (alluding probably to the noise made by 
the crowd in front of the hotel). I have just made my appear- 
ance before the emperor and his brother.} I confessed 

myself the author of my books, and declared that I would reply 

* Hie oerie nnnqnam efficeret nt hsBretioiis eTaderem. PaUay. i. 115. 

t Wie iseht's ! man sagt de woUen enoh Terbrennen L. Opp, (L.) 

XTii. 588. 
t Hao hora coram Casare et fratore Romano constiti. L. Epp. 1 587. 
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to-morrow touching my retractation. With Christ's help, I 
shall never retract one tittle of my works."* 

The emotion of the people and of the foreign soldiers in- 
creased every hour. While the opposing parties were pro- 
ceeding calmly in the diet, they were breaking out into acts 
of violence in the streets. The insolence of the haughty and 
merciless Spanish soldiers offended the citizens. One of these 
myrmidons of Charles, finding in a bookseller's shop the 
pope's bull with a commentary written by Hiitten, took the 
book and tore it in pieces, and then throwing the fragments 
on the ground, trampled them under foot. Others having 
discovered several copies of Luther's writing on the Cop- 
tivity of Babylon, took them away and destroyed them. Tlie 
indignant people fell upon the soldiers and compelled them 
to take to flight. At another time, a Spaniard on horse- 
back pursued, sword in hand, through one of the principal 
streets of Worms, a German who fled before him, and the 
affrighted people dared not stop the furious man.-|* 

Some politicians thought they had found means of saving 
Luther. " Retract your doctrinal errors," said they ; " but 
persist in all that you have said against the pope and his 
court, and you are safe." Aleander shuddered with alarm 
at this counsel. But Luther, immovable in his resolution, 
declared that he had no great opinion of a political reform 
that was not based upon faith. 

Glapio, the Chancellor ab Eck, and Aleander, by Charleses 
order, met early on the morning of the 18th to concert the 
measures to be taken with regard to Luther. 

For a moment Luther had ffelt dismay, when he was 
about to appear the preceding day before so august an 
assembly. His heart had been troubled in the presence of 
so many great princes, before whom nations humbly bent 
the knee. The reflection that he was about to refuse to 
submit to these men, whom God had invested with sove- 
teign power, disturbed his soul ; and he felt the necessity of 
looking for strength from on high. " The man who, when 
he is attacked by the enemy, protects himself with the shield 

* Yerum ego ne apioem qoidem rerocabo. L. Epp. i. 587. 
t Kappens Ref. Uikimden., ii. 448. 
yoj*. n. 11 
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of faith," said he one day, " is like Perseus with the Gor- 
gon's head. Whoever looked at it, fell dead. In like 
maimer should we present the Son of God to the snares of 
the devO."* On the morning of the 18th of April, he was 
not without his moments of trial, in which the face of God 
seemed hidden from him. His faith grew weak ; his enemies 
multiplied hefore him ; his imagination was overwhelmed at 

the sight His soul was as a ship tossed by a violent 

tempest, which reels and sinks to the bottom of the abyss, 
and then mounts up again to heaven. In this hour of bitter 
sorrow, in which he drinks the cup of Christ, and which was 
to him a little garden of Gethsemane, he falls to the earth, 
and utters these broken cries, which we cannot understand, 
unless we can figure to ourselves the depth of the anguish 
whence they ascend to God : — f 

" Abnighty and Everlasting God J How terrible is this 
world I Behold, it openeth its mouth to swallow me up, and 

I have so little trust in Thee I How weak is the flesh, 

and Satan how strong I If it is only in the strength of this 

world that I must put my trust, y'l is over I My last 

hour is come,t my condemnation has been pronounced 1 

GodI God 1 GodI do thou help me against all 

the wisdom of the world ! Do this ; thou shouldest do this 

thou alone for this is not my work, but Thine. I 

have nothing to do here, nothing to contend for with these 
great ones of the world ! I should desire to see my days flow 

on peaceful and happy. But the cause is Thine and it 

is a righteous and eternal cause. Lord I help me I Faith- 
ful and unchangeable God I In no man do I place my trust 
It would be vain I All that is of man is uncertain ; all 

that cometh of man fails God I my God, hearest Thou 

me not? My God, art Thou dead? No! Thou canst 

not die I Thou hidest thyself only I Thou hast chosen me 
for this work. I know it well !...... Act, then, God I 

* Also sollen wir den Sohn Gottes als Gorgonis Haupt L. Opp. 

(W.) xxii. 1659. 

+ See L. Opp. (L.) xrii. 589. 

t Die Glocke ist schon gegossen : lit. the bell is already foonded. 
Ibid. 
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stand at my side, for the sake of thy well-beloved Jesas 
Christ, who is my defence, my shield, and my strong tower." 

After a moment of silent struggle, he thus continues : 

"Lord! where stayest Thou? my Godl where art 

Thou ? Come I come 1 1 am ready I I am ready to lay 

do\^Ti my life for Thy truth patient as a lamb. For it is 

the cause of justice — it is thine! I will never separate 

myself from Thee, neither now nor through eternity!. And 

though the world should be filled with devils, — ^though my 
body, which is still the work of Thy hands, should be slain, 

be stretched upon the pavement, be cut in pieces reduced 

to ashes my soul is Thine !* Yes I Thy Word is my 

assurance of it. My soul l)elongs to Thee I It shall abide 

for ever with Thee Amen! God! help me! 

Amen I" 

This prayer explains Luther and the Reformation. His- 
tory here raises the veil of the sanctuary, and discloses to 
our view the secret place whence strength and courage 
"were imparted to this humble and despised man, who was 
the instrument of God to emancipate the soul and the 
thoughts of men, and to begin the new times. Luther and 
the Reformation are here brought before us. We discover 
their most secret springs. We see whence their power was 
derived. This out-pouring of a soul that offers itself up in 
the cause of truth is to be found in a collection of documents 
relative to Luther^s appearance at Worms, under Number 
XVL, in the midst of safe-condujcts and other papers of a 
similar nature. One of his friends had no doubt overheard 
it, and has transmitted it to posterity. In our opinion, it is 
one of the most precious documents in all history. 

After he had thus prayed, Luther found that peace of 
mind without which man can effect nothing great. He then 
read the Word of God, looked over his writings, and sought 
to draw up his reply in a suitable form. The thought that 
he was about to bear testimony to Jesus Christ and his 
Word, in the presence of the emperor and of the empire, 
filled his heart with joy. As the hour for his appearance 
was not far ofi^ he drew near the Holy Scriptures that lay 
• Die Seele <8t dein. L. 0pp. (L.) xrti. 589. 
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open on the table, and with emotion placed his left hand on 
the Bacred yolome, and raising his right towards heavai, 
swore to remain faithful to the Gospel, and freely to confess 
his faith, even should he seal his testimony unth his blood. 
After this he felt stiU more at peace. 

At four o'clock the herald appeared and conducted him 
to the place where the diet was sitting. The curiosity of 
the people had increased, for the answer was to be decisive. 
As the diet was occupied, Luther was compelled to wait in 
the court in the midst of an immense crowd, which swayed 
to and fro like the sea in a storm, and pressed t&e reformer 
with its waves. Two long hours elapsed, while the doctor 
stood in this multitude so eager to catch a glimpse of him. 
'^ I was not accustomed,'' said he, '' to those manners and 
to all this noise."* It would have been a sad preparation, 
indeed, for an ordinary man. But God was with Luther. 
His countenance was serene; his features tranquil; the 
Everlasting One had raised him on a rock. The night began 
to £alL Torches were lighted in the hall of the assembly. 
Their glimmering rays shone through the ancient windows 
into the court Everything assumed a solemn aspect. At 
last the doctor was introduced. Many persons entered with 
him, for every one desired to hear his answer. Men's minds 
were on the stretch; all impatiently awaited the decisive 
moment that was approaching. This time Luther was calm, 
free, and confident, without the least perceptible mark of 
embarrassment. His prayer had borne fruit. The princes 
having taken their seats, though not without some difficulty, 
for many of their places had been occupied, and the monk ojf 
Wittemberg finding himself again standing before Charles V., 
the chancellor of the Elector of Treves began by saying : 

" Martin Luther I yesterday you begged for a delay that 
has now expired. Assuredly it ought not to have been con- 
ceded, as every man, and especially you, who are so great 
and learned a doctor in the Holy Scriptures, should always 

be ready to answer any questions touching his faith 

Now, therefore, reply to the question put by his majesty, 

* Des Getttmmels ond Wesens war Idi gar mchi gewohni. L. Opp. 
xyii.636,588. 
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who has behaved to you with so much mildness. Will you 
defend your books as a whole, or are you ready to disayow 
some of them?" 

After haying said these words in Latin, the chancellor 
repeated them in German. 

'• Upon this, Dr Martin Luther," say the Acts of Worms, 
" replied in the most submissive and humble manner. He 
did not bawl, or speak with violence ; but with decency, 
mildness, suitability, and moderation, and yet with much joy 
and christian firmness."* 

** Most serene emperor I illustrious princes! gracious lords I" 
said Luther, turning his eyes on Charles and on the assem- 
bly, " I appear before you this day, in conformity with the 
order given me yesterday, and by God's mercies I conjure 
your majesty and your august Irighnesses to listen graci- 
ously to the defence of a cause which I am assured is just 
and true. If, through ignorance, I should transgress the 
usages and proprieties of courts, I entreat you to pardon me ; 
for I was not brought up in the palaces of kings, but in the 
seclusion of a convent. 

** Yesterday, two questions were put to me on behalf of his 
imperial majesty : the first, if I was the author of the books 
whose titles were enumerated ; the second, if I would re- 
tract or defend the doctrine I had taught in them. To the 
first question I then made answer, and I persevere in that 
reply. 

" As for the second, I have written works on many dif- 
ferent subjects. There are some in which I have treated of 
faith and good works, in a manner at once so pure, so 
simple, and so scriptural, that even my adversaries, far from 
finding anything to censure in them, allow that these works 
are useful, and worthy of being read by all pious men. The 
papal buU, however violent it may be, acknowledges this. 

If, therefore, I were to retract these, what should I do? 

Wretched man I Among all men, I alone should abandon 
truths that friends and enemies approve, and I should op- 
pose what the whole world glories in confessing 

* Scbieyt nicbt sehr noch heftig, sondem redet fein^ sittich^ zuohtig 
and besoheiden. L. 6pp. (L.) xrii. 576. 
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^ Secondly, I hare written books against tbe papaey, in 
which I have attacked those who, by then- false doctrine, 
their evil lives, or their scandalous example, afflict the 
christian world, and destroy both body and soul. The 
complaints of aU who fear God are confirmatory of this. 
Is it not evident that the human doctrines and laws of 
the popes entangle, torment, and vex the consciences of 
believers, while the crying and perpetual extortions of Rome 
swallow up the weaitiii and the riches of Christendom, and 
especially of this illustrious nation ? 

" Were I to retract what I have said on this subject, 
what should I do but lend additional strength to this 
tyranny, and open the floodgates to a torrent of impiety?* 
Overflowing with stiU greater fury than before, we should 
see these insolent men increase in number, behave more 
tyrannically, and domineer more and more. And not only 
Ihe yoke that now weighs upon the christian people would 
be rendered heavier by my retractation, but it would become, 
S& to speak, more legitimate, for by this very retractation it 
would have received the confirmation of your most seiene 
majesty and of all the states of the holy empire. Gracious 
God ! I should thus become a vile cloak to cover and conceal 
every kind of malice and tyranny I 

^' Lastly, I have written books against individuals who 
desired to defend the Romish tyranny and to destroy the 
faith. I frankly confess that I may have attacked them 
with more acrimony than is becoming my ecclesiastical 
profession. I do not consider myself a saint ; but I cannot 
disavow these writings, for by so doing I should sanction the 
impiety of my adversaries, and they would seize the op- 
portunity of oppressing the people of God with still greater 
cruelty. 

^' Yet I am but a mere man, and not God ; I shaU 
therefore defend mysdf as Christ dUid. If I have spoken m/, 
hear toUness^ of the evil (John xviii. 23), said he. How 
much more shotdd I, who am but dust and ashes, and who 

* Nioht aUem die Fenster, aondem auoh Thlir iind Thor rafihiSte. Ik 
0pp. (L.) xYiL 573. 
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may so easily go astray, desire every man to state his objec- 
tions to my doctrine I 

" For this reason, by the mercy of God, I conjure you, 
most serene emptor, and you, most illustrious princes, 
and all men of every degree, to prove from the writings 
of the prophets and apostles that I have erred. As soon as 
I am convinced of this, I will retract every error, and 
be the first to lay hold of my books and throw them into 
the fire. 

" What I have just said plainly shows, I hope, that I 
have carefuUy weired and considered the dangers to which 
I expose myself; but, far from being dismayed, I rejoice 
to see that the Gospel is now, as in former times, a cause 
of trouble and dissension. This is the character — this is 
the destiny of the Word of God. / came not to send peace 
on earth, but a sword, said Jesus Christ (Math. x. 34). 
God is wonderful and terrible in his counsels ; beware lest, 
by presuming to quench dissensions, you should persecute 
the holy Word of God, and draw down upon yourselves a 
firightftd deluge of insurmountable dangers, of present dis- 
asters, and eternal desolation You should fear lest the 

reign of this young and noble prince, on whom (under God) 
we build such lofty expectations, not only should begin, 
but continue and close, under the most gloomy auspices. I 
might quote many examples from the oracles of God," con- 
tinued Luther, speaking with a noble courage in the pre- 
sence of the greatest monarch of the world : " I might 
speak of the Pharaohs, the kings of Babylon, and those of 
Israel, whose labours never more eflfectually contributed to 
their own destruction than when they sought by counsels, 
to all appearance most wise, to strengthen their domi- 
nion. Ood removeth mountains, and they know it not ; which 
overtumeth them in his anger (Job ix. 5). 

'^ If I say these things, it is not because I think that such 
great princes need my poor advice, but because I desu^ to 
render unto Germany what she has a right to expect from 
her children. Thus, commending myself to your august 
majesty and to your most serene highnesses, I humbly entreat 
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you not to suffer the hatred of my enemies to ponr out upon 
me an indignation that I have not merited.'* * 

Luther had pronounced these words in German with 
modesty, but with great warmth and firmness ;•]- he was 
ordered to repeat them in Latin. The emperor did not 
like the German tongue. The imposing assembly that sur- 
rounded the reformer, the noise, and his own emotion, 
had fatigued him. " I was in a great perspiration," said he. 
" heated by the tumult, standing in the midst of the princes," 
Frederick of Thun, privy councillor to the Elector of Saxony, 
who was stationed by his master's orders at the side of 
the reformer, to watch over him that no violence might be 
employed against him, seeing the condition of the poor 
monk, said : " If you cannot repeat what you have said, that 
will do, doctor." But Luther, after a brief pause to take 
breath, began again, and repeated his speech in Latin with 
the same energy as at first.J 

" This gave great pleasure to the Elector Frederick," says 
the reformer. 

When he had ceased speaking, the Chancellor of Treves, 
the orator of the diet, said indignantly : " You have not 
answered the question put to you. You were not summoned 
hither to call in question the decisions of councils. Yon 
are required to give a clear and precise answer. Will yon, 
or will you not, retract ?" Upon this Luther replied without 
hesitation: " Since your most serene majesty and your 
high mightinesses require from me a clear, simple, and pre- 
cise answer, I wiU give you one,§ and it is this : I cannot 
submit my faith either to the pope or to the councils, because 
it is clear as the day that they have frequently erred and 
contradicted each other. Unless therefore I am convinced 
by the testimony of Scripture, or by the clearest reasoning, — 
unless I am persuaded by means of the passages I have 



• This speech, as weU as aU the other expressions we quote, is 1 
literaUy from authentic documents. See L. 0pp. (L.) xrii. 776-780. 

i* Non olamose at modeste, non tamen sine Christiana animositate el 
constantia. L. Opp. Lat. ii. 165. J L. Opp. Lat. ii. 165-167. 

§ Dabo illnd neque dentatum, neque comutum. Ibid. p. 166. I ^nll 
giye you one that shall have neitiier horns nor teeth. 
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quoted, — and unless they thus render my conscience bound 
by the Word of God, / cannot and I will not retract^ for it is 
imsafe for a Christian to speak against his conscience." And 
then, looking round on this assembly before which he stood, 
and which held his life in its hands, he said : " Here I 

STAND, I CAN DO NO OTHER ; MAY GOD HELP ME I AmEN I" * 

Luther, constrained to obey his faitli, led by his conscience 
to death, impelled by the noblest necessity, die slave of his 
belief, and under this slavery still supremely free, like the 
ship tossed by a violent tempest, and which, to save that 
which is more precious than itself, runs and is dashed upon 
the rocks, thus uttered these sublime words which still thrill 
our hearts at an interval of three centuries : thus spoke a 
monk before the emperor and the mighty ones of the nation ; 
and this feeble and despised man, alone, but relying on the 
grace of the Most High, appeared greater and mightier than 
them all. His words contain a power against which all 
these mighty rulers can do nothing. This is the weakness 
of God, which is stronger than man. The empire and the 
Church on the one hand, this obscure man on the other, had 
met. God had brought together these kings and these pre- 
lates publicly to confound their wisdom. The battle is lost, 
and the consequences of this defeat of the great ones of the 
earth will be felt among every nation and in every age to 
the end of time. 

The assembly was thunderstruck. Many of the princes 
found it difficult to conceal their admiration. The emperor, 
recovering from his first impression, exclaimed: " This 
monk speaks with an intrepid heart and unshaken courage."f 
The Spaniards and Italians alone felt confounded, and soon 
began to ridicule a greatness of soul which they could not 
comprehend. 

" If you do not retract," said the chancellor, as soon as the 
diet had recovered from the impression produced by Luther's 
speech, " the emperor and the states of the empire will 
consult what course to adopt against an incorrigible heretic" 

* Hier stehe ioh : Ich kann nioht anderB : Gott helfe mlr. Amen. L. 
Opp. (L.) XYii. 580. 
t DerM9nehTedetaxier8cbrocken,mUgetrostemMuth! Seek. 880. 

11* 
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At these words Lather's friends began to trouble; but 
the monk repeated: '^ May God be my helper; £(»r I can 
retract nothing."* 

After this Luther withdrew, and the princes deliberated. 
Each one felt that this was a critical moment for Christendom. 
The yes or the no of this monk would decide, perhaps for 
ages, the repose of the Church and of the world. His 
adversaries had endeavoured to alarm him, and they had 
only exalted him before the nation ; they had thought to give 
greater publicity to his defeat, and they had but increased 
the glory of his victory. The partisans of Rome could not 
make up their mind to submit to this humiliation. Luther 
was again called in, and the orator of the diet said to him : 
" Martin, you have not spoken with the modesty becoming 
your position. The distinction you have made between 
your books was futile ; for if you retracted those that con- 
tained your errors, the emperor would not allow the others to 
be burnt It is extravagant in you to demand to be refuted 
by Scripture, when you are reviving heresies condenmed by 
the general council of Constance. The emperor, therefore, 
calls upon you to declare simply, yes or no, whether you 
presume to maintain what you have advanced, or whether 
you will retract a portion?" — " I have no olber reply to 
make than that which I have already made," answered 
Luther, calmly. His meaning was understood. Firm as a 
rock, all the waves of human power dashed ineffectually 
against him. The strength of his words, his bold bearing, 
his piercing eyes, the unshaken firmness legible on the rough 
outlines of his truly German features, had produced the 
deepest impression on this illustrious assembly. There was 
no longer any hope. The Spaniards, the Belgians, and even 
the Eomans were dumb. The monk had vanquished these 
great ones of the earth. He had said no to tiie Church and 
to the empire. Charles Y. arose, and all the assembly with 
him : '^ The diet will meet again to-morrow to hear t(ie 
emperor's opinion," said the chancellor with a loui^ Toioe. 
' li. 0pp. (W.) XV. 2236. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TuBBlt aad CUmaM— The Fla^^oii of Duke Erie— The Ekeior And 
l^pdAtin— The Enperor^a If eflsage— Ptoponl to TJofaite the Sftfe- 
oondiKt— Yiolait OppoatMrn— EnthnBumm in FaToor of Lather— 
Langsage of Coneiliatioii— Fears of the Elector— Loth^s munenNis 
Visiters— Phflip of Hesse. 

Night had closed in. Each man retired to his home in 
darimess. Two imperial officers formed Lather's esc<^ 
Some persons imagined &at his £ate was decided, that they 
were leading him to prison, whence he would never come 
forth but to mount the scaffold : an immense tumult broke 
ofut. Several gentlemen exclaimed : " Are they taking him 
to prison?" — ^^ No," replied Luther, " they are accompany- 
ing me to my hoteL" At these words the agitation sub- 
sided. Some Spanish soldiers of the emperor's household 
followed this bold man through the streets by which he had 
to pass, with shouts and mockery, while others howled and 
roared like wild beasts robbed of their prey.* But Luther 
remained calm and firm. 

Such was the scene at Worms. The intrepid monk, who 
had hitherto boldly braved all his enemies, spoke on this 
occasion, when he found himself in the presence of those who 
thirsted for his blood, with calmness, dignity, and humility. 
There was no exaggeration, no mere human enthusiasm, 
no anger ; overflowing with the liveliest emotion, he was still 
at peace ; modest, though withstanding the powers of the 
earth ; great in presence of all the grandeur of the world. 
This is an indisputable mark that Luther obeyed God, and 
not the suggestions of his own pride. In the hall of the 
diet there was one greater than Charles and than Luther. 
When ye shall he brought before governors and Icings for my 
sake, take no thought how or what ye shall speak^ saith Jesus 
Christ, /or it is not ye that 8peak.\ Never perhaps had this 
promise been more clearly fulfilled. 

* Sabsannatione hominem Dei et longo rugitu proseonti rant* L 
0pp. Lat. ii. 166. t Matt. x. 18, 20. 
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A profomid impreBsion had been produced on the chieb of 
the empiie« This Luther had noticed^ and it had increased 
his courage. The pope^s ministers were provoked because 
John ab Eck had not sooner interrupted the guilty monk. 
Many lords and princes were won over to a cause supported 
with such conviction. With some, it is true, the impression 
was transient ; but others, on the contrary, who concealed 
their sentiments at that time, at an after-period declared 
themselves with great courage. 

Luther had returned to his hotel, seeking to recruit his 
body fatigued by so severe a trial Spalatin and other 
friends surrounded him, and all together gave thanks to 
God. As they were conversing, a servant entered, bearing 
a silver flagon filled with Eimbeck beer. " My master," said 
he, as he offered it to Luther, " invites you to refresh your- 
self with this draught"—" Who is the prince,'' said the Wit- 
tembjBrg doctor, "who so graciously remembers me?" It 
was the aged Duke Eric of Brunswick. The reformer was 
affected by this present from so powerful a lord, belonging 
to the pope's party. " His highness," continued the servant, 
" has condescended to taste it before sending it to you." 
Upon this Luther, who was thirsty, poured out some of the 
duke's beer, and after drinking it, he said : " As this day 
Duke Eric has remembered me, so may our Lord Jesus 
Christ remember him in the hour of his last struggle."* It 
was a present of trifling value ; but Luther, desirous of show- 
ing his gratitude to a prince who remembered him at such 
a moment, gave him such as he had — a prayer. The servant 
returned with this message to his master. At the moment 
of his death the aged duke called these words to mind, and 
addressing a young page, Francis of Kramm, who was stand- 
ing at his bedside : " Take the Bible," said he, " and read it 
to me." The child read these words of Christ, and the soul 
of the dying man was comforted : Whosoever shall give you 
a cup of water to drink in my name, because ye belong to 
Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. 

Hardly had the Duke of Brunswick's servant.gone away, 

* Also gedencke seiner unser Herr Christiu in aeinem letiten KamoS 
Book. p. 364. '^ 
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before a messenger from the Elector of Saxony came with 

orders for Spalatin to come to him immediately. Frederick 

liad gone to the diet filled with great uneasiness. He had 

imagined that in the presence of the emperor Luther's 

courage would fail him; and hence he had been deeply 

moved by the resolute bearing of the reformer. He was 

proud of being the protector of such a man. When the 

chaplain arrived, the table was spread ; the elector was just 

sitting down to supper with his court, and alrea(Jy the 

servants had brought in the water for their hands. As he 

saw Spalatin enter, he motioned him to follow, and as soon 

as he was alone with the chaplain in his bedchamber, he 

said : " Oh I how Father Luther spoke before the emperor, 

and before all the states of the empire I I only trembled 

lest he should be too bold."* Frederick then formed the 

resolution of protecting the doctor more courageously in 

future. 

Aleander saw the impression Luther had produced ; there 
was no time to lose ; he must induce the emperor to act with 
-vigour. The opportunity was favourable : war vrith France 
was imminent. Leo X., desirous of enlarging his states, and 
charing little for the peace of Christendom, was secretly nego- 
tiating two treaties at the same time, — one with Charles 
against Francis, the other with Francis against Charles.f 
In the former, he claimed of the emperor, for himself, the ter- 
ritories of Parma, Placentia, and Ferrara ; in the second, he 
stipulated with the king for a portion of the kingdom of 
l^aples, which would thus be taken from Charles. The lat- 
ter felt the importance of gaining Leo to his side, in order to 
have his alliance in the war agamst his rival of France. It 
was a mere trifle to purchase the mighty pontiff's friendship 
at the cost of Luther's life. 

On the day following Luther's appearance (Friday, 19tli 
April), the emperor ordered a message to be read to the diet, 

* wie 8chon hat Pater Martiniu geredet. Seek. p. 355. 

t Guicciardini, lib. xiv. 176 ; Dumont, Corp. Dipl. vol. iv. 96. Dieesi 
del papa Leone, ehe quando PaTeya fatto lega con alcuno, prima Boleva 
dir che pero non si doyea restar de tratar con lo altro principe oppoato. 
Saiiaao, Yenetiao Ambassador at Rome, MS. in the archiyes of Venioe 
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which he had written in French with his own hand.* ^* De- 
scended from the christian emperors of GtrmBnj,^ said he, 
'' from the catholic kings of Spain, from the archdukes of 
Austria, and from the dukes of Burgundy, who hare all been 
renowned as defenders of the Roman faith, I am firmly re- 
solved to imitate the example of my ancestors. A single 
monk, misled by his own folly, has risen against the faith of 
Christendom. To stay such impiety, I will sacrifice my king- 
doms, my treasures, my friends, my body, my blood, my soul, 
and my life.-i- I am about to dismiss the Augustine Luther, 
forbidding him to cause the least disorder among the people ; 
I shall then proceed against him and his adherents, as con- 
tumacious heretics, by excommunication, by interdict, and by 
every means calculated to destroy them.} I call cm the 
members of the states to behave like faithful Christians." 

This address did not please every one. Charles, young 
and hasty, had not complied with the usual forms ; he should 
first have consulted with the diet Two extreme opinions 
immediately declared themselves. The creatures of the pope, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, and several ecclesiastical princes, 
demanded that the safe-conduct given to Luther should not 
be respected.§ " The Rhine," said they, " should receive his 
ashes, as it had received those of John Huss a century ago." 
Charles, if we may credit an historian, bitterly repented in 
after-years that he did not adopt this infamous suggestion. 
" I confess," said he, towards the close of his life, " that I 
committed a great fault by permitting Luther to live. I was 
not obliged to keep my promise with him ; that heretic had 
offended a Master greater than I, — God himself. I might 
and I ought to have broken my word, and to have avenged 
the msult he had committed against God : it is because I 
did not put him to death that heresy has not ceased to ad- 
vance. His death would have stifled it in the cradle." || 

* Autographum in lingua Bnrgnndioft, ab ipscnnet enaratam. G)ch- 
IcBus, p. 32. 

t Regna, thesaoros, amicos, corpus, sanguinem, vitam, spiritumqae 
profundere. Pallav. i. 118. 

t Und andem Wegen sie zu yertilgen. L. 0pp. (L.) zyiL 581. 

§ Dass Luthero das sichere Creleit nioht mciolite gehalten werden. 
Seokend. p. 357. 

It Sandoral, Hist, de Carlos V. quoted in Llorente's History of ihe 
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So horrible a proposition filled the elector and all Luther's 
friends with dismay. " The punishment of John Huss," 
said the elector-palatine, ^^ has brought too many misfor- 
tunes on the German nation for us ever to raise such a scaf- 
fold a second time." — " The princes of Germany," exclaimed 
even George of Saxony, Luther's inveterate enemy, " will 
i;iot permit a safeHM)nduct to be violated. This diet, the first 
held by our new emperor, will not be guilty of so base an 
action. Such perfidy does not accord with the ancient Ger- 
man integrity." The princes of Bavaria, though attached to 
the Church of Home, supported this protest. The prospect 
of death that Luther's friends had dready before their eyes 
appeared to recede. 

The rumour of these discussions, which lasted two days, 
circulated through the city. Party-spirit ran high. Some 
gentlemen, partisans of the reform, began to speak firmly 
against the treachery solicited by Aleander, " The emperor," 
said they, '^ is a young man whom the papists and bishops 
by their flatteries manage at their will."* Pallavicini 
speaks of four hundred nobles ready to enforce Luther's 
safe-conduct with the sword. On Saturday morning 
placards were seen posted at the gates of houses and in 
the public places, — some against Luther, and others in his 
favour. On one of them might be read merely these ex^ 
pressive words of the Preacher : Woe^ to thee, land, when 
thy king is a child,f Sickingen, it was reported, had as- 
sembled at a few leagues from Worms, behind the im- 
pregnable ramparts of his stronghold, many knights and 
soldiers, and was only waiting to know the result of the 
aflGair before proceeding to action. The enthusiasm of the 
people, not only in Worms, but also in the most distant 
cities of the empire ;{ the intrepidity of the knights ; the 

Inquisition, iL 57. According to Uorente, the supposition that, towaxds 
the end of his life, Charles inclined to evangelical opinions, is a mere in- 
yention of the Protestants and of the enemies of Philip II. This question 
is an historical problem which Llorente's numerous quotations seem un- 
happily to solve entirely in accordance with his statements. 

* Eum esse puerum, qui nutu et blanditiis Papistarum et Episcoporum 
trahatur quocunque velint. Ck>chl(Bus, p. 33. f Eccles. z. 16. 

t Verum etiam in longinqois Germanise oivitatibus, motus et mormura 
plebiiuiL CoohloBUfl, p. 33. 
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attachment fdt by many princes to the cause of the refonner, 
were all of a nature to show Charles and the diet that the 
course suggested by the Romanists might compromise the 
supreme authority, excite revolts, and even shake the em- 
pire.* It was only the burning of a simple monk that was 
in question ; but the princes and the partisans of Rome had 
not, all together, sufficient strength or courage to do this. 
There can be no doubt, also, that Charles V., who was then 
young, feared to commit perjury. This would seem to be 
hidicated by a saying, if it is true, which, according to some 
historians, he uttered on this occasion : ^^ Though honour 
and faith should be banished from all the world, they ought 
to find a refuge in the hearts of princes.** It is mournful 
to reflect that he may have forgotten these words when on the 
brink of the grave. But other motives besides may have influ- 
enced the emperor. The Florentine Vetitori, the friend of 
Leo !^. and of Machiavelli, asserts that Charles spared 
Luther only that he might thus keep the pope in check.f 

In the sitting of Saturday, the violent propositions of 
Aleander were rejected. Luther was beloved ; there was a 
general desire topreserve this simple-minded man, whose con- 
fidence in Grod was so affecting ; but there was also a desire 
to save the Church. Men shuddered at the thought of the 
consequences that might ensue, as well from the triumph as 
from the punishment of the reformer. Plans of conciliation 
were put forward ; it was proposed to make a new effort 
with the doctor of Wittemberg. The Archbishop-elector of 
Mentz himself^ the young and extravagant Albert, more 
devout than bold, says Pallavicini,} had become alarmed 
at the interest shown by the peq)le and nobility to- 
wards the Saxon monk. Capito, his chaplain, who during 
his sojourn at Basle had formed an intimacy with the evan- 

* Es w3re ein Aufrohr daraus worden, says Luther. Thereupon an 
insozrection would have broken out. 

*t* Carlo si excuse di non poter procedere piu oltre, rispetto al salvo- 

condotto, ma la verity fu che conoscendo che il Papa temeya molto di 

qnesta doctrina di Luthero, lo voile tenere con questo freno. Yettoii, 

Istoria d'Italia» MS. in the Ck)rsini Library at Rome, extracted by 

. Banke. 

t Qmi pio magis animo eMt qnam fortL PallavlDini, p. 118. 
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gelical priest of Zurich, named Zwingle, a bold man in the 
defence of truth, and of whom we have akeady had occasion 
to speak, had also, there can be no doubt, represented to 
Albert the justice of the reformer's cause. The worlflly 
archbishop had one of those returns to christian sentiments 
i^hich we sometimes notice in his life, and consented to 
wait on the emperor, to ask permission to make a last 
attempt. But Charles refused everything. On Monday, the 
22d of April, the princes went in a body to repeat Albert's 
request. " I will not depart from what I have determined," 
replied the emperor. " I will authorize no one to commu- 
nicate officially with Luther. But," added he, to Aleander's 
great vexation, " I will grant that man three days for re- 
flection ; during which time, you may exhort him privately.''* 
This was all that they required. The reformer, thought 
they, elevated by the solenmity of his appearance before 
the diet, will give way in a -more friendly conference, and 
perhaps will be saved from the abyss into which he is about 
to fall. 

The Elector of Saxony knew the contrary, and hence was 
filled with apprehension. " If it were in my power," wrote 
he the next day to his brother Duke John, " I should be 
ready to defend Luther. You cannot imagine how far the 
partisans of Rome carry their attacks against me. Were I to 
tell you all, you would hear some most astonishing matters.-f 
They are resolved upon his destruction ; and whoever mani- 
fests any interest for his safety, is immediately set down as 
a heretic. May God, who never abandons the cause of jus- 
tice, bring all things to a happy end!" Frederick, without 
showing his kindly feelings towards the reformer, confined 
himself to observing every one of his movements. 

It was not the sarxe with men of every rank in society 
who were then at Worms. They fearlessly displayed their 
sympathy. On Friday a number of princes, counts, barons, 
knights, gentlemen, ecclesiastics, laymen, and of the common 
people, collected before the hotel where the reformer was 
staying ; they went in and out one after another, and could 

* Quibus privatim exhortari hominem possent. Pallay. i. 119. 
t Wonder hbren werden. Seckend. p. 365. 
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hardly satiate themselves with gazing on him.* He had 
become the man of Germany. Even those who thought him 
in error were affected by the nobleness of soul that led him 
to sacrifice his life to the voice of his conscience. With 
many persons then present at Worms, the chosen men of 
the nation, Luther held conversations abounding in that 
salt with which all his words were seasoned. None quitted 
him without feeling animated by a generous enthusiasm for 
the truth. " How many things I shall have to tell you I" 
wrote George Vogler, private secretary to Casimir, margrave 
of Brandenburg, to one of his friends. " What conversa- 
tions, how full of piety and kindness, has Luther had with 
me and others ! What a charming person he is !"•{• 

One day a young prince, seventeen years of age, came 
prancing into the court of the hotel ; it was Philip, who for 
two years had ruled in Hesse. This youthful sovereign was of 
prompt and enterprising character, wise beyond his years, 
warlike, impetuous, and unwilling to be guided by any ideas 
but his own. Struck by Luther's speeches, he wished to 
have a nearer view of him. " He, however, was not yet on 
my side," said Luther, as he related this circumstance-t He 
leapt from his horse, unceremoniously ascended to the re- 
former's chamber, and addressing him, said : " Well I dear 
doctor, how goes it ?" " Gracious lord," answered Luther, 
" I hope all will go well." " From what I hear of you^ 
doctor," resumed the landgrave, smiUng, " you teach that a 
woman may leave her husband and take another, when the 
former is become too old I" It was some members of the im- 
perial court who had told this story to the landgrave. The 
enemies of truth never fail to invetit and propagate fables on 
the pretended doctrines of christian teachers. " No, my 
lord," replied Luther seriously ; " I entreat your highness 
not to talk thus I" Upon this the young prmce hastily held 
out his hand to the doctor, shook it heartily, and said : " Dear 
doctor, if you are in the right, may God help you I" He 
then left the room, sprung on his horse, and rode ofL This 

* Und konnten nicht satt werden ihn zu sehen. L. 0pp. xnL 581. 
t Wie eine holdselige Person er ist. Menzel, MAgaa. i. 207. 
t War nooh nicht auf meiner Seite. L. 0pp. xvii. 689. 
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was the first interview between these two men, who were 
afterwards destined to be at the head of the Reformation, and 
to defend it, — ^the one with the sword of the Word, the other 
\nth the sword of princes. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ckmferenoe with the Archbishop of Treres — Wehe's Exhortatloii to 
Luiher— Luther's Replies— Priyaie Conyeraation— Visit of Coohloeos-' 
Sapper at the Archbishop's—Conference at the Hotel of the Knights 
of Rhodes — A Council proposed — ^Luther's last Intertiew with the 
Archbishop— Visit to a rick Friend — ^Luther receiyes Orders to leaye 
Worms— Lather's Departure. 

IliCHABtj of Greiffenklau, archbishop of Treves, had with 
the permission of Charles V. undertaken the office of me- 
diator. Richard, who was on very intimate terms with the 
Elector of Saxony, and a good Roman-catholic, desired by 
settlmg this affair to render a service to his friend as well as 
to his Church. On Monday evening (22d April), just as 
Luther was sitting down to table, a messenger came from 
the archbishop, informing him that this prelate desired to 
see him on the next morning but one (Wednesday) at six 
o'clock. 

The chaplain and Sturm the. imperial herald waited on 
Luther before six o'clock on that day. But as early as four 
in the morning, Aleander had sent for Cochloeus. The 
nuncio had soon discovered in the man whom Capito had 
introduced to him, a devoted instrument of the court of 
Rome, on whom he might count as upon himself. As 
he could not be present at this interview, Aleander de- 
sired to find a substitute. '^ Go to the residence of the 
Archbishop of Treves," said he to the Dean of Frankfort ; 
'' do not enter into discussion with Luther, but listen atten- 
tively to all that is said, so as to give me a faithful report."* 
The reformer with some of his friends arriveS at the arch- 

* Aleander, mane hora quarta yocayerit ad se CochloBum, jubens at 
aadiret Bolmn Cochlosos, p. 36. 
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bishop's, where he found the prelate surrounded by Joachim, 
margrave of Brandenburg, Duke George of Saxony, the 
Bishops of Brandenburg and Augsburg, with several nobles, 
deputies of the free cities, lawyers, and theologians, among 
whom were CJochloeus and Jerome We&e, chancellor of 
Baden. This skilful lawyer was anxious for a reformation 
in morals and discipline ; he even went further : " the Word 
of Grod,** said he, ^^ that has been so long hidden under a 
bushel, must reappear in all its brightness."* It was this 
conciliatory person who was charged with the conference. 
Turning kindly to Luther, he said : " We have not sent for 
you to dispute with you, but to exhort you in a fraternal 
tone. You know how carefully the Scriptures call upon us 
to beware of the arrow that fiieth hy day, and the destruction 
that wasteth at noou'-day. That enemy of mankind has ex- 
cited you to publish many things contrary to true religion. 
Reflect on your own safety and that of the empire. Beware 
lest those whom Christ by his blood has redeemed from 
eternal death should be misled by you, and perish ever- 
lastingly Do not oppose the holy councils. If we did 

not uphold the decrees of our fathers, there would be 
nothing but confusion in the Church. The eminent princes 
who hear me feel a special interest in your welfare ; but if 
you persist, then the emperor will expel you from the em- 
pire,f and no place in the world will offer you an asylum 

Reflect on the fate that awaits you I** 

" Most serene princes," replied Luther, " I thank you for 
your solicitude on my account ; for I am but a poor man, 
and too mean to be exhorted by such great lords." J He 
then continued : " I have not blamed all the councils, but 
only that of Constance, because by condemning this doctrine 
of John Huss, That the Christian Church is the assembly of 
all those who are predestined to sahatiouy^ it has condemned 

* Dass das Wort Gottes, welches so lange unter dem Scheffel yerbor- 
gen gesteckt, heller scheme Seckend. p. 364. 

t Und aus dem Reich yerstossen. L. 0pp. (L.) xyii. 582 ; Sleidan, L 
97. 

t Agnosco enim me homuncionem, longe yiliorem esse^ qnam at a 
tantis principibus L. 0pp. Lat. p. 167. 

§ Ecdesia Christi est uniyersitas prsedestinatonim. Ibid. 
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this article of our faith, I believe in the Holy CathoUe 
Churchy and the Word of God itself. It is said my teaching 
is a cause of ofltoce," added he ; " I reply that the Gospel of 
Christ cannot be preached without offence. Why then 
should the fear or apprehension of danger separate me from 
the Lord and from that Divine Word which alone is truth ? 
No ! I would rather give up my body, my blood, and my 
lifeP 

The princes and doctors having deliberated, Luther was 
again called in, and Wehe mildly resumed: "We must 
honour the powers that be, even when they are in error, and 
make great sacrifices for the sake of charity.** And then 
with greater earnestness of manner, he said : " Leave it to 
the emperor's decision, and fear not" 

LuTHEB. — ^" I consent with all my heart that the emperor, 
the princes, and even the meanest Christian, should examine 
and judge my works ; but on one condition, that they take 
the Word of God for their standard. Men have nothing 
to do but to obey it. Do not offer violence to my conscience, 
which is bound and chained up with the Holy Scriptures."* 
The Elector of Brandenbubg. — ^^ If I rightly understand 
you, doctor, you will acknowledge no other judge than the 
Holy Scriptures?" 

LuTHEB. — " Precisely so, my lord, and on them I take my 
stand." f 

Upon this the princes and doctors withdrew; but the 
excellent Archbishop of Treves could not make up his mind 
to abandon his undertaking. '^ Follow me," said he to 
Luther, as he passed into his private room; and at the 
same time ordered John ab Eck and Cochloeus on the one 
side, and Schurff and Amsdorff on the other, to come after. 
" Why do you always appeal to Scripture," asked Eck 
with warmth; 'Mt is the source of all heresies." But 
Luther, says his friend Mathesius, remained firm as a rock, 
which is based on the true rock, — ^the Word of the Lord. 
" The pope," replied he, " is no judge in the things belonging 

* Sie woUten sein GewiBses, das mit Gottes Wort and heiliger Sohxiflt 
gebosden nnd gefaogen w&re, nicht dringen. Matt. p. 27. 
t Ja darauf stehe Ich. L. 0pp. (L.) xtu. 5B8. 
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to the Word of Crod. Every ChriBtian should see and decide 
for himself how he ought to live and die,"* They separ- 
ated. The partisans of the Papacy felt Luther's superiority, 
and attributed it to there being no one present capable of 
answering him. " If the emperor had acted wfedy," says 
Gochloens, " when summoning Luther to Worms, he would 
also have invited theologians to refute his errors." 

The Archbishop of Treves repaired to the diet, and an- 
nounced the failure of his mediation. The astonishment of 
the young emperor was equal to his indignation. ^^It is 
time to put an end to this business," said he. Hie arch- 
bishop, pressed for two days more ; all the diet joined in die 
petition ; Charles Y. gave way. Aleander, no longer able to 
restrain himself, burst out into violent reproaches.f 

While these scenes were passing in the diet, CochkBus 
burned to gam a victory m which kings and prelates had 
been. unsuccessfuL Altiiough he had from time to time 
dropped a few words at the archbishop's, he was restrained 
by Aleander's injunction to keep silence. He resolved 
to find compensation, and as soon as he had rendered a 
faithful account of his mission to the papal nuncio, he called 
on Luther. He went up to him in the most friendly manner, 
and expressed the vexation he felt at the emperors resolu- 
tion. After dinner, the conversation became animated.} 
Gochloous urged Luther to retract. The latter shook his 
head. Several nobles who were at table with him could 
hardly contain themselves. They were indignant that the 
partisans of Rome should insist, not upon convincing 
Luther by Scripture, but on constraining him by force. 
" Well, then," said Oochloeus to Luther, impatient under 
these reproaches, '^ I offer to dispute publicly with you, if 
you will renounce- your safe-conduct."§ All that Luther 
demanded was a public disputation. What ought he to do? 
To renounce the safe-conduct would be to endanger his 

Bin GhriatenmeiuBoh moss znsehen und riohten L. Epp. i. 604. 

t De iis Aleander aoerrime conquestua est. PallaT. i. 120. 
t Peracto prandio. Cocbloeus, p. 36. 

§ Und wollte mit mir disputiren, ioh sollte allein daa Geleit an&Meo. 
L. 0pp. (L.) xTii. 5©. 
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TIBIT FROM COCHIXEUS. $(8 

life ; to refdse this challenge would appear to throw doubts 
on the justice of his cause. His guests perceived in this 
proposal a plot framed with Aleander, whom the Dean of 
Frankfort had just quitted. One of them, VoUrat of Watz- 
dorf by name, extricated Luther from the embarrassment 
occasioned by so diflScult a choice. This fiery lord, indig- 
nant at a snare, the sole object of which was to deliver 
liUther into the hands of the executioner,* rose hastily, 
seized the firightened priest, and pushed him out of the 
room, and blood no doubt would have been spilt, if the 
other guests had not left the table at the same moment, 
and mediated between the furious knight and Cochloeus, 
who trembled with alarm.f The latter retired in confusion 
from the hotel of the Knights of Ehodes. Most probably it 
was in the heat of discussion that these words had fallen 
from the dean, and there had been no preconcerted plan 
formed between him and Aleander to entice Luther into 
so treacherous a snare. This Cochloeus denies, and we 
are inclined to credit his testimony. And yet just before 
going to Luthef s lodging he had been in conference with 
Aleander. 

In the evening, the Archbishop of Treves assembled at 
supper the persons who had attended that morning's con- 
ference : he thought that this would be a means of unbend- 
ing their minds, and bringing them closer together, Luther, 
80 firm and intrepid before arbitrators and judges, in private 
life was so good-humoured and jovial, that they might 
reasonably hope any thing from him. The archbishop's 
chancellor, who had been so formal in his official capacity, 
lent himself to this new essay, and towards the end of the 
repast proposed Luther's health. The latter prepared to 
return the compliment ; the wine was poured out, and, 
according to his usual custom, he had made the sign of the 
cross en his glass when suddenly it burst in his hands, 
and the wine was spilt upon the table. The guests were 

* Aique Ita traderet erum camificinse. Cochloeus, p. 36. 
t Das Ihm das Blut tiber den Kopff gelaofen w8re, wo man nieht geweb- 
l«th&tte. L. 0pp. (L.) xyii. 589. 
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astonished* '^ It must have contained poison P* exclaimed 
some of Luther's friends aloud. But the doctor, without 
betraying any agitation, replied with a smile : '' My dear 
Sirs, either this wine was not intended for me, or else it 
would have disagreed with me.** And then he added calmly : 
'' There is no doubt the glass broke because after washing 
it it was dipped too soon into cold water." These words, 
although so simple, under such circumstances are not devoid 
of grandeur, and show an unalterable peace of mind. We 
cannot imagine that the Roman-catholics would have desired 
to poison Luther, especially under the roof of the Archbishop 
of Treves. This repast neither estranged nor approximated 
the two parties. Neither the favour nor the hatred of men 
had any influence over the reformer's resolution : it pro- 
ceeded from a higher source. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 25th of April, the Chan- 
cellor Wehe, and Doctor Peutinger of Augsburg, the em- 
peror's councillor, who had shown great affection for Luther 
at the period of his interview "with De Vio, repaired to the 
hotel of the Knights of Rhodes. The Elector of Saxony 
sent Frederick of Thun and another of his councillors to be 
present at the conference. " Place yourself in our hands," 
said with emotion both Wehe and Peutinger, who would 
willingly have made every sacrifice to prevent the division 
that was about to rend the Church. " We pledge you our 
word, that this affair shall be concluded in a christian-like 
manner." — "Here is my answer in two words," replied 
Luther. " I consent to renounce my safe-conduct.-}- I place 
my person and my life in the emperor's hands, but the 
Word of God never T' Frederick of Thun rose in emo- 
tion, and said to the envoys : " Is not this enough? Is not 
the sacrifice large enough?" And after declaring he would 
not hear a single word more, he left the room. Upon this, 

♦ Es mlisse Gift darinnen gewesen seyn,— Lather does not speak of 
this circnmstance ; bat Razeberg, a fHend of Luther's, and physician to 
the Elector John Frederick, mentions it in a manosoript in the library at 
Gotha, and says that he had it from an eye-witness. 

t £r woUte ehi9 das Geleit aufsagen L. 0pp. (L.) zvii. 589. 
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Wehe and Peutinger, hoping to succeed more easily with 
the doctor, came and sat down by his side. " Place your- 
self m the hands of the diet," said they. — ^* No," replied he, 
^ for cursed he the man that trusteth in man /" (Jeremiah 
xvii. 5.) Wehe and Feutinger became more earnest in their 
exhortations and attacks; they urged the reformer more 
pressingly. Luther, wearied out, rose and dismissed them, 
saying : " I will never permit any man to set himself above 
the Word of Grod."* — "Reflect upon our proposal," said 
they, as they withdrew, " we will return in the evening." 

They came ; but feeling convinced that Luther would not 
give way, they brought a new proposition. Luther had 
refused to ^acknowledge, first the pope, then the emperor, 
and lastly the diet ; there still remained one judge whom he 
himself had once demanded : a general council. Doubtless 
such a proposal would have offended Rome; but it was 
theu: last hope of safety. The delegates offered a council to 
Luther. The latter might have accepted it without speci- 
fying anything. Years would have passed away before the 
difficulties could have been set aside which the convocation 
of a council would have met with on the part of the pope. 
To gain time was for the reformer and the Reformation to 
gain everything. God and the lapse of years would have 
brought about great changes. But Luther set plain dealing 
above all things ; he would not save himself at the expense of 
truth, even were silence alone necessary to dissemble it — 
*' I consent," replied he, " but" (and to make such a request 
was to refuse a council) " on condition that the council shall 
decide only according to Scripture." f 

Peutinger and Wehe, not imagining that a council could 
decide otherwise, ran quite overjoyed to the archbishop: 
" Doctor Martin," said they, " submits his books to a coim- 
ciL" The archbishop was on the point of carrying these 
glad tidings to the emperor, when he felt some doubt, and 
ordered Luther to be brought to him. 

Richard of Greiffenklau was alone when the doctor arrived. 

* Er wollte knrtznun Menschen ttber Gottes Wort nioht erkennen. 
L. 0pp. (L.) XTii. 683. 
f IHi darttber aus der heiligen Schri£ft gesprocheD. Ibid. 684. 
VOL. n. 12 rn^f^n]^ 
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^ Dear doctor,** said the archbishop, with great kindness and 
feeling * '' my doctors inform me that you consent to submit, 
unreservedly, your cause to a council," — " My lord," replied 
Luther, "I can endure everything, but I cannot abandon 
the Holy Scriptures." The bishop perceived that Wehe and 
Peutinger had stated the matter incorrectly. Rome could 
never consent to a council that decided only according "to 
Scripture. " It was like telling a short-sighted man," says 
Pallavicini, '^ to read very small print, and at the same time 
refusing him a pair of spectacles." f The worthy archbishop 
sighed : " It was a fortunate thing that I sent for yon," said 
he. " What would have become of me, if I had inmiedi- 
ately carried this news to the emperor?" 

Luther's immovable firmness and inflexibility are doubt- 
less surprising; but they will be understood and respected 
by aU those who know the law of God. Seldom has a 
nobler homage been paid to the unchangeable Word from 
heaven ; and that, too, at the peril of the liberty and life of 
the mSm who bore this testimony. 

" Well, then," said the venerable prelate to Luther, " point 
out a remedy yourself." 

Luther, after a momenfs silence. — " My lord, I know no 
better than tiiis of Gamaliel : If this work he of merty it tcifl 
come to nought : but if it he of God, ye cannot overthrow it ; 
lest haply ye be found even to fght against God, Let the em- 
peror, the electors, the princes, and states of the empire, write 
this answer to the pope." 

The Abchbishop. — " Retract at least some articles." 

Lutheb. — ^^ Provided they are none of those which the 
Council of Constance has already condemned." 

The Archbishop. — " I am afraid it is precisely those that 
you would be called upon to retract." 

Luther. — " In that case I would rather lose my life, — rather 
have my arms and legs cut off, than forsake the clear and 
true Word of God."t 

The archbishop understood Luther at last. " You may 

* Ganz gut and mehr denn gnSdig. L. £pp. i. 604. 

i" Simu]qiie conspiciliornm omnium nsum negare. Ibid. 110. 

t £h« Stumpf und Stiel fahren lassen L. 0pp. (L.) xtU. 584. 
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retire," said he, still with the same kind manner. " My lord," 
resumed Luther, " may I beg you to have the goodness 
to see that his majesty provides me with the safe-conduct 
necessary for my return." — " I will see to it," replied the 
good archbishop, and so they parted. 

Thu& ended these negotiations. The whole empire had 
turned towards this man* with the most ardent prayers and 
with the most terrible threats, and he had not faltered. 
His refusal to bend beneath the iron yoke of the pope 
emancipated the Church and began the new times. The 
interposition of Providence was manifest. This is one of 
those grand scenes in history over which hovers and rises 
the majestic presence of the Divinity. 

Luther withdrew in company with Spalatin, who had 
arrived at the archbishop's during the interview. John 
Minkwitz, councillor to the Elector of Saxony, had fallen ill 
at Worms. The two friends went to visit him. Luther 
gavethe sick man the most affectionate consolations. '' Fare- 
welll" said he, ai? he retired, "to-morrow I shall leave 
Worms." 

Luther was not deceived. Hardly had he returned three 
hours to the hotel of the Knights of Rhodes, when the Chan- 
cellor ab £ck, accompanied by the imperial chancellor and a 
notary, appeared before him. 

The chancellor said to him : " Martin Lutber, his im- 
perial majesty, the electors, princes, and states of the empire, 
having at sundry times and in various forms exhorted you 
to submission, but always in vain, the emperor, in his capacity 
of advocate axtd defender of the Catholic faith, finds himself 
compelled to resort to other measures. He therefore com- 
mands you to return home in the space of twenty-one days, 
and forbids you to disturb the public peace on your road^ 
either by preaching or by vmting." 

Luther felt clearly that this message was the beginning 
of his condemnation : " As the Lord pleases," answered he 
meekly, "blessed be the name of the Lord I" He then 
added : "Before all things, humbly and from the bottom of 
my heart do I thank his majesty, the electors, princes, and 
• Totnm imperimn ad se conyersnm spectabai. PaUar. i. 120. 
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otlier states of the empire for having listened to me so Idndfy. 
I denre, and have ever desired, but one thing — a refonnatioa 
of the Church according to Holy Scripture. I am ready to 
do and to suffer everything in humble obedience to the 
emperor's will. Life or death, evil or good report — it is 
all the same to me, with one reservation — the preaching of 
the Gospel ; for, says St. Paul, the Word of Grod must not be 
l)ound." The deputies retired. 

On the morning of Friday the 26th of April, the friends of 
the reformer with several lords met at Luther's hoteL* They 
were delighted at seeing the christian firmness with which 
he had opposed Charles and the empire ; and recognised in 
him the features of that celebrated portrait of antiquity : 

Justom ac tenaeem propositi yimm, 
Non oiyinm ardor praya jabeDtinm, 

Non Tultus instantis tyra&ni 

Mente qaatit Bolida. i* 

They desired once more, perhaps for the last time, to say 
farewell to this intrepid monk. Luther partook of a humble 
repast. But now he had to take leave of his friends, and 
fly far from them, beneath a sky lowering with tempests. 
Iliis solemn moment he desired to pass in the presence of 
God. He lifted up his soul in prayer, blessing those who 
stood around him.:^ As it struck ten, Luther issued from 
the hotel with the friends who had accompanied him to 
Worms. Twenty gentlemen on horseback surrounded his 
car. A great crowd of people accompanied him beyond the 
walls of the city. Some time after he was overtaken l^ 
Sturm, the imperial herald, at Oppenheim, and on the next 
day they arrived at Frankfort 

* Salutatis patronis et amicis qui eum.frequentiSBimi QonTenamiift. 
li. 0pp. Lat. ii. 168. 

t The man that's reBolute and jnst, 
Firm to his principles and trust, 
Nor hopes nor fears cnn bind : 
Nor parties, for revenge engaged. 
Nor threatenings of a court enraged. 
Can shake his steady mind — Horat. Od. i2L flL 
t Seine Freonde gesegnet. Mathesius, p. 27. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Conflict at Worms— Luther's Letter to Cranacli— Luther's Letter 

to Charles V.— Luther with the Abbot of Hirschfeldt— The Parish 
Priest of Eisenach— Saveral Princes leave the Diet— Charles si^ns 
Luther^s Condemnation — ^The Edictof Worms— Luther with his Parents 
— Luther attacked and carried away — The Ways of God— The Wart- 
burg— Luther a Prisoner. 

Thus had Luther escaped from these walls of Worms, that 
seemed destined to be his sepulchre. With all his heart 
he gave God the glory. "The devil himself," said he, 
" guarded the pope's citadel ; but Christ has made a wide 
breach in it, and Satan was constrained to qonfess that the 
Lord is mightier than he."* 

" The day of the Diet of Worms," says the pious Mathe- 
sius, Lu therms disciple and friend, " is one of the greatest and 
most glorious days given to the earth before the end of the 
world."-}- The battle that had been fought at Worms re- 
sounded far and wide, and at its noise which spread through 
all Christendom, from the regions of the North to the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, and the towns of England, France, and 
Italy, many eagerly grasped the poVerful weapons of the 
Word of God. 

Luther, who reached Frankfort on the evening of Satur- 
day the 27th of April, took advantage the next day of a 
leisure moment, the first that he had enjoyed for a long 
time, to write a familiar and expressive note to his friend 
at Wittemberg, the celebrated painter Lucas Cranach. " Your 
servant, dear gossip Lucas," said he. " I thought his majesty 
would have assembled some fifty doctors at Worms to con- 
vict the monk outright. But not at all. — Are these your 
books ?— Yes !— Will you retract them ?— No !— Well, then, 
be gone! — There's the whole history. blind Germans 1 
• Aber Christus raacht ein Loch darein. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 589. 
+ Dies ist der herrliclien grossen Tag einer vonu Ende der Welt. 
Mathes. p. 28. 
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how childishly we act, to allow onrselyes to be the 

dapes and sport of Romel The Jews must emg their 

Yo 1 Yo ! Yo ! But a day of redemption is coming for us also, 

and then will we sing hallelujah I* For a season we must 

suffer in silence. A litUe while, and ye shall not see me : 
and again a little while, and ye shall see me, said Jesus Christ 
(John xvi. 16). I hope that it will be the same with me. 
Farewell. I commend you all to the Lord. May he pre- 
serve in Christ your understanding and your faith against the 
attacks of the wolves and the dragons of Rome. Amen T 

After having written this somewhat enigmatical letter, 
Luther, as the time pressed, immediately set out for Fried- 
berg, which is six leagues distant from Frankf<^ On the 
next day Luther again collected his thoughts. He desired 
to write once more to Charles, as he had no wish to be con- 
founded with guilty rebels. In his letter to the emperor he 
set forth clearly what is the obedience due to kings, and that 
which is due to God, and what is the limit at which the 
former should cease and give place to the latter. As we read 
this epistle, we are involuntarily reminded of the words of die 
greatest autocrat of modern times : '^ My dominion ends 
where that of conscience begins."-!- 

" God, who is the searcher of hearts, is my witness," says 
Luther, " that I am ready most earnestly to obey your 
majesty, in honour or in dishonour, in life or in death, and 
with no exception save the Word of God, by which man 
lives. Jn all the affairs of this present life, my fidelity shall 
be unshaken, for here to lose or to gain is of no consequence 
to salvation. But when eternal interests are concerned, God 
wills not that man should submit unto man. For such sub- 
mission in spiritual matters is a real worship, and ought to 
be rendered solely to the Creator."J 

* £s miissen die Juden einmal singen : lo, lo, lo ! L. Epp. i. 589. 

The shouts of joy uttered by the Jews at the time of the crucifixion re- 
present the triumphal songs of the papal partisans at the catastrophe 
that avraited Luther ; but the reformer hears in the distance the halle- 
lujahs of deliverance. 

t Napoleon to the Protestant deputation after his accession to the 
empire, 

t Nam ea fides et submissio proprie est yera ilia latria et adoratio 
Dei L. Epp. i. 592. 
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Luther wrote also, but in German, a letter addressed to 
the states of the empire. Its contents were nearly similar 
to that which he had just written to the emperor. In it he 
related all that had passed at Worms. This letter was copied 
several times and circulated throughout Grermany ; " every- 
where," says Cochloeus, " it excited the indignation of the 
people against the emperor and the superior clergy."* 

Early the next day Luther wrote a note to Spalatm, en- 
closing the two letters he had written the evening before ; he 
sent back to Worms the herald Sturm, won over to the cause 
of the Gospel; and after embracing him, departed hastily 
for Grunberg. 

On Tuesday, at about two leagues from Hirschfeldt, he 
met the chancellor of the prince-abbot of that town, who 
came to welcome him. Soon after there appeared a troop of 
horsemen with the abbot at their head. The latter dis- 
moimted, and Luther got out of his waggon. The prince 
and the reformer embraced, and afterwards entered Hirsch- 
feldt together. The senate received them at the gates of the 
city.f The princes of the Church came out to meet a monk 
anathematized by the pope, and the chief men of the people 
bent their heads before a man under the ban of the emperor. 

" At five in the morning we shall be at church," said the 
prince at night as he rose from the table to which he had 
invited the reformer. The abbot insisted on his sleeping in 
his own bed. The next day Luther preached, and this dig- 
nitary of the church with all his train escorted him on his 
way. 

In the evening Luther reached Eisenach, the scene of his 
childhood. All his friends in this city surrounded him, en- 
treating him to preach, and the next day, accompanied him 
to the church. Upon this the priest of the parish appeared, 
attended by a notary and witnesses ; he came forward trem- 
bling, divided between the fear of losing his place, and of 
opposing the powerful man that stood before him. " I pro- 
test against the liberty that you are taking," said the priest 

* Per chalcographos multiplicata et in populos dispena est ea episiola. 

CsBsari aatem et clericis odium populare, &o. CoohlcBOB, p. 38. 

f SenatoB intra portas nos excepit. L. £pp. ii. 6. 
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at last, in an embarrassed tone. Luther went up mto the 
pnlpit, and that Toice- which, twenty-three years before, had 
sang in the streets of this town to procure a morsel of bread, 
sounded beneath the arched roof of the ancient church those 
notes that were beginning to agitate the world. After the 
sermon, the priest with confusion went up to Luther. The 
notary had drawn up the protest, the witnesses had signed it, 
all was properly arranged to secure the incumbent's place. 
" Pardon me," said he to the doctor humbly; " I am acting 
thus to protect me from the resentment of the tyrants who 
oppress lie Church."* 

And there were in truth strong grounds for apprehension. 
The aspect of affairs at Worms was changed: Aleandei 
alone seemed to rule there. '' Banishment is Luther's only 
prospect," wrote Frederick to his brother, Duke John ; " no- 
thing can save him. If God permits me to return to you, 
I shall have matters to relate that are almost beyond belieL 
It is not only Annas and Caiaphas, but Pilate and Herod 
also, that have combined against him." Frederick had 
little desire to remain longer at Worms ; he departed, and 
the elector-palatine did the same. The elector-archbishop 
of Cologne also quitted the diet. Their example was followed 
by many princes of inferior rank. As they deemed it impos- 
sible to avert the blow, they preferried (and in this perhaps 
they were vn-ong) abandoning the place. The Spaniards, the 
Italians, and the most ultra-tnontane German princes alone 
remained. 

The field was now free — ^Aleander triumphed. He laid 
before Charles the outline of an edict intended by him as a 
model of that which the diet ought to issue against the 
monk. The nuncio's project pleased the exasperated em- 
peror. He assembled the remaining members of the diet in 
his chamber, and there had Aleander's edict read over to 
them ; it was accepted (Pallavicini informs us) by all who 
were present. 

The next day, which was a great festival, the emperor 
went to the cathedral, attended by all the lords of his court 

* Hnmiliter tamen exousaate ob metam tyrumonim saorao. L. 

Epp. iL 6. 
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When the religions ceremonies were over, and a crowd of 
people still thronged the sanctnary, Aleander, robed in all the 
insignia of his dignity, approached Charles V.* He held in 
his hand two copies of the edict against Luther, one in Latin, 
the other in German, and kneeling before his imperial ma- 
jesty, entreated him to affix to them his signature and- the 
seal of the empire. It was at the moment when the sacri- 
fice had been offered, when the incense still filled the temple, 
while the sacred chants were still re-echoing through its 
long-drawn aisles, and as it were in the presence of the Deity, 
that the destruction of the enemy of Rome was to be sealed. 
The emperor, assuming a very gracious air,-{- took the pen 
and wrote his name. Aleander withdrew in triumph, imme- 
diately sent the decree to the printers, and forwarded it to 
every part of Christendom.f This cr^^wning act of the toils 
of Rome had cost the papacy no little trouble. Pallavicini 
himself informs us, that this edict, although bearing date the 
8th of May, was not signed till later ; but it was antedated 
to make it appear that the signature was affixed at a period 
when all the members of the diet were assembled. 

" We, Charles the Fifth," said the emperor (and then 
came his titles), " to all electors, princes, prelates, and others 
whom it may concern. 

" The Almighty having confided to us, for the defence of 
the holy faith, more kingdoms and greater authority than He 
has ever given to any of our predecessors, we purpose employ- 
ing every means in our power to prevent our holy empire 
from being polluted by any heresy. 

" The Augustine monk, Martin Luther, notwithstanding 
our exhortation, has rushed like a madman on our holy 
Church, and attempted to destroy it by books overflowing 
with blasphemy. He has shamefully polluted the inde- 
structible law of holy matrimony; he has endeavoured to 
excite the laity to dye their hands in* the blood of the clergy ;§ 
and, setting at nought all authority, has incessantly urged the 

* Cam Cesar- in tempio adesset processit illi obTiam Aleander. 

PalUT. i. 122. t FestiTissimo vnltn. Ibid. 

t £t nndiqae permlgata. Ibid. 

I Ihre Httnde in der Priester Bint zn waschen. L. 0pp. (L.) zriL 598 
12* 
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peoirfe to revolt, sdiinn, war, murder, robbery, incendiarisiii, 

and to the utter ruin of the christian £aith In a word, not 

to mention his many other evil practices, this man, who is 
in truth not a man, but Satan himself under the form of a 
man and dressed in a monk's frock,* has collected into one 
stinking slough all the yilest heresies of past times, and has 
added to them new ones of his own 

^ We have therefore dismissed from our presence this 
Luther, whom all pious and sensible men deem a madman, 
or one possessed hj the devil ; and we enjoin that, on the 
expiration of his saie-conduct, immediate recourse be bad to 
effectual measures to check his furious rage. 

*^ For this reason, under pain of incurring the penalties 
due to the crime of high-treason, we forbid you to harbour 
the said Luther after the appointed term shall be etpired, to 
conceal him, to give him food or drink, or to frimish him, by- 
word or by deed, publicly or secretly, with 'any kind of suc- 
cour whatsoever. We enjoin you, moreover, to seize him, 
or cause him to be seized, wherever you may find him, to 
bring him before us without any delay, or to keep him in 
safe custody, until you have learned from us in what man- 
ner you are to act towards him, and have received the reward 
due to your labours in so holy a work. 

" As for his adherents, you will apprehend them, confine 
them, and confiscate their property. 

" As for his writings, if the best nutriment becomes the 
detestation of all men as soon as one drop of poison is 
mingled with it, how much more ought such books, which 
contain a deadly poison for the soul, be not only rejected, but 
destroyed 1 You will therefore bum them, or utterly destroy 
them in any other manner. 

" As for the authors, poets, printers, painters, buyers or 
sellers of placards, papers, or pictures, against the pope or the 
Church, you will seize them, body and goods, and will deal 
with them according to your good pleasure. 

" And if any person, whatever be his dignity, should dare 

* Nicht ein Mensch, sondem als der bdse Feind in Gestalt einei Mea^ 
iohen mit angenomnener M5nchskutt6n.......Ibid. 
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to act in contradiction to the decree of onr imperial mfljesty, 
we order him to be placed nnder the ban of the empuie. 
" Liet every man behave according to this decree." 
Such was the edict signed in the cathedral of Worms. It 
was more than a bull of Rome, which, although published in 
Italy, could not be executed in Germany. The emperor 
himself had spoken, and the diet had ratified his decree. All 
the partisans of Rome burst into a shout of triumph. ^* It 
is the end of the tragedy 1" exclaimed they. — ^^ In my opi- 
nion," said Alphonso Valdez, a Spaniard at Charles's court, 
" it is not the end, but only the beginning."* Yaldez per- 
ceived that the movement was in the Church, in the people, 
and in the age, and that, even should Luther perish, his 
cause would not perish with him. But no one was blind to 
the imminent and inevitable danger in which the Tefonner 
himself was placed ; and the great majority of superstitious 
persons were filled with horror at the thought of that incar- 
nate deva, covered with a monk's hood, whom the emperor 
pointed out to the nation. 

The man against whom the mighty ones of the earth were 
thus forging their thunderbolts had quitted the church of 
Eisenach, and was preparing to bid farewell to some of his 
dearest friends. He did not take the road to Gotha and 
Erfiirth, but proceeded to the village of Mora^ his father's 
native place, once more to see his aged grandmother, who 
died four months after, and to visit his uncle, Henry Luther, 
and some other relations. Schurff, Jonas, and Suaven set 
out for Wittemberg ; Luther got into the waggon with Ams- 
dorfl^ who still remained with him, and entered the forests of 
Thuringia.f 

The same evening he arrived at the village of his sires. 
The poor old peasant clasped in her arms that grandson 
who had withstood Charles the emperor and Leo the pope. 
Lather spent the next day with his relations ; happy, after 
the tumult at Worms, in this sweet tranquillity. On the next 
mommg he resumed his journey, accompanied by Amsdorff 

* Non finem, led initinm. P. Martyris £pp. p. 412. 

t Ad eamem meam tnns sylTun profeetns. L. Epp. ii. 7* 
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and his brother James. In this lonely spot the reformei's 
fate was to be decided. They skirted the woods of Thu- 
ringia, following the road to Waltershausen. Jia the waggon 
was moving through a hollow way, near the deserted chiuch 
of Glisbach, at a short distance from the castle of Altensteiu, 
a sudden noise was heard, and immediately five horsemen, 
masked and armed from head to foot, sprung upon the tra- 
Tellers. His brother James, as soon as he caught sight of 
the assailants, leaped from the waggon and ran away as &st 
as his legs would carry him, without uttering a sin^e word 
The driver would have resisted. " Stop!" cried one of the 
strangers with a terrible voice, falling upon him and throwing 
him to the ground.* A second mask Isud hold of Amsdorff 
and kept him at a distance. Meanwhile the three remaining 
horsemen seized upon Luther, maintaining a profound silence. 
They pulled him violently frona the waggon, threw a military 
doak over his shoulders, and placed him on a led horse. 
The two other masks now quitted Amsdorff and the wag- 
goner ; all five leaped to their saddles — one dropped his hat, 
but they did not even stop to pick it up — and in the twinkling 
of an eye vanished with their prisoner into the gloomy forest 
At first they took the road to Broderode, but soon retraced 
their steps by another path ; and without quitting the wood, 
made so many windings in every direction as utterly to 
baffle any attempt to track them. Luther, little accustomed 
to be on horseback, was soon overcome with fatigue.-j- They 
permitted him to alight for a few minutes : he lay down near 
a beech-tree, where he drank some water from a spring which 
is still called after his name. His brother James, continuing 
his flight, arrived at Waltershausen in the evening. The af- 
frighted waggoner jumped into the car, which Amsdorff had 
again mounted, and whipping his horses, drove rapidly away 
from the spot, and conducted Luther's friend to Wittemberg. 
At Waltershausen, at Wittemberg, in the country, villages, 
and towns along their road, they spread the news of the violent 
abduction of the doctor. This intelligence, which delighted 

• Dejectoqae in solum arnigft et yetbento. PaUay. L 122. 
t Lon^o itinere, noyas eques, feasus. L. £pp. ii. 3, 
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some, strnck the greater number with astonishm^t and 
indication. A cry of grief soon resounded through all Ger- 
many : ^' Luther has fallen into the hands of his enemies I" 

After the violent combat that Luther had just sustained, 
God had been pleased to conduct him to a place of repose 
and peace. After having exhibited him on the brilliant 
theatre of Worms, where all the powers of the reformer's 
soul had been strung to so high a pitch, He gave him the 
secluded and humiliating retreat of a prison. God draws 
from the deepest seclusion the weak instruments by which 
He purposes to accomplish great things ; and then, when 
He has permitted them to glitter for a season with dazzling 
brilliancy on an illustrious stage. He dismisses them again 
to the deepest obscurity. The Reformation was to be ac- 
complished by other means than violent struggles or pomp- 
ous appearances before diets. It is not thus that the leaven 
penetrates the mass of the people ; the Spirit of God seeks 
more tranquil paths. The man, whom the Roman cham- 
pions were persecuting without mercy, was to disappear for a • 
time from the world. It was requisite that this great indi- 
viduality should fade away, in order that the revolution then 
accomplishing might not bear the stamp of an individual 
It was necessary for the man to retire, that God might re- 
main alone to move by His Spirit upon the deep waters in 
which the darkness of the Middle Ages was already engulfed, 
and to say : Let there he light, so that there might be light 

As soon as it grew dark, and no one could track thefr 
footsteps, Luther's guards took a new road. About one hour 
before midnight they reached the foot of a mountain.* The 
horses ascended slowly. On the summit was an old castle, 
surrounded on all sides, save that by which it was ap- 
im>ached, by the black forests that cover the mountains of 
Thuringia. 

It was to this lofty and isolated fortress, named the Wart- 
burg, where in former times the ancient landgraves had 
sheltered themselves, that Luther was conducted. The 
bolts were drawn back, the iron bars fell, the gates opened, 
* Hon ferine mideeinw ad nuuiBioxiem noctis peryeni in tenebili. L 
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the refonner crossed tbe threshold; the doors irere dosed 
behmd him. He dismounted in the court One of the 
horsemen, Bnrkhardt of Hand, lord of Altenstein, with- 
drew ; another, John of Berlepsch, provost of the Wartbnrg, 
led the doctor into the chamber that was to be his prison, 
and where he found a knighf s uniform and a sword. The 
three other cavaliers, the provost's attendants, took away his 
ecclesiastical robes, and dressed him in the military garments 
that had been prepared for him, enjdming him to let his 
beard and hair grow,* in order that no one in the castle 
might discover who he was. The people in the Wartburg 
were to know the prisoner only by the name of Knight 
George. Luther scarcely recognised himself in his new 
dress.f At last he was left alone, and his mind could 
reflect by turns on the astonishing events that had just 
taken place at Worms, on the uncertain future that awaited 
him, and on his new and strange residence. From the 
narrow loopholes of his turret, his eye roamed over the 
gloomy, solitary, and extensive forests that surrounded him. 
^ It was there," says Mathesius, his friend and biographer, 
'' that the doctor abode, like St. Paul in his prison at 
Rome." 

Frederick of Thun, Philip Feilitsch, and Spalatin, in a 
private conversation they had had with Luther at Worms 
by the elector's orders, had not concealed from him that his 
liberty must be sacrificed to the anger of Charles and of the 
pope.} And yet this abduction had been so mysteriously 
contrived, that even Frederick was for a long time ignorant 
of the place where Luther was shut up. The grief of the 
friends of the Reformation was prolonged. The spring 
passed away ; summer, autumn, and winter succeeded ; the 
sun had accomplished its annual course, and still the wdls 
of the Wartburg enclosed their prisoner. Truth had been 
interdicted by the diet; its defender, confined within the 
ramparts of a castle, had disappeared from the stage of the 
world, and no one knew what had become of him : Aleander 

* Exatus vesfcibus meis et eqaestribus indatos, ooBuun et bubam on- 

triens L. Epp. ii. 7. 

t Cum ipie me jamdadum non norerim. Ibid. t Seckend. p. 96$, 
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tiimnphed; tbe refonns^tion appeared lost But Grod 

reigns, and the blow that seemed as if it would destroy 
tlie cause of the Grospel, did but contribute to save its 
courageous minister, and to extend the light of faith to dis- 
tant countries. 

l>et us quit Luther, a captive in Germany, on the rocky 
heights of the Wartburg, to see what God was doing in 
other countries of Christendom. 
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THB 8WI88. 1484 — 1529. 

CHAPTER L 

MoT«m«Qi !n Switierland—Sonroe of the Reformation— Its democr«tio 
Chumeter— Foreign Serrice — Morality — ^The Tockenbnrg— A Chalet 
on the Alpi — A Family of Shepherds — Young Ulrioh. 

At the moment when the decree of the Diet of Wonns ap- 
peared, a continually increasing movement began to disturb 
the quiet Talleys of Switzerland. The voices that resounded 
oyer the plains of Upper and Lower Saxony were re-echoed 
from the bosom of the Helvetic mountains by the energetic 
voices of its priests, of its shepherds, and of the inhabitants 
of its warlike cities. The partisans of Rome were filled with 
apprehension, and exclaimed that a wide and terrible conspi- 
racy was forming everywhere in the Church against the Chiu-ch. 
The exulting Mends of the Gospel said that, as in spring the 
breath of life is felt from the shores of the sea to the moun- 
tain top, so the Spirit of God was now melting throughout 
Christendom the ices of a lengthened winter, and covering 
it with fresh flowers and verdure, from its lowest plains to i^ 
most barren and its steepest rocks. 

It was not (xermany that communicated the light of truth 
to Switzerland, Switzerland to France, and France to Eng- 
land : all these countries received it from God ; just ais one 
part of the world does not communicate the light of day to 
the other, but the same brilliant orb imparts it direct to all the 
earth. Infinitely exalted above men, Christ, the day-spring 
from on highy was at the epoch of the Reformation, as he had 
been at the establishment of Christianity, the Divine fire 
whence emanated the life of the world. 0^ sole and same 
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doctrine was suddenly established in the sixteenth century^ 
at the hearths and altars of the most distant and dissimilar 
nations; it was ever3rwhere the same spirit, everywhere pro- 
ducing the same faith. ' 

The Reformation of Germany and that of Switzerland de- 
monstrate this truth. Zwingle had no communication with 
Luther. There was no doubt a connecting link between 
these two men ; but we must not look for it upon earth : it 
was above. He who from heaven gave the, truth to Luther, 
gave it to Zwingle also. Their bond of union was God. 
" I began to preach the Gospel," sayd Zwingle, " in the year 
of grace 1516, that is to say, at a time when Luther's name 
had never btien heard in this country. It is not from Luther 
that I learnt the doctrine of Christ, but from the Word of 
God. If Luther preaches Christ, he does what I am doing ; 
and that is aU."* 

But if the different reformations derived a striking imity 
from the same Spirit whence they all proceeded, they also 
received certain particular iharks from the different nations 
among whom they were effected. 

We have already given an outline of the condition of Swit- 
zerland at the epoch of the Reformation.f We shall add but 
little to what has been already said. In Germany the mon- 
archical principle predominated, in Switzerland the democra- 
tic. In Germany the Reformation had to struggle with the 
will of princes; in Switzerland against the wishes of the people. 
An assembly of men, more easily carried away than a single 
individual, is also more rapid in its decisions. The victory 
over the papacy, which cost years of struggle beyond the Rhine, 
required on this side but a few months and sometimes only 
a few days. 

In Germany, the person of Luther towers imposingly 
above the Saxon people ; he seems to be alone in his attacks 
upon the Roman colossus ; and wherever the conflict is ra- 
ging, we discern from afar his lofty stature rising high above 
the battle. Luther is the monarch, so to speak, of the revo- 

* 1516 eo scUicet tempore, qaum Lntheri nomen in nostris regioniboB 

Inaaditnin adhao erat doctrinam Christ! non a Luthero, sed ex verbo 

Dei didict Zwisglii Opera cur. Schulero et Schnlthessio, Turici, 1829» 
roll 273, 276. f Vol. I. p. 80. 
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lution that is accomplishing. In Switzerland, the straggle 
begins in different cant(ms at the same time ; there is a con- 
federation of reformers ; their nmnber surprises ns ; doubt- 
less one head overtops the others, but no one commands ; it 
is a republican senate, in which all appear with their original 
features and distinct influences. They were a host : Wit- 
tembach, Zwingle, Capito, Haller, CEcolampadius, Oswald 
Myconius, Leo Juda, Farel, Calvin ; then* stage was Glaris, 
Basle, Zurich, Berne, Neufchatel, Geneva, Luc^ne, Schaf- 
hausen, Appenzel, Saint Gall, and the Grisons. In the 
German reformation there is but one stage, flat and uniform 
as the country itself; in Switzerland, the Reformation is 
divided, like the region itself by its thousand mountains. 
Each valley, so to speak, has its own awakening, and each 
peak of the Alps its own light from heaven. 

A lamentable epoch for the Swiss had begun after their 
exploits against the dukes of Burgundy. Europe, which 
had discovered the strength of their arms, had enticed them 
from their mountains, and had robbed them of their inde- 
pendence by rendering them the arbitrators of the fate of 
nations on the battle-field. The hand of a Swiss pointed 
the sword at the breast of his fellow-countryman on the 
plains of Italy and of France, and the intrigues of foreigners 
had filled with Jealousy and dissension those lofty valleys of 
the Alps so long the abode of simplicity and peace. At- 
tracted by the charms of gold, sons, labourers, and serving- 
men, stealthily quitted their Alpine pastures for the banks of 
the Rhone or the Po. Helvetian unity was broken under the 
slow steps of mules laden with gold. The Reformation, for 
in Switzerland also it had its political bearings, proposed to 
restore the unity and the ancient virtues of the cantons. 
Its first cry was for the Swiss to rend the perfidious toils of 
the stranger, and to embrace one another in close union at 
the foot of the cross. But its generous accents were un- 
heeded. Rome, accustomed to purchase in these valleys the 
blood she shed to increase her power, uprose in anger ; ex- 
cited Swiss against Swiss ; and new passions arose to tear 
the body of the nation. 

Switzerland needed a reform. There was, it is true, 
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among the Helyetians^ a simplicity and good natme that 
seemed ridiculous to the refined Italians ; but at the same 
time they had the reputation of being the people that most 
habitusdly transgressed the laws of chastity. This astrolo- 
gers attributed to the constellations;* philosophers, to the 
strength of temperament among those indomitable people ; 
moralists, to the Swiss principles, which looked upon deceit, 
dishonesty, and calumny, as sins of a much deeper die than 
impurity.f Marriage was forbidden the priests; but it 
^would have been difficult to find one who lived in a real 
state of celibacy. They were reqmred to behave, not 
chastely, but prudently. This was one of the earliest dis- 
orders against which the Reformation was directed. 

It is now time to investigate the dawnings of the new 
day in these valleys of the Alps. 

About the middle of the eleventh century two hermits 
made their way from Saint Gall towards the mountains that 
lie to the south of this ancient monastery, and arrived at 
a desert valley about ten leagues long.} On the north, 
the lofty mountains of the Sentis, Sommerigkopf, and the 
Old Man, separate this valley from the canton of Appenzel ; 
on the south, the Kuhfirsten with its seven peaks rises be- 
tween it and the Wallensee, Sargans, and the Grisons ; on 
the east, the valley slopes away to the rays of the rising 
sun, and displays the magnificent prospect of the Tyrolese 
Alps. These two hiermits, having reached the springs of 
the little river Thur, erected there two cells. By degrees 
the valley was peopled ; on its most elevated portion, 2010 
feet above the level of Lake Zurich, there arose around a 
church a village named WildhauSy or the Wild-house, upon 
which now depend two hamlets, Lisighaus, or Elizabeth's 
house, and Schonenboden. The fruits of the earth grow not 
upon these heights. A green turf of alpine freshness covers 
the whole valley, ascending the sides of the mountains, 
above which enormous masses of rock rise in savage gran- 
deur to the skies. 

• Wirz, Helyetiflche Kirchen GMchichte, iii. 201. 
t Sodomitis meliua erit in die jadioii, qoalbi renim Tel honoris abbton- 
bofl. Hemmerlln. de anno jubil»o. t The Tockenbnfx. 
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About a quarter of a league fromthe church, near Ling- 
haus, hj the side of a path that leads to the pasture-grounds 
beyond the river, may still be seen a peasant's cottage. Tra- 
dition narrates that the wood necessary for its construction 
was felled on the very spot* Everything seems to indicate 
that it was built in the most remote times. The walls are 
thin ; the windows are composed of small round panes of 
glass ; the roof is formed of shingles, loaded with stones to 
prevent their being carried away by the wind. Before the 
house bubbles forth a limpid stream. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, this house was inha- 
bited by a man named Zwingle, amman or bailiff of the parish. 
The family of the Zwingles or Zwingli was ancient, and in 
great esteem among the inhabitants of these mountains.f 
Bartholomew, the bailiff's brother, at first incumbent of the 
parish, and from the year 1487 dean of Wesen, enjoyed a 
certain celebrity in the country.} The wife of the amman 
of Wildhaus, Margaret Meili (whose brother John was 
somewhat later abbot of the convent of Fischingen in Thur- 
govia), had already borne him two sons, Henry and Klaus, 
when on New Year's day 1484, seven weeks after the birth 
of Luther, a third son, who was christened Ulrich, was bom 
in this lonely chalet.§ Five other sons, John, Wolfgang, 
Bartholomew, James, Andrew, and an only daughter, Anna, 
increased the number of this Alpine family. No one in the 
whole district was more respected than the amman Zwingle.|| 
&is character, his oflSce, and his numerous children, made 
him the patriarch of the mountains. He was a shepherd, 

♦ Schuler'fl Zwingli's Bilduni^s Gesch., p. 290. 

f Diss Geschl&oht der Zwinglinen, 'v^s in ^ter Achtang diesser 
Landen, als ein gat alt ehrlioh Geschl&cht. H. BuUinger's Hist. Besch- 
reibung der Eidg. Greschiohten. I am indebted to the kindness of Mr J. 
G. Hess for the communication of this yaluable work, which in 1837 
existed only in manascript. It has since been published by some friends 
of history at Zurich. In my quotations I have preseryed the orthography 
of the originaL 

X Ein Terrumbter Mann. Ibid. 

§ (^adragesimum octaTum agimus (I am in my forty-eighth year), 
wrote Zwingle to VadianuSwOn the 17th of September 15S1. 

H dams fuit pater ob sp^tatam vitae sanotimoniam. Oswald Myoo- 
nins, Vita Zwinglii. 
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as were his sons. No sooner had the first days of May 
clothed the mountains with yerdure, than the father and his 
children would set off for the pasture-grounds with their 
flocks, rising gradually from station to station, and reaching 
in this way, by the end of July, the highest summits of the 
Alps. They then began to return gradually towards the 
valleys, and in autumn the whole population of the Wild- 
haus re-entered their humble cottages. Sometimes, during 
the summer, the young people who should have stayed at 
home, longing to enjoy the fresh breezes of the mountains, set 
out in companies for the chalets, accompanying their voices 
with the melodious notes of their rustic instruments ; for all 
were musicians. When they reached the Alps, the shep- 
herds welcomed them from afar with their horns and songs, 
and spread before them a repast of milk; and then the 
joyous troop, after many devious windings, returned to their 
valleys to the sound of the bagpipe. In his early youth, 
Ulrich doubtless sometimes shared in these amusements. 
He grew up at the foot of these rocks that seemed everlast- 
ing, and whose summits pointed to the skies. '^I have 
often thought," said one of his friends, " that being brought 
near to heaven on these sublime heights, he there contracted 
something heavenly and divine."* 

Long were the winter evenings in the cottages of the 
Wildhaus. At such a season the youthful Ufrich listened, at 
the paternal hearth, to the conversations between the bailiff 
and the elders of the parish. He heard them relate how the 
inhabitants of the valley had in former times groaned beneath 
a heavy yoke. He thrilled with joy at the thought of the 
independence the Tockenburg had won for itself, and which 
its alliance with the Swiss had secured: The love of coun- 
try kindled in his heart ; Switzerland became dear to him ; 
and if any one chanced to drop a word unfavourable to 
the confederates, the child would immediately rise up and 
warmly defend their cause.f Often, too, might he be seen, 
during these long evenings, quietly seated at the feet of his 

* Biyinitaiis nonnihil cqbIo propiorem oontraxisse. Oswald Myooiiiiis» 
ViUZw. 
f Sohnler'f Zw. Bildnng. p. 291. 
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piooB grandmother, listening^ with his eyes ^ed on her, to 
her scripture stories and her pious legends, and eagerfy le- 
ceiying them into his heart. 



CHAPTER n. 

Uhricli at Wesen and Basle —Ulrich at Berne— The Dominican Conveni— 
Jetser — ^The Appvitions — ^Passion of the Lay-brother — Impostnre— 
DisooTery and Punishment — Zwingle at Vienna and Basle — Mnsie 
at Basle—Wittembach proclaims the Gospel — ^Leo Jada — ^The Priest 
of Glaris. 

The good amman was charmed at the promising disposition 
of his son. He perceived thxit Ulrich might one day do 
something hetter than tend herds on Mount Sentis, to the 
sound of the shepherd's song {ranz des vaches). One day 
he took him by the hand and led him to Wesen. He crossed 
the grassy flanks of the Ammon, and descended the bold and 
savage rocks that border the Lake of Wallenstadt ; on reach- 
ing the town, he entered the house of his brother the dean, 
and intrusted the young mountaineer to his care, that he 
might examine his capacity.* Ulrich was particularly distin- 
guished by a natural horror of falsehood, and a great lore 
for truth. He tells us himself, that one day, when he began 
to reflect, the thought occurred to him that " lying ought to 
be punished more severely than theft ;" for, adds he, " truth 
is the mother of all virtues." The dean soon loved his nephew 
like a son ; and, charmed with his vivacity, he confided his 
education to a schoolmaster, who in a short time taught 
him all he knew himself. At ten years of age, the marks of 
a superior mind were already noticed in the young XJhich.-i- 
His father and his uncle resolved to send him to Basle. 

When the child of the Tockenburg arrived in this celebrated 
« 

* Tenerrimum adhnc ad fratrem sacrifioum addoxit, at i« p»n ii qos 
pericnlum faceret. Melch. Adami Vita Zw. p. 26. 

t Und in Ihm erschienen merkh'che Zeichen eines edl«n Gcmuthi. 
BnUin||;er Chronick. 
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city, with that single-mindedness and sunj^city of heart 
which he seems to have inhaled with the pure air of his native 
mountains, but which really came from a higher source, a 
new world opened before him. The celebrity of the famous 
Ck)uncil of Basle, the university which Hus IL had founded 
in this city in 1460, the printing-presses which then resusci- 
tated the masterpieces of antiquity, and circulated through 
the world the first fruits of the revival of letters ; the resi- 
dence of distinguished men, Wessel, Wittembach, and especi- 
ally of that prince of scholars, that sun of the schools, Eras- 
mus, all rendered Basle, at the epoch of the Reformation, 
one of the great centres of light in the West 

Ulrich was placed at St Theodore's school Gregory Binzli 
was then at its head, — a man of feeling heart and gentleness 
' rarely found at that period among teachers. Young Zwingle 
made rapid progress. The learned disputations, then in 
fashion among the doctors, had descended even to the chil- 
dren in the schools. Ulrich took part in them ; he disciplined 
his growing powers against the pupils of other establish- 
ments, and was always conqueror in these struggles, which 
were a prelude to those by which he was to overthrow the 
papacy in Switzerland.* This success filled his elder rivals 
with jealousy. He soon outgrew the school of Basle, as he 
had that of Wesen. 

Lupulus, a distinguished scholar, had just opened at Berne 
the first learned institution in Switzerland. The bailiff of 
Wildhaus and the priest of Wesen resolved to send the boy 
to it ; Zwingle, in 1497, left the smiling plains of Basle, and 
again approached those Upper Alps where his infancy had 
been spent, and whose snowy tops, gilded by the sun, might 
be seen from Berne. Lupulus, himself a distinguished poet, 
intrdduced his pupil into the sanctuary of classic learning, — 
a treasure then unknown, and whose threshold had been 
passed only by a few.f The young neophyte ardently in- 
haled these perfumes of antiquity. His mind expanded, his 
style was formed. He became a poet 

* In dispatationibus, quse pro more turn erant inter pueros n9itat8e,Tie- 
toriam semper reportavit. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. 
t Ab eo in adyta classiooram soriptomm introdnotus. Ibid. 
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Among the convtots of Berne, that of the DomiiiieaBS y 
the most celebrated. These monks were engaged in « serious 
quarrel with the Franciscans. The latter maintained the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, which the former denied. 
Wherever they went, before the dazzling altars that ad<mied 
their church, and between the twelve columns that supported 
its fretted roof, the Dominicans had but one thought — ^how 
they might humble their rivals. They had remarked Zwin- 
gle's beautiful voice ; they had heard of his precocious und^- 
standing, and thinking that he might ^ve lustre to their order, 
Endeavoured to attract him among them,* and invited him 
to remain in their convent until he was old enough to pass 
his noviciate. All Zwingle's future career was at stake. The 
amman of Wildhaus being informed of the lures to which 
the Dominicans had resorted, trembled for the inexperience 
of his son, and ordered him to quit Berne immediately. 
Zwingle thus escaped from these monastic walls within which 
Luther had entered of his own free-wiU. What transpired 
somewhat later may serve to show the imminent duiger 
Zwingle then incurred. 

In 1507, a great agitation reigned in the city of Berne. 
A young man of Zurzach, named John Jetzer, having one 
day presented himself at this same Dominican convent, had 
been repulsed. The poor dejected youth made another at- 
tempt, and said, holding out fifty-three florins and some 
pieces of silk, *^ It is all I possess ; take it, and receive me 
into your order." He was admitted on the 6th of January 
among the lay brethren. But on the first night, a strange 
noise in his cell filled him with terror. He fled to the con- 
vent of the Carthusians, whence he was sent back to the 
Dominicans. 

On the following night, the eve of the festival of Saint 
Matthias, he was awoke by deep groans ; he opened his eyes, 
and saw a tall white spectral form standing beside his bed. 
'^ I am," said a sepulchral voice, *^ a soul escaped from the 
fires of purgatory." The lay brother tremblingly replied: 
" God help thee I I can do nothing I" The phantom then 

* Und al8S er wol angen koBndt, lokten Ibn die prediger 
dAMKloster. BoUinger Chronik. 
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advanced towards the pdor brodier, and seizing him by the 
throat, indignantly reproached him for his refusal. Jetzer, 
full of alarm, exclaimed : " What can I do to save thee ?" 
'^ Scourge thyself eight days in succession until the blood 
comes, and lie prostrate on the earth in the Chapel of Saint 
John." The spectre answered thus and vanished. The lay 
brother confided the particulars of this apparition to his con- 
fessor, the convent-preacher, and, by his advice, submitted 
to the discipline required. It was soon reported through the 
whole city that a soul had appUed to the Dominilans in order 
to be delivered from purgatory. The Franciscans were de- 
serted, and the people ran in crowds to the church, where 
the holy man was to be seen prostrate on the pavement The 
soul from purgatory had announced its reappearance in eight 
days. On the appointed night, it came again, attended by 
two spirits that tormented it, extorting from it the most 
frightful groans. '^ Scotus,** said the disturbed spirit, '^ Scotus, 
the inventor of the Franciscan doctrine of the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin, is among those who suffer like 
horrible torments with me." At this news, which soon spread 
through Berne, the partisans of the Franciscans were stHl 
more dismayed. But the soul, at the moment of disappear- 
ing, had announced a visit from the Virgin herself. In effect, 
on the day fixed, the astonished brother saw Mary appear 
in his cell. He could not believe his eyes. She approached 
him kindly, gave him three of our Saviour's tears, and as 
many drops of his blood, with a crucifix and a letter addressed 
to Pope Julius IL, " who," said she, " is the man selected by 
God to abolish the festival of His pretended immaculate con- 
ception." And then, drawing still nearer the bed on which the 
brother lay, she informed him in a solehin voice that he was 
about to experience a signal favour, and at die same time 
piarced his hand with a nail. The brother uttered a horrible 
shriek ; but Mary wrapt his hand in a cloth that her Son 
(as she said) had worn at the time of the flight into Egypt. 
This one wound was not enough ; in order that the glory of 
the Dominicans might at least equal that of the Franciscans, 
Jetzer must have the five wounds of Christ and of St. Francis 
on his hands, his feet, and his sid^. The four oAers were 
Vol, n. 18 n ] 
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inflicted, and then, after giying him some drink, he was pbeed 
in a hall hung with pictures representing our Lord's passkm; 
here he spent many long days without food, and his imagina- 
tion soon became greatly excited. The monks from time to 
time opened the doors of this chamber to the people, who 
came in crowds to eontemi^te with devout astonishment the 
brother with his fire wounds, stretching out his arms, bend- 
ing his head, and imitating by his postures and moTcments 
the crucifixion of our Lord. At times, he was quite out of his 
senses ; he itemed at the mouth, and appeared ready to give 
up the ghost " He is suffering the cross of Christ," murmured 
the spectators. The multitude, eager in pursuit of miracles, 
thronged the convent incessantly* Men who deserve our Inv- 
est esteem, even Lupulus himself, Zwingle's teacher, were 
overcome with fear ; and the Dominicans, from their pulpits, 
boasted of the glory God had conferred upon their order. 

For many years this order had felt the necessity of hum- 
bling the Franciscans and of increasing by means of miracles 
the respect and liberality of the people. The theatre selected 
for these operations was Berne, '^ a simple, rude, and igno- 
rai^t city," as it had been styled by the sub-prior of Benie 
in a chapter held at Wimpfen on the Neek^. To the prior, 
sub-prior, chaplain, and purveyor of the convent were as- 
signed the principal parts, but they were not able to {day 
them out A new ai^>arition of M^ury having taken place, 
Jetzer fancied he recognised his confessor's voice ; and on 
saying so aloud, Mary disappeared. She came again to 
censure the incredulous brother. ^ This time it is the prior,'' 
exclaimed Jetier, rushing on him with a knife in his hand. 
The saint flung a pewter platter at the head of the poor 
brother, and vanished. 

Alarmed at the discovery Jetzer had made, the Domini- 
cans endeavoured to get rid of him by poison. He de- 
tected their treachery, and having escaped from the con- 
vent, revealed their imposture. They put a good Oace on the 
matter, and sent deputies to Rome. The pope empowered 
his legate in Switzerland, and the bishops of Lausanne and 
Sion, to inquire into the affair* The four Dommicans wen 
convicted and condemned to be burnt alive, and on the 1st 
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<rf May 1509, they perished at the stake hi the presence of 
more than thirty thousand spectators. The rumour of this 
imposture circulated through Europe, and hy laying bare one 
of the greatest sores of the Church, prepared the way for the 
Beformation.* 

Such were the men from whose hands the youthful Ulrich 
Zwingle escaped. He had studied polite letters at Berne ; 
he had now to study philosophy, and for this purpose went 
to Vienna in Austria. The companions of Ulrich's studies 
and amusements in the capital of Austria were a young 
man of Saint Gall, Joachim Yadian, whose genius promised 
to adorn Switzerland with a learned scholar and a dis- 
tinguished statesman; Hemry Loreti, of the canton of Glaris, 
better known as Glarean, and who appeared destined to 
ahine as a poet; and a young Swabian, John Heigerhn, 
the son of a blacksmith, and hence called Faber, a man 
of pliant character, proud of honours and renown, and 
who gave promise of all the qualities requisite to form a 
courtier. 

Zwingle returned to Wildhaus in 1502 ; but on revisiting 
his native mountains, he felt that he had qua£fed of the cup 
of learning, and that he could not live amidst the songs of 
his brothers, and the lowing of their herds. Being now 
eighteen years of age, he again repaired to Baslef to con- 
tinue his literary pursuits ; and there, at once master and 
scholar, he taught in Saint Martin's school, and studied at 
the university ; from that time he was able to do without 
the assistance of his parents. Not long after he took the 
degree of Master of Arts. An Alsatian, Capito by name, 
who was his elder by nine years, was one of his greatest 
friends. 

Zwingle now applied to the study of scholastic divinity ; 
for as he would one day be called to expoise its sophistry, 
it was necessary that he should first explore its gloomy 
labyrinths. But the joyous student of the Sentis mountains 

Win, Helyetigohe Kirohen, Gesoh. iii 887 ; Anshelm's Chronik, 
iii and iy. No transaction of that day oyer gaye rise to so many pal>- 
lioations. See Bailer's Biblioth. der Sehw. Gesoh. iii. 
t Ne diutias ab exereitio literanun cessaret. Oiw. Myo. Vita Zw. 
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might be seen Buddenlj shaking off the dust of the sdiook^ 
and changing his philosophic toils for innocent amusements; 
he would take up one of his numerous musical inatroments 
(the lute, harp, violin, flute, dulcimer, or hunting horn), 
draw from them some cheerful air, as in the pasture^grounds 
of Lisighaus ; make his own chamber or that of his Mends 
re-echo with the tunes of his native place, or accompany 
them with his songs^ In his lore for music he was a real 
child of the Tockenburg, — a master among many.* He 
played on other instruments besides those ^e have already 
named. Enthusiastic in the art, he spread a taste for it 
through the university ; not that he was fond of dissipation, 
but because he liked by this means to relax his mind, £atigned 
by serious study, and to put himself in a condition to letoni 
with greater zeal to such arduous pursuits.f None possessed 
a livelier disposition, or more amiable character, or niore at- 
tractive conversational powers4 He was like a vigorous 
Alpine tree, expanding in all its strength and beauty, and 
which, as yet unpruned, throws out its healthy branches in 
every direction. The time will come for these branches 
to shoot with fresh vigour towards heaven. 

After having plunged into the scholastic divinity, he 
quitted its barren wastes with weariness and disgust, having 
only found therein a medley of confused ideas, empty 
babbling, vain-glory, and barbarism, but not one atom of 
sound doctrine. '^ It is a mere loss of time," said he, and he 
waited his hour. 

In November 1505, Thomas Wittembach, son of a borgo- 
master of Bienne, arrived at Basle. Hitherto he had been 
teaching at Tubingen, at the side of Reuchlin. He was in 
the flower of life, sincere, pious, skilled in the liberal arts, 
the mathematics, and in the knowledge of Scripture. Zwingle 
and all the youths of the academy imm^ately floeked 

* Ich habe auoh nie yon Keinem gehoert, der in der Kanst Miisica 

60 erfahren gewesen. B. Weysen, Fusslin Beytrage mr Ref. Geseh. it. 
»5. 

t Ut ingenium seriis defq.tigatum reorearetnr et pantins ad soliia 
sta dia rediretur Melch. A daxm Vita Z w. 

:|: Ingenio amoenus, et ore juoondiur, sapira quam did p08sit» erat. Osw* 
Myo. Vita Zw. 
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arotrnd him. A life till then unknown animated his lectures^ 
and prophetic words fell from his lips. '' The hoar is not far 
distant,'' said he, " in which the scholastic theology will be 
set aside, and the old doctrines of the Church revived."* — 
** Christ's death," added he, "is the only ransom for our 
souls."-j- Zwlngle's heart eagerly received these seeds of 
life.} This was at the period when classical studies were 
beginning everywhere to replace the scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages. Zwingle, like his maimer and his friends, 
rushed into this new path. 

Among the students who were most attentive to the lessons 
of the new doctor, was a young man twenty-three years old, 
of small stature, of weak and sickly frame, but whose looks 
announced both* gentleness and intrepidity. This was Leo 
Juda, the son of an Alsatian parish-priest, and whose uncle 
had died at Rhodes fighting under the banners of the 
Teutonic knights in the defence of Christendom. Leo and 
Ulrich became intimate friends. Leo played on the dulcimer 
and had a very fine voice. Often did his chamber re-echo 
with the cheerful songa of these young friends of the arts. 
Leo Juda afterwards became Zwingle's colleague, and even 
death could not destroy so holy a friendship. 

The office of pastor of Glaris became vacant at this time. 
One of the pope's youthful courtiers, Henri Goldli, his 
Holiness's equerry, and who was already the possessor of 
several benefices, hastened to Glaris with the pontiflf s letter 
of nomination. But the shepherds of Glaris, proud of the 
antiquity of their race and of their struggles in the cause of 
liberty, did not feel inclined to bend their heads before a 
slip of parchment from Rome. Wildhaus is not fiar from 
Glaris, and Wesen, of which Zwingle's uncle was the in- 
cumbent, is the place where these people hold their markets. 
The reputation of the young master of arts of Basle had ex- 
tended even to these mountains, and him the people of 

* £t doetrinam Ecclesin Tetorem instanrari oporteat. Gualtems, 

Miso. Tig. ui. 102. 

fDer Tod Chiisty Bej die einige Bezahlnng ftir unsere Siinde 

FiissUn Beytr. u. 260. 

$<^«m a tanto viro semina qnsedam Zwingliano peotori Si^jecta 

Leo Jnd. in Praf. ad Aim. Zw. in N. T. 
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GHarifl desired to have for their priest They invited him ia 
1506. Zwingle was ordained at Constance by the Inshop, 
preached his first sermon at Rapperswjl, read his first mass 
at Wildhaus on St MichaeFs day, in tiie presence of all his 
relations and the friends of his family, and about the end of 
the year arrived at Ghiris. 



CHAPTER in. 

Fondness for War—Schinner^PensioD firom the Pope<— The LabyxinUi 
—Z winkle in Italy— Principle of Reform— Zwingfle and Lnther— 
Zwinf^e and Erasmus— Zwingle and the ancient Classics— Paris and 
Claris. 

ZwiNOLE immediately applied himself with zeal to the 
duties of his large parish. Yet he was but twenty-two 
years old, and often permitted himself to be led away by 
dissipation, and by the relaxed ideas of the age. As a 
Romish priest, he did not differ from aU the surrounding 
clergy. But even at this time, when the evangelical doctrine 
had not changed his heart, he never gave rise to those 
scandals which often afilicted the Church,* and always 
felt the necessity of subjecting his passions to the holy 
standard of the Gospel 

A fondness for war at that time inflamed the tranquil 
valleys of Glaris. There dwelt the families of heroes — the 
Tchudis, the Walas, the CEblis, whose blood had flowed on 
the field of battle. The aged warriors would relate to the 
youths, delighted at these recitals, their exploits in the wars 
of Burgundy and Swabia, and the combats of St Jacques 
and of Ragaz. But, alas! it was no longer against the 
enemies of their independence that these warlike shepherds 
took up arms. They might be seen, at the voice of the 
king of France, of the emperor, of the duke of Milan, or even 

* Sic reverentia pudoris, imprimis antem officii diTini, perpetoo caTit 
Osw. Myo. Vit. Zw. 
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frfUie lioly fati^ himself, descending like an avalanche from 
the Alps, and dashing with a noise of thunder against the 
troops drawn np in the plains. 

As a poor boy named Matthew Schinner, who attended 
the school of Sion, in the Valais (about the middle of the 
second half of the fifteenth century), was singing one day in 
the streets, as the young M^irtin Luther did a little later, he 
heard his name called by an old man. The latt^, struck by the 
freedom with which the child answered his questions, said to 
him with that prophetic tone which a man is thought some- 
times to possess on the brink of the grave : " Thou shalt be a 
bishop and a prince."* These words struck the youthful men- 
dicant, and from that moment a boundless ambition eptered 
his soul. At Zurich and at Como he made such progress as to 
Surprise his masters. He became priest of a small parish in 
the Valais, rose rapidly, and being sent to Rome somewhat 
later to demand of the pope the confirmation of a bishop of 
Sion, who had jQst been elected, he obtained this bishopric 
for himself, and encircled his brows with the episcopal mitre. 
This ambitious and crafty though often noble-minded and 
generous man, never considered any dignity but as a step to 
mount still higher. Having offered his services to Louis XIL, 
and at the same time naming his price : " It is^ too much 
for one man," said the king. " I will show him," replied 
the exasperated Bishop of Sion, " that I, alone, am worth 
many men." In effect, he turned towards Pope Julius II., 
who gladly welcomed him ; and, in 1510,5chinner succeeded 
in attaching the whole Swiss confederation to the policy of 
this warlike pontiff. The bishop was rewarded by a cardi- 
naFs hat, and he smiled as he now saw but one step between 
him and the papal throne. 

Schinner's eyes wandered continually over the cantons of 
Switzerland, and as soon as he discovered an influential 
man in any place, he hastened to attach him to hhnself. The 
pastor of Glaris fixed his attention, and Zwingle learnt ere- 
long that the pope had granted him a yearly pension of fifty 
florins, to encourage him in his literary pursuits. His 
poverty did not permit him to buy books ; this money, dur* 
• HdTet. Kbofa. Geseh. ron Win, ilL 814. 
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iog the BKort tune Ulrich received it, was entmSj devoted 
to the purchase of classical or theological works, which he 
procured from Basle * Zwingle from that tune attadied 
himself to the cardinal, and thus entered the Boman party. 
Schinner and Julius II. at last betrayed the object of thdr 
intrigues ; eight thousand Swiss, whom the eloquence of the 
cardinal-bishop had enhsted, crossed the Alps ; but want of 
provisions, wiUi the arms and money of the French, made 
them return ingloriously to their mountains. They carried 
back with them the usual concomitants of these foreign wars 
— distrust, licentiousness, party-spirit, yiolence, and disor- 
ders of every kind. Citizens refused to obey tlieir magis- 
trates ; children their parents ; agriculture and the cares of 
their flocks and herds were neglected ; luxury and beggaiy 
increased side by side; the holiest ties were broken, and 
the Confederation seemed on the brink of dissolution. 

Then were the eyes of the young priest of Glaris opened, 
and his indignation burst forth. His powerful voice was 
raised to warn the people of the gulf into which they were 
about to falL It was in the year 1510 that he published his 
poem entitled The Labyrinth. Within the mazes of this 
mysterious garden, Minos has concealed the Minotaur, that 
monster, half-man, half-bull, whom he feeds with the bodies 
of the young Athenians. " This Minotaur,** says Zwingle, 
'' represents the sins, the vices, the irreligion, the foreign 
service of the Swiss, which devour the sons of the nation." 

A bold man, Theseus, determines to rescue his countiy ; 
but numerous obstacles arrest him : — ^first, a one-eyed lion ; 
this is Spain and Aragon:*— then a crowned eagle, whose beak 
opens to swallow him up ; this is the Empire : — ^then a cock, 
raising its crest, and seeming to challenge to the fight ; this 
is France. The hero surmounts all these obstacles, reaches 
the monster, slays him, and saves his country. 

'' In Uke manner," exclaims the poet, '^ are men qow wan- 
dering in a labyrinth, but, as they have no clue, they can- 
not regain the light. Nowhere do we find an imitation of 
Jesus Christ. 'A little glory leads us to risk our lives, tor- 
ment our neighbour, and rush into disputes, war, and battle. 
* WelohM er AD die Btteher TonrSadet. BolUxiger CSirooik. 
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......One might imagine that the furies had broken loose 

from the abyss of hell."* 

A Theseus, a reformer was needed ; this Zwingle per- 
ceived clearly, and henceforth he felt a presentiment of his 
mission. Shortly after, he composed an allegory, the mean- 
ing of which was less enigmatical.f 

In April 1512, the confederates again arose at the voice 
of the cardinal for the defence of the Church. Glaris was in 
the foremost rank. The whole parish took the field under 
their banner, with the landamman and their pastor. Zwingle 
was compelled to march with them. The army passed the 
Alps, and the cardinal appeared in the midst of the con- 
federates decorated with the pontiflTs presents ; — a ducal cap 
ornamented with pearls and gold, and surmounted by the 
Holy Ghost represented under the form , of a dove. The 
Swiss scaled the ramparts of fortresses and the walls of 
cities; and in the presence of their enemies swam naked 
across rivers, halberd in hand. The French were defeated 
at every point ; bells and trumpets pealed their notes of 
triumph i the people crowded around them from all quarters; 
the nobles furnished the army with wine and fruits in 
abundance; monks and priests mounted the pulpits, and 
proclaimed that the confederates were the people of God, 
who avenged the Bride of the Lord on her enemies ; and the 
pope, a prophet like Caiaphas of old, conferred on them the 
title of " Defenders of the Liberty of the Church."t 

This sojourn in Italy was not without its influence ou 
Zwingle as regards his call to the Reformation. On his 
return from this campaign, he began to study Greek, " in 
order (as he said) to be able to draw from the fountain-head 
of truth the doctrines of Jesus Christ.§ I am determined to 

* Daff wir die hoellsohen wiiteriim'n 
MoDgend denken abbrochen syn. 
Zw. 0pp. (Edit. Schtiler et Schulthess), it second part, 250. 
f Fabelgedioht torn Oohsen and etliohen Thieren, iei loofender dingo 
begrifibnlioh. Ibid. 257. 
t De Gestia inter GaUos et HeWetios, relatio H. Zvvinglii. 
§ Ante decern annos, operam dedi grsBcis Uteris, ut ex fontibus doo- 
trinam Christi haurire poasem. Zw. 0pp. i. 274, in his £zplan« Artio. 
which bears the date of 1523. 

13* 
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ai^y myself to Oreek," wrote he to Tadi^i <m the 23d of 
Febmaiy 1513, ''that no one shall be able to turn me 
aside from it, except Grod: I do it, not for glory, but for 
the love of sacred learning.** Somewhat later, a worthy 
priest, who had been his schoolfellow, coming to see him : 
'' Master Uhrich," said he, '' I am informed that you are 
felling into this new error; that you are a Lutheran.** — '' I 
am not a Lutheran,** said Zwingle, " for I learned Greek 
before I had ever heard the name of Luther.** ♦ To know 
Greek, to study the Gospel in the original language, was, in 
Zwingle*s opinion, the basis of the Reformation. 

Zwingle went farther than merely acknowledging at this 
early period the grand principle of eyangelical Christianity, 
— ^the infallible authority of Holy Scripture. He peroeiyed, 
moreoTer, how we should determine the sense of the Divine 
Word : " They have a very mean idea of the Gospel,** said 
he, '' who consider as frivolous, vain, and unjust, all that 
they imagine does not accord with their own reason.-{* Men 
are not permitted to wrest the Gospel at pleasure that it may 
square with their own sentiments and interpretation.**^ — 
" Zwingle turned his eyes to heaven,** says his best friend, 
" for he would have no other interpreter than the Holy Ghost 
himself.** § 

Such, at the commencement of his career, was the man 
whom certain persons have not hesitated to represent as 
having desired to sulject the Bible to human reason. 
" I^ilosophy and divinity,** said he, " were always raising 
objections. At last I said to myself: I miist neglect all 
these matters, and look for God's will in his Word alone. I 
began (continues he) earnestly to entreat the Lord to grant 
me his light, and although I read the Scriptures only, they be- 
came clearer to me than if I had read all the commentators." 

* Ich bab gnecsB kdimen, ebe iob ni niit tou Lather gebSt hab. Salat. 
Chronik. MS. 

f Nihil sablimiiis do eyangelio sentiunt, quam quod, qaidqaid eonim 
rationi non est consentaneum, hoc iniqaum, vannm et friTolom existi- 
mant. Zw. 0pp. i. 202. 

t Nee posse erangelinm ad sensiim et iiiterpxetati<mem hommimi 
rediffi. Ibid. 215. 

§ la ocDlom suspoxit, dootorem qussrens Spiritiim. Osw. Mye. Vita 
Zw. 
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Be compared Scriptnre with itself; explaining obscure pas- 
sages by those that' are clear * He soon knew the Bible 
thoroughly, and particularly the New Testament.f When 
Zi^dngle thus turned towards Holy Scripture, Switzerland 
took its first step towards the Reformation. Accordingly, 
w^hen he explained the Scriptures, every one felt that his 
teaching came from God, and not from man.) << AU-diyine 
workr exclaimed Oswald Myconius; " it is thus we recorered 
the knowledge of the truth from heaven T 

Zwingle did not, however, contemn the explanations of 
the most celebrated doctors: in affcer-years he studied 
Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom, but 
not as authorities. '' I study the doctors,'' said he, ^ with 
the/ same end as when we ask a friend: How do you 
understand this passage ?" Holy Scripture, in his opinion, 
-wss the touchstone by which to test the holiest doctors 
themselves.§ 

Zwingle's course was slow, but progressive. He did not 
arrive at the truth, like Luther, by those storms which impel 
the soul to run hastily to its harbour of refuge ; he reached 
it by the peaceful influence of Scripture, whose power ex- 
pands gradually in the heart. Luther attained the wished- 
for shore through the storms of the wide ocean ; Zwingle, by 
gliding softly down the stream. These are the two principal 
ways by which the Ahnighty leads men. Zwingle was 
not fully converted to God and to his Gospel until the earlier 
years of his residence at Zurich ; yet Uie moment when, in 
1514 or 1515, this strong man bent the knee before God, in 
prayer for the underl^tanding of his Word, was that in which 
appeared the first glimmering rays of the bright day that 
afterwards beamed upon him. 

About this period one of Erasmus's poems, in which Jesus 
Christ is introduced addressing mankind perishing through 
iheir own fault, nutde a deep impression on Zwingle. Alone in 

* Scripta contnlit et obseora elaris elncidavit. Osw. Myo. Vita Zw. 

t In Bomma, er macht im, di6 H. Schrifll, Inwmden daas N. T. ganti 
gemein, Bollinger MS. 

t Ut nemo non tiderei Spiritnm doetorem, non hominem. Oiw. Mye. 
VitaZw. 

I Soriptm eanonioa, sen Lydio lapida probMkdot. Ibid. 
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bifldoiet, he repeated to himfleif that passage m which Jemii 
e(ymplaiiis that men do not seek every grace from him, al- 
tiioiigh he b the source of all that is good. '' All," said 
Zwingle, '^ all." And this word was erer present to his 
mind. ^ Are there, then, any creatures, any saints, of whom 
we should heg assistance ? No : Christ is our only treasure."* 

Zwingle did not restrict himself to the study of christian 
letters. One of the characteristic features of the reformers 
of the sixteenth century is their profound study of the Greek 
and Roman writers. The poems of Hesiod, Homer, and 
Pindar possessed great charms for Zwmg\% and he has left 
some commentaries or characteristics of the two last poets. 
It seemed to him that Pindar spoke of the gods in so suMime 
a strain that he must have felt a presentiment of the true 
God. He studied Demosthenes and Cicero thoroughly, and 
in their writings learnt the art of oratory and the duties of a 
citizen. He called Seneca a holy man. 'Die child of the Swiss 
mountains delighted also to investigate the mysteries of 
nature In the works of Pliny. Thucydides, Sallust, Livy, 
Cssar, Suetonius, Plutarch, and Tacitus taught him the 
knowledge of mankind. He has been reproached with his 
enthusiasm for the great men of antiquity, and it is true that 
some of his expressions on this subject admit of no justifica- 
tion. But if he honoured them so highly, it was because he 
fiEUdcied he discerned in them, not mere human virtues, but 
tiie influence of the Holy Ghost In his opinion, Grod's in- 
fluence, far from being limited in ancient times by tiie bound- 
aries of Palestine, extended over the whole world.-|- " Plato,** 
said he, '^ has also drunk at this heavenly spring. And if 
the two Catos, Scipio, and CamiUus, had not been truly 
religious, could they have been so high-minded?"^ 

Zwingle communicated a taste for letters to all around 
him. Many intelligent young men were educated at his 
school " You have oflfered me not only books, but yourself 

* Da88 ChristiiB unser armen seelen ein einziger Schati aey. Zw.Opp. 
L 298. Zwingle said in 1523 that he had read this poem of Erasmus'i 
Bome ei/(ht or nine years before. 

f Spiritus iUe ecelestis non solam Palestinam rel creayerat velfoTebat^ 
■ed mnndam uniTersum. CEcoL and Zw. £pp. p. 9. 

t l^M religioai, nnnooam touuvii magaaniiai. Ibid. 
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abo,^ wrote Valentme Tschudi, son of one of the heroes in 
the Biffgandian wars ; and this young man, who had already 
studied at Vienna and Basle under the most celebrated doc- 
tors/added: '' I have found no one who could explidn tiie 
classic authors with such acumen and profundity as your- 
self.^* Tschudi went to Paris, and thus was able to compare 
the spint that prevailed in this university with that which 
he had found in a narrow valley of the Alps, over which 
soared the gigantic summits and eternal snows of the Dodi, 
the Glamisch, the Viggis and the Freyberg. " In what 
fiivolides do they educate the French youth T said he. " No 
poison can equal the sophistical art that they are taught 
It dulls the senses, weakens the judgment, and brutalizes 
the man, who then becomes, as it were, a mere echo, an empty 
sound. Ten women could not make head against one of 
these rhetoricans.f Even in their prayers, I am certain, 
they bring their sophisms before God, and by their syllogisms 
presume to constrain the Holy Spirit . to answer them." 
Such were at that time Paris^ the intellectual metropolis of 
Christendom, and Glaris, a village of herdmen among the 
Alps. One ray of light from Grod's Word enlightens more 
than all tiie wisdom of man. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

ZwiiMfle to Erasmus— Oswald MyooaiiUH- The Bobbers— (EooIamiMuliiit 
— Zwifigle at Marignan— Zwingle and Italy—Zwingle's Meth«d— Com* 
mencement of the Befbrm—Disoorery— Passage from one World to 
Hie other. 

A QBEAT man of diat age, Erasmus, exercised much influ- 
ence over Zwingle. No sooner did one of his writings ap- 



* Nam qui sit aorioris in enodandis auctoribns jadioii« vidi i 
Zwi ^S|q^ p. 13. 
t Ut nee deoem mnlierenls uni lopb'sta adnqnari qoeant. Ibid. 

JKiS. 
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pair than Zwin^ hastened to pnrehue it In 1514^ ! 
mii8 irriyed in Baak, where the biflhop leeeiyed hha with 
ereiy marie of esteem. All the friends of leammg immedi- 
ately assembled around him. But the jvince of the schools 
had easily discoyered him who was to be the glory of Swit- 
leriand. ^I congratolate the HelTetians,** wrote be to 
Zwin^, '^that you are labouring to polish and dvilixe 
them by your studies and your morals^ which are alike oi 
the highest order."* Zwingle earnestly longed to see him. 
^ Spaniards and Gauls went to Rome to see Livy," said he, 
and set out On arriving at Basle, be found there a man 
about forty years of age, of small stature, weak frame, and 
delicate appearance, but exceedingly amiable and polite.-l- 
It was Erasmus. His agreeable manners soon banished 
Zwingle's timidity; the power of his genius subdued hiau 
" Poor as u£schines,'' said he, '^ when each of Socrates' 
disciples offered their master a present, I give you what 

.^Sschines gave I give you myself ! " 

Among the men of learning who then formed the court of 
Erasmus, — such as Amerbach, Rhenanus, Frobenius, Nes- 
senus, and Glarean, — ^Zwingle noticed one Oswald Geiss- 
hiissler, a young man of Lucerne, twenty-seven years old. 
Erasmus hellenized his name, and called him Myconius. 
We shall generally speak of him by his christian name, in 
order to distinguish the friend of Zwingle from Frederick 
Myconius, the disciple of Luther. Oswald, after studying at 
Rothwyl with a youth of his own age named Berthold Haller, 
and next at Berne and at Basle, had become rector of Saint 
Theodore's school, and afterwards of Saint Peter's in the 
latter city. The humble schoolmaster, though possessed of 
a scanty income, had married a young woman whose sim- 
plicity and purity of mind won all hearts. We have already 
seen that this was a time of trouble in Switzerland, in which 
foreign wars gave rise to violent disorders, and the soldiers, 
returning to their country, brought back with them their 

* To, tnique aimiles optisiis etiam stadiis m moriboB ei ezpolMs ei 
noUlitabkifl. Zw. Epp.p. 10. 

f £t oorpuscnlo hoc tno minuto, Temm mSnioM inoonofauio^ \ 
rime flMtientem Tidore Tideur. IMd. 
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oampaigiiiiig habits of licentiousness and bratality. One 
dark and cloudy day in winter, some of these ruffians 
attacked Oswald's quiet dwelling in his absence. They 
knocked at the door, threw stones, and called for his modest 
wife in the most indecent language ; at last they dashed in 
the windows, and entering the schoolroom, broke every 
thing they could find, and then retired. Oswald returned 
shortly after. His son, little Felix, ran vto meet him with 
loud cries, and his wife, unable to speak, made signs of the 
utmost affiright. He perceived what had happened to him. 
At the same moment, a noise was heard in the street. Un- 
able to control his feelings, the schoohnaster seized a weapon, 
and pursued the rioters to the cemetery. They took refuge 
widiin it, prepared to defend themselves : three of their 
number fell upon Myconius, and wounded him ; and while 
his wound was dressing, those wretches again broke into his 
house with furious cries. Oswald says no more.* Such 
were the scenes that took place in the cities of Switzerland 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and before the 
Reformation had softened and disciplined the manners. 

The integrity of Oswald Myconius, his thirst for know- 
ledge and virtue, brought him into contact with Zwingle. The 
rector of the school of Basle recognised the superiority of the 
priest of Glaris. In his humility he shrunk from the praises 
lavished on him both by Zwingle and Erasmus. The latter 
would often say : *' I look upon you schoolmasters as the 
peers of kings.'' But the modest Myconius was of a different 
opinion. " I do but crawl upon the earth ; from my child- 
hood, there has been somediing humble and mean about 

me."t 

A preacher who had arrived in Basle at nearly the same 
time as Zwingle was then attracting general attention. Of a 
mild and peaceful disposition, he loved a tranquil life ; slow 
and circumspect in action, his chief delight was to labour in 
his study and to promote concord among all Christians.) His 

* Erasmi Laos StnltitisD, cum annot. Myconii. . 

f Eqnidem humi repere didici hactenus, et est natnra nesoio quid 
bnmile vel a cuDabulis in me. Osw. M70. Vita Zw. 

t Ingenio miti et tranquillo, pads et conoordiK stodieiiflBlmiis. Meloh. 
Ad. Yit GBooL p. 68. 
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name was. John Hausschein, in Oreek CEeolan^ftffina, « 
^the light of the house;" he was born in Franconia, of 
rich parents, a year before Zvingle. His ihoos mother de- 
aired to consecrate to learning and to God the onij child 
that ProTidence had left her. His father at first destined 
him to business, and then to jurisprudence. But after CEco- 
lampadius had returned from Bologna, where he had been 
studying the law, the Lord, who was pleased to make him 
a light in the Church,* called him to the study of theology. 
He was preaching in his natiye town, when Capito, who 
had known him at Heidelberg, got him appointed preacher 
at Basle. He there proclaimed Christ with an eloquence 
which Med his hearers with admiration.f Erasmus admit- 
ted him into his intimacy. (Ecolampadius was charmed 
with the hours he passed in the society of this great genius. 
^' There is but one thing," said the monarch of learning to 
him, '^ that we should look for in Holy Scripture, and that 
is Jesus Christ." ^ He gave the youthful preacher, as a me- 
morial of his friendship, the commencement of the Gosi>el of 
St. John. CEIcolampadius would often kiss this pledge of 
so valued an affection, and kept it suspended to his crucifix, 
« in order," said he^ '* that I may always remember Erasmus 
in my prayers." 

Zwingle returned to his native mountains, his heart and 
mind fall of all he had seen and heard at Basle. " I shquld 
be unable to sleep," wrote he to Erasmus shortly after his 
return, " if I had not held some conversation with you. 
There is nothing I am prouder of than of having seen Eras- 
mus." Zwingle had received a new impulse. Such journeys 
often exercise a great influence over the career of a Christian. 
Zwingle's pupils — ^Valentine, Jost, with Louis Peter and 
Egidius Tschudi; his friends — the landamman ^bli, the 
priest Bmzli of Wesen, Fridolin Brunner, and the celebrated 
professor (jlarean,. were delighted to see him increase in 

* Fleetenie tfc Toeaatft Deo, qui eo in domo raa pro Umpftde osiini 
ent. MelolLA<Lyit.(Ecol.p.46. 

t Omnium yere spizitoikliiim et eraditomm admiraiione OiriBiiim pn»- 
dioayit. Ibid. 

4: Nilul in Moris Utorifl prater Cairifltum qiuBrendom. EnMBuEnw 
p. 408. 
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; kno^dedge and in wisdom. The old respected him as a 
L courageous patriot ; the faithftd pastors, as a zealous minis* 
ter of the Lord. Nothing was done in the country without 
his being first consulted. All good people hoped that the 
ancient virtues of Switzerland would be one day revired by 
him.* 

Francis I. haying ascended the throne, and desiring to 
avenge in Italy the honour of the French name, the pope in 
consternation endeavoured to gain over the cantons. Thus, 
in 1515, Ulrich agam visited the plains of Italy in the midst 
of the phalanxes of his countrymen. But the dissensions 
that the intrigues of the French sowed in the confederate 
army wnmg his heart Often might he be seen in the midst 
of the camp haranguing with energy, and at the same time 
with great wisdom, an audience armed from head to foot, 
and ready for the fight, f On the 8th of September, five 
days before the battle of Marignan, he preached in the 
square of Monza, where the Swiss soldiers who had re- 
mained iisuthful to their colours were assembled. " If we 
had then, and even later, followed Zwingle's advice,^ said 
Werner Steiner of Zug, " what evils would our country have 
heen spared T But all ears were shut against the voice of 
concord, prudence, and submission. The impetuous elo- 
quence of Cardinal Schinner electrified the confederates, and 
impelled them to rush like a torrent to the fatal field of 
Marignan. The flower of the Helvetian youth perished 
there. Zwingle, who had been unable to prevent such dis- 
asters, threw himself, in the cause of Rome, into the midst 
of danger. His hand wielded the sword. | A melancholy 
error I A minister of Christy he forgot more than once that 
he should fight only with the weapons. of the Spirit, and 
he was destined to see fulfilled, in his own person, this 
prophecy of our Lord : They that take the sv^ord, shall perish 
with the sword, 
Zwingle and the Swiss had been unable to save Borne. 

* JiiBtitlun aTitam per huao olim restitiitam iri. Osw. Mye. Vita Zw. 
t In d«Di Heerlager hat er Fljmg geprediget BnUinger Chron. 
t In den Schlachten sich redlich and dapfer gesteUt mit Bathen, W«r- 
tcnnndThatnL Ibid. 
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Hie ambassador of Venice was the first in the pontifical city 
to hear of the defeat at Marignan. Qnite elated, he repaired 
early in the morning to the Vatican, llie pope left his 
chamber half dressed to give him an audience. When 1^60 X. 
heard the news, he did not conceal his terror, la this moment 
of alarm he saw only Francis I., and had no hope but in 
him : ^' My lord amlMissador,'' said he tremblingly to Zorsi, 
^ we must throw ourselres into the arms of the king, and 
ay for mercy T* Luther and Zwingle, in their dangers, knew 
another arm, and inroked another mercy. 

This second visit to Italy was not unprofitable to Zwingle. 
He remarked the difference between the Ambrosian ritual in 
use at Milan and that of Rome. He collected and com- 
pared with each other the most ancient canons of the mass. 
ThuB a spirit of inquiry was developed in him, even amid 
the tumult of camps. At the same time the sight of the 
children of his fiatherland, led beyond the Alps and delivered 
up to slaughter like their herds, filled him with indignation. 
It was a common saying, that " the flesh of the confederates 
was cheaper than that of their kine." The faithlessness and 
ambition of the pope,f the avarice and ignorance of the 
priests, the licentiousness and dissipation of the monks, the 
pride and luxury of the prelates, the corruption and venality 
that infected the Swiss on every side-^ll these evils forced 
themselves upon his attention, and made him feel more 
keenly than ever the necessity of a reform in the Church. 

From this time Zwingle preached the Word of God more 
clearly. He explained the portions of the Gk>spels and 
Epistles selected for the public services, always comparing 
scripture with scripture.^ He spoke with animation and 
with power,§ and pursued with his hearers the same course 
that God had adopted with him. He did not, like Luther, 
expose the sores of the Church; but in proportion as the 

* Domine orator, yederemo quel &ra il re Christianissimo se metteremo 
in le so man dimandando misericordia. Zorsi Relatione MS. 

f Bellissimo parlador (Leo X.) prometea assa ma non atendea. Re- 
latione MS. di Gradenigo, yennto orator di Roma. 

t Non hominam commentis, sed sola scriptnramm biblicarum coUa- 
tione. Zw. 0pp. i. 273. 

§ Sondem auoh mit predigen, darrinen er heftig wass. Ballin|;er MS. 
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study of the Bible manifested to him any useful lesson, he 
comnraniGated it to his flock. He endearoured to instil the 
truth into their hearts, and then relied on it for the resnlt 
that it was destined to produce.* "If the people undeiv 
stand what is true," thought he, "they will soon discern 
^what is false.'' This maxim is good for the commencement 
of a reformation ; but there comes a time when error should 
be boldly pointed out. This Zwingle knew full well. " The 
spring is the season for sowing," said he ; and it was then 
spring-tide with him. 

Zwingle has indicated this period (1516) as the begin- 
ning of the Swiss Reformation. In effect, if four years 
before he had bent his head over the book of God, he now 
raised it, and turned towards his people to impart to them the 
light that he had found therein. This is a new and impor- 
tant epoch in the history of the derelopment of the religious 
revolution in these countries ; but it has been erroneously 
concluded from these dates that Zwingle's reform preceded 
that of Luther. Perhaps Zwingle preached the Gospel a 
year previous to the publication of Luther's theses, but 
Luther himself preached four years before those celebrated 
propo8itions.f If Luther and Zwingle had strictly confined 
themselves to preaching, the Beformation would not so 
rapidly have overrun the Church. Luther and Zwingle 
were neither the first monk nor the first priest that had 
taught a purer doctrine than the schoolmen. But Luther 
was the first to uplift publicly and vrith indomitable courage 
the standard of truth against the dominion of error; to direct 
general attention to the fundamental doctrine of the Gospel, 
— salvation through grace ; to lead his generation into that 
new way of knowledge, faith, and life, from which a new 
world has issued ; in a word, to begin a salutary and real 
revolution. The great struggle of which the theses of 1517 
were the signal, really gave birth to the' Reformation, and 
imparted to it both a soul and a body. Luther was the first 
reformer. 
A spirit of inquiry was beginning to breathe on the 

* Yolebal yeritotem Gognitam in coidibus audHomm, uere saun of- 
flduo. 08w.Mje.yit.Zw. tyoLL204,£e. 
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mountains of Switzerland. One day the priest of Glaiis, 
^chancing to be in the delightful country of Mollis, at the house 
of Adam the priest of the place, together with BunzH, priest of 
Wesen, and Yarschon, priest of Kerensen, these friends dis- 
covered an old liturgy, in which tiiey read these words : 
'' After the child is baptized, let him partake of the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist and likewise of the cup."* — ^ So 
then,'* said Zwingle, " the sacrament was at that time given 
in our churches under both kinds." This liturgy, which was 
about two hundred years old, was a great discoreiy for diese 
Alpine priests. 

The defeat at Marignan produced its natural resnlts in 
the cantons. The victorious Francis I. was prodigal of gold 
and flatteries to win over the confederates, and the emperor 
conjured them by their honour, by the tears of widows and 
orphans, and by the blcod of their brethren, not to sell 
themselves to their murderers. The French party had the 
upperhand in Giaris, and from that time this residence be- 
came burdensome to Ulrich. 

Had Zwingle remained at Giaris, he might possibly have 
been a mere man of. the age. Party intrigue, political pre- 
judices, the empire, France, and the Duke of Milan, might 
have almost absorbed his life. God never leaves in the midst 
of the tumult of the world those whom he is training for his 
people. He leads them aside ; He places them in some retire- 
ment, where they find themselves face to face with God and 
themselves, and whence they derive inexhaustible instruction. 
The Son of Grod himself, a type in this respect of the course He 
pursues with his servants, passed forty days in the wilderness. 
It was now time to withdraw Zwingle from this political 
movement which, by constant r^)etition in his soul, would 
have quenched the Spirit of God. The hour had come to 
prepare him for anotluBr stage than that on which courtiers, 
cabinets, and factions contended, and where he would have 
uselessly wasted a strength worthy of a higher occupation. 
His fellow-countrymen had need of something better. It 
was necessary that a new life should now descend from 



* Defcor Enoharifltia iMmiiMitiim« dmiliter poenliim — ^f"«»<- Sir 
Op|».L3ML 
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hoaven, and that the instmment of its traQsmission should 
unlearn the thmgs of earth, to learn those of heaven. These 
two spheres are entirely distinct: a wide gulf separates 
the two worlds ; and before passing wholly from one to the 
other, Zwingle was to sojourn for a time on a neutral terri- 
tory, — ^an intermediate and preparatory state, there to be 
taught of God. God at this time removed him from among 
the factions of Glaris, and conducted him, for his noviciate, 
to the solitude of a hermitage. He confined within the 
narrow walls of an abbey this generous seed of the Refor- 
mation, which, soon transplanted to a better soil, was to cover 
the mountains with its shadow. 



CHAPTER V. 

Our Lady of Einsidleii— Zwingle^s Call— l%e Abbot-Geroldiel&— A 
learned Society— The Bible copied— Zwiogle and Superstition— First 
Opposition to £ir<Hr— Sensation— Hcdio— Zwingle and the Legates — 
The Honours of Rome—The Bishop of Constance— Samson and the In- 
dulgences — Stapfer— Zwingle's Charity— His Friends. 

About the middle of the ninth century, a German monk, 
Meinrad of Hohenzollem, had passed between the lakes of 
Zurich and Wallenstadt, and halted on a little hill in front 
of an amphitheatre of pines, where he built a cell. Ruf- 
fians imbrued their hands in the blood of the saint. The 
polluted cell long remained deserted. About the end of 
the tenth century, a convent and church in honour of the 
Virgin were built on this sacred spot. About midnight on the 
eve of the day of conseciation, the Bishop of Constance and 
his i^iests were at prayers in the church : a heavenly strain, 
proceeding from invisible beings, suddenly resounded through 
the chapeL They listened prostrate and with admiration. 
On the morrow, as the bishop was about to consecrate the 
building, a voice repeated thrice : " Stop I stop I God him- 
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fldf has consecrated itT* Christ in person (it was said) bad 
blessed it during the night : the strains diey had heaid were 
those of the angels, apostles, and saints ; and the Tirgin 
standing aboye the altar shone with the brightness of fi^t- 
ning. A bull of Leo YIIL had forbidden the £uthM to 
doubt the truth of this legend. From that time an im- 
mense crowd of pilgrims had annually visited our Lady of 
the Hermits for the festival of '* the Ck>nsecration of flie 
Angels." Delphi and Ephesns in ancient times, and Loietto 
in more recent days, have alone equalled the renown of 
Einsidkn. It was in this extraordinary place that, in 1516, 
Ulrich Zwingle was invited to be priest and preacher. 

Zwingle did not hesitate. " It is neither ambition nor 
covetousness," said he, *' that takes me there, but the 
intrigues of the French." f Reasons of a higher kind de- 
termined him. On the one hand, having more solitude^ 
more tranquillity, and a less extensive parish, he would Ik 
able to devote more time to study and meditation ; on the 
other, this resort of pilgrims offa^d him an easy means of 
spreading a knowledge of Jesus Christ into the most distant 
countries.^ 

llie friends of evangelical preaching at Glaris loudly ex- 
pressed their grief. " What more distressing can happen to 
Glaris," said Peter Tschudi, one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the canton, ^' than to be deprived of so great a 
man?"§ His parishioners, seeing that he was infleziUe, 
resolved to leave him the title of pastor of Glaris, with a 
portion of the stipend, and the power of returning whenever 
he chose.ll 

* Ceasa, cessft, firater, divinitus capella coasecraAa est. Hurtm. AanL 
Einsidl. p. 51. 

i" Locum mutavimus non cnpidinis aut oupiditatis moti gtimnlis, Tcnai 
Galloram fechnis. Zw. Epp. p. 24. 

t Christam et yeritatem ejus in re/^ioneB et varias et remotaa ^tnUffn 
tarn felioi oportunitate. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. 

§ Quid enlm GlareansB nostrsB tristius accidere poterat, tanto videlieei 
prirari yiro. Zw. Epp. p. 16. 

n For two years after this Zwingle stiU signed his nuDe : Tadta 
GlfyrQnaB, Minister Bremi. Zw. Epp. p. 30. 
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CoDiad of Bechberg, a gentleman descended from an ancient 
fifiunily, serious, frank, intrepid, and sometimes perhaps a 
little rough, was one of the most celebrated huntsmen of the 
country to which Zwingle was going. In one of his farms 
(the Silthal) he had established a stud where he raised a 
breed of horses that became famous in Italy. Such was the 
abbot of Our Lady of the Hermits. Rechberg held in equal 
detestation the pretensions of Rome and theological dis- 
cussions. One day when, during a yisitation of the order, 
some observations were made to him : '^ I am master here, 
and not yOu,'^ said he, somewhat rudely; "go your ways." 
At another time, as Leo Juda was discussing some intricate 
question at table with the administrator of the convent, the 
hunting abbot exclaimed : " Leave off your disputes ! I 
cry with David : Ha^e mercy upon me, God, according to 
iky loving JdndnesSy and enter not into judgment with thy 
servdnt. 1 desire to know nothing more."* 

llie manager of the monastery was Baron Theobald of 
Geroldsek ; a man of mild character, sincere piety, and 
great love for letters. His favourite plan was to assemble 
in his convent a body of learned men ; and with this view 
he had invited Zwingle. Eager for instruction and reading, 
he begged his new friend to direct him. " Study the Holy 
Scriptures," replied Zwingle, " and that you may better un- 
derstand them, read Saint Jerome. However (added he) a 
time will come (and that soon, with God*s help) when Christians 
will not set great store either by Samt Jerome or any other 
doctor, but solely by the Word of God."f Geroldsek's conduct 
gave indication of his progress in faith. He permitted the 
nuns in a convent depending on Einsidlen to read the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue ; and some years later, G^oldsek went 
and lived at Zurich beside Zwingle, and died with him on the 
field of GappeL The same charm erelong tenderly attached 
to Zwingle, not only Geroldsek, but also Zink the chaplain, the 

« 

* Win, K. Gesoli. iiL 363; Zwinglis BUdung y. Sohtiler, p. 174; MisoeU. 
tigOT, iii. 28. 

t Fore, idque brevi, Deo sio jayante, ut neque Hieronymus neqne 
enter!, sed sola Scriptan diTina apad ChristianoB in pretio sit fotank 
Zw. Offf, i. 278. 
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worthy (Exlin, Lacas, and other inmates of the abbey. Tliese 
studioiis men, far removed from the tumult of parties, used 
to unite in reading the Scriptures, the fathers of the Church, 
the masterpieces of antiquity, and the writings of the re- 
storers of learning. This interesting circle was often in- 
creased by friends from distant parts. Among others, Capito 
one day arrired at Einsidlen. The two old friends of Basle 
walked over the conrent together, and stroUed about its wild 
environs, absorbed in conversation, examining the Scriptures, 
and seeking to learn God!s will There was one point upon 
which they were agreed, and it was this : " The pope of 
Rome must fall T Capito was at this time a bolder man than 
he was afterwards. 

In this calm retreat Zwingle enjoyed rest, leisure, books, 
and friends, and grew in understanding and in faith. It was 
then (May 1517) that he commenced a work that proved 
very useful to him. As in ancient days the kings of Israel 
transcribed God^s law with their own hands, so Zwingle with 
his copied out the Epistles of St. Paul. At that time there 
existed none but voluminous editions of the New Testament, 
and Zwingle wished to be able to carry it with him always.* 
He learned these Epistles by heart, and somewhat later the 
other books of the New Testament and part of the Old. His 
soul thus grew daily more attached to the supreme authority 
of the Word of God. He was not content simply to acknow- 
ledge this authority : he resolved sincerely to subject his life 
to it. He entered gradually into a more christian path. 
The purpose for which he had been brought into this desert 
was accomplishing. Doubtless, it was not until his residence 
at Zurich that the power of a christian life penetrated all his 
being ; but already at Einsidlen he had made evident pro- 
gress in sanctification. At Glaris, he had been seen to take 
part in worldly amusements; at Einsidlen, he sought more and 
more after a life pure from every stain and from all worldli- 
ness ; he began to have a better understanding of the great 
spiritual interests of the people, and learned by degrees what 
God designed to teach him. 

Providence, in bringing him to Einsidlen, had also other 
* Thia mamuoript ia stm eztuii in the pablio Ubiwry of Zoiidi. 
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aims. He was to have a nearer view of ihe superstitiotis 
and abuses which had invaded the Church. The image of 
the Virgin, carefully preserved in the monastery, had, it was 
said, the power of working miracles. Over the gate of the 
abbey might be read this presumptuous inscription : " Here 
a plenary remission of sins may be obtained." A crowd of 
pilgrims flocked to Einsidlen from every part of Christendom 
to merit this grace by their pilgrimage at the festival of the 
Virgin. The church, the abbey, and all the valley were 
filled With her devout worshippers. But it was particularly 
at the great feast of " the Consecration of the Angels" that 
the crowd thronged the hermitage. Many thousand indivi- 
duals of both sexes climbed in long files the slopes of the 
mountain leading to the oratory, singing hymns or count- 
ing their beads. These devout pilgrims crowded eageriy into 
the cl^urch, imagining themselves nearer to God there than 
elsewhere. 

Zwingle^s residence at Einsidlen, as regards a knowledge 
of the abuses of the papacy, produced an analogous effect to 
that resulting from Luther^s visit to Rome. In this monas- 
tery he completed his education as a reformer. God alone 
is the source of salvation, and He is everywhere : this was 
what he learned at Einsidlen, and these two truths became 
the fundamental articles of Zwingle's theology. The seri- 
ousness he had acquired in his soul soon manifested itself 
in his actions. Struck by the knowledge of so many evils, 
he resolved to oppose them boldly. He did not hesitate 
between his conscience and his interests: he stood forth 
with courage, and his energetic eloquence uncompromisingly 
attacked the superstitions of the crowd that surrounded him. 
*' Do not imagine," said he from the pulpit, " that Grod is in 
this temple more than in any other part of creation. What- 
ever be the country in which you dwell, God is around you, 
and hears you as well as at Our Lady's of Einsidlen. Can 
unprofitable works, long pilgrimi^s, offerings, images, the 
invocation of the Virgin or of the saints, secure for you the 

grace of God ? What avails the multitude of words with 

which we embody our prayers ? What efficacy has a glossy 
cowl, a smooth-diom head^ a long and flowing robe, or gold- 
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embroidered slippers! God looks at the heart, and oar 

hearts are £ar from Him !"* 

But Zwingle desired to do more than merely invei^ 
against saperstition ; he wished to. satisfy the ajrdent yearn- 
ings for reconciliation with God, experienced by many pil- 
grims who flocked to the chapel of Our Lady of Einsidlen. 
^ Christ,'' exclaimed he, like John the Baptist in this new 
desert of the mountains of Judea, " Christ, who was once 
offered upon the cross, is the sacrifice {host) and victim, that 
had made satisfaction for the sins of beUcTers to ail eta- 
nity.**-}- Thus Zwingle advanced. On the day mrhen such 
bold language was first heard in the most venerated sanc- 
tuary of Switzerland, the standard, uplifted against Borne 
began to rise more distinctly above its mountains, and there 
was, so to speak, an earthquake of reformation that shook 
her very foundations. 

In effect, universal astonishment filled the crowd as they 
listened to the words of the eloquent priest. Some with- 
drew in horror ; others hesitated between the faith of their 
sires and this doctrine which was to ensure peace; many 
went to Jesus, who was preached to them as meek and 
gentle, and carried back the tapers they had brought to 
present to the Virgin. A crowd of pilgrims returned to 
their homes, everywhere announcing what they had heard 
at Einsidlen: "Christ ai-oxe saves, and he saves eveby- 
WHERE." Often did whole bands, amazed at these reports, 
turn back without completing their pilgrimage. Mary's 
worshippers diminished in number daily. It was their 
offerings that made up in great measure the stipends of 
Zwingle and Geroldsek. But this bold witness to the truth 
felt happy in impoverishing himself, if he could spiritually 
enrich souls. 

Among Zwingle's numerous hearers at the feast of Whit- 
suntide in 1518, was Gaspard Hedio, doctor of ^vinity at 
Basle, a learned man, of mild character and active charity. 



* Vdstis ohlonga et pUeis plena, moll anro omati Cor vero i 

prociil a Deo est. Zw. 0pp. i. 236. 

t Chxistus qui sese semel in cruce obtnlit, hoatia est et victima satisft- 
oioDfl in »tan»m, pro peoeatis omnium fidftlium. IMd. 9t9. 
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ZiTvingle was preaching on the narrative of the paralytic 
(Luke V,), in which occurs this declaration of our Lord: 
The Son of Man hath power upon earth to forgwe sins — 
-words well adapted to strike the crowd assembled in the 
temple of the Virgin. The preacher's sermon stirred, 
charmed, and inspired his congregation, and particularly 
the Basle doctor.* For a long while after, Hedio was ac- 
customed to speak of it with admiration. ^^ How beauti- 
ful is this discourse," said he: "how profound, solemn, 
copious, penetrating, and evangelical ! how it reminds us 
of the svi^yt/a (the force) of the ancient doctors I"f From 
this moment Hedio admired and loved Zwingle.^: He would 
have liked to have spoken with him, to have unbosomed 
himself to him ; he wandered round the abbey, yet dared 
not advance, being held back (he says) by superstitious 
timidity. He remounted his horse, and retired slowly, ofteii 
turning his head towards the walls that enclosed so great 
a treasure, and bearing away in his heart the keenest regret.§ 
Tlius preached Zwingle ; certainly with less force, but 
with more moderation and not less success than Luther : 
he precipitated nothing; he shocked men's minds far less 
than the Saxon reformer ; he expected everything from the 
power of truth. He behaved with the same discretion in 
his intercourse with the heads of the Church. Far from 
showing himself immediately as their adversary, like Luther, 
he long remained their friend. ITie latter humoured him 
exceedingly, not only on account of his learning and talents 
(Luther had the same claims to the respect of the Bishops 
of Mentz and Brandenburg), but especially because of his 
attachment to the political party of the pope, and the influ- 
ence such a man as Zwingle possessed in a republican state. 
Several cantons, indeed, disgusted with the papal service, 
were on the point of breaking with it. But the legates 

* h wrmo ita me inflammaTit Zw. Epp. p. 90. 

t Elegants ille, doctUB, grvris, copiosus, penetrane et eyangelicas 

Ibid. p. 89. 

X Ut inciperem Zwingliam arctissime complecti, suscipere ct ad- 
Bunri. Ibid. 

§ Sloque abeqaiUvi, non sine molestia, qtiam tamen ipse mShi pepeie- 
nm. Ibid. p. 90. 
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flattered themselves they would retain many by guning 
Zwingle, as they had already gained Erasmus, by pensions 
and honours. The legates Ennius and Pucci paid frequent 
visits to Einsidlen, whence, considering its vicinity to the 
democratic cantons, their negotiations with these states were 
easier. But Zwingle, far from sacrificing the truth to the 
demands and offers of Rome, let no opportunity escape of de- 
fending the Gospel. The famous Schinner, whose diocese 
was then in a disturbed state, spent some time at Einsidlen. 
" The popedom," said Zwingle one day, " reposes on a bad 
foundation :* apply yourselves to the work ; reject all errors 
and abuses, or else you will see the whole edifice fall with 
a tremendous crash.'' f 

He spoke with the same freedom to Cardinal Pucci. Four 
times he returned to the charge. ^'With God's aid," said 
he, ^' I will continue to preach the Gospel, and this preaching 
will make Eome totter." He then explained to the pre- 
late what ought to be done in order to save the Church. 
Pucci promised everything, but did nothing. Zwingle de- 
clared that he would resign the pope's pension. The legate 
entreated him to keep it, and Zwingle, who had no intenti<m 
at that time of setting himself in open hostility against the 
head of the Church, consented to receive it for three years 
longer. " But do not imagine," added he, " that for love of 
money I retract a single syllable of the truth." | Pucci in 
alarm procured for the reformer the nomination of acolyte to 
the pope. This was a step to further honours. Rome aimed 
at frightening Luther by her judgments, and gaining Zwingle 
by her favours. Against the one she hurled her excom- 
munications ; to the other she cast her gold and splendours. 
These were two different ways of attaining the same end, 
and of silencing the bold tongues that dared, in the pope's 
despite, proclaim the Word of God in Germany and m 
Switzerland. The latter wa^ the more skilful policy : but 
neither was successful. The emancipated souls of the 

* Dass das ganz Papstum einen schlechten Grand habe. Zw. Oppw ii 
part. i. p. 7. 

+ Oder aber sy werdind mit grosser unrUw selbs nmfallen.^ Ibid. 

;{: Frustra sperari me rel yerbiiluiii 4e yeritat^ Hitmnn^ynpn OMBi 
nisB gratia. Zw. Opp. i. 365. 
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preachers t)f the truth were equally beyond the reach of 
^er^geance or of favour. 

.Another Swiss prelate, Hugo of Landenberg, bishop of Con- 
it sxnce, about this time excited hopes in Z wingless breast. 
EIo ordered a general visitation of the churches. But Lan- 
lienberg, a man of no decision of character, permitted himself 
to be guided at one time by Faber his vicar, and at another 
l3y a vicious woman whose influence he could not shake uff. 
Sometimes he appeared to honour the Gospel, and yet he 
looked upon any man as a disturber of the people who ven- 
tured to preach it boldly. He was one of those men, too 
common in the Church, who, although they prefer truth to 
error, show more regard to error than to truth, and often end 
"by turning against those by whose sides they should have 
fought. Zwingle applied to him, but in vain. He was 
destined to make the same experiment as Luther, and to ac- 
knowledge that it was useless to invoke the assistance of the 
heads of the Church, and that the only way of reviving 
Christianity was to act as a faithful teacher of the Word of 
God. The opportunity soon came. 

Along the heights of Saint Gothard, over those elevated 
roads that have been cut with incredible toil through the 
steep rocks that separate Switzerland from Italy, journeyed 
a Franciscan monk, in the month of August 1518. Emer- 
ging from an Italian convent, he was the bearer of the papal 
indulgences which he had been empowered to sell to the 
good Christians of the Helvetic Confederation. The brilliant 
successes gained under the two preceding popes had conferred 
honour on this scandalous traffic. Accompanied by men 
appointed to puff off the wares he had for sale, he crossed 
these snows and icy glaciers as old as the world. This 
greedy train, whose appearance was wretched enougli, not 
ill resembling a band of adventurers in search of plunder, 
advanced silently to the noise of the impetuous torrents that 
form the Rhine, the Rhone, the Ticino, and other rivers, 
meditating the spoliation of the simple inhabitants of Switzer- 
land. Samson, for such was the Franciscan's name, and his 
troop, arrived first in Uri^ and there opened their trade. They 
had soon finished with these poor mountaineers, and then 
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passed on to Schwytz. Zwingle resided in this canton — and 
here the combat was to take place between the two servants 
of two very different masters. " I can pardon all sins," said 
the Italian monk, the Tetzel of Switzerland, addressing the 
inhabitants of the capital " Heaven and hell are subject to 
my power ; and I sell the merits of Christ to any who will 
purchase them by buying an indulgence for ready money," 

Zwingle^s zeal took fire as he heard of these discourses. 
He preached with energy, saying ; " Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, has said, Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Is it not, then, most 
presumptuous folly and senseless temerity to declare, on the 
contrary : ' Buy letters of indulgence I hasten to Borne ! give 
to the monks! sacrifice to the priests! and if thou doest 
these things, I absolve thee from thy sins?'* Jesus Christ is 
the only oblation; the only sacrifice; the only way!"-J- 

Throughout Schwytz, Samson erelong was called a cheat 
and seducer. He took the road to Zug, and for a time the 
two champions did not meet. 

Scarcely had Samson left Schwytz, when Stapfer, a citizen 
of this canton, a man of distinguished character, and afterwards 
secretary of state, was suddenly reduced with his family to 
great distress. " Alas I" said he, addressing Zwingle in his 
anguish, " I know not how to satisfy my hunger, and that 
of my poor children." J Zwingle could give when Rome 
could take, and he was as ready to practise good works, as 
he was to combat those who taught that salvation was to be 
gained by them. Every day he carried Stapfer abundant 
suppKes.§ " It is God," said he, desirous of taking no praise 
to himself, " it is God who begets, charity in the faithful, 
and gives at once the thought, the resolve, and the work 
itself. Whatever good work the just man doe th , it is God who 
doeth it by His own power." || Stapfer remained attached to 

* Romam curre ! redime literas indulgentiarum ! da tantumdem 
monacbis I offer sacerdotibus, &c. Zw. Opp. i. 222. 

f Cbristus una est oblatio, unum Bacrificium, ana via. Ibid. 201. 

X Ut meae, meorumque liberorum inedise corporali subveniretis. Zw. 
Epp. p. 234. § Largas mihi quotidie suppetias tulisiis. Ibid. 

II Caritatem ingenera^i Deus, consilium, propositnm et opus. Quidqnid 
boni prsestat Justus, hoc Deus sua Tirtute prsestat. Zw. Opp. L 226. 
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Zwingle all hia life, and when four years later he had become 
secretary of state at Schwytz, and felt impelled by more ele« 
vated desires, he turned towards Zwingle, saying with noble- 
ness and candour : *^ Since it was you who provided for my 
temporal wants, how much more may I now expect from you 
the food that shall satisfy my soul I" 

Zwingle's friends increased in number. It was not only 
at Glaris, Basle, and Schwytz that souls were found in har- 
mony with his : in Uri, there was Schmidt, the secretary of 
state; at Zug, Colin, Mtiller, and Werner Steiner, an old 
fellow-soldier at Marignan ; at Lucerne, Xyloctect and Eilch* 
meyer ; at Bienne, Wittembach ; and many others in other 
places besides. But the priest of Einsidlen had no friend 
more devoted than Oswald Mycohius. Oswald had quitted 
Basle in 1516, to superintend the cathedral school at Zurich. 
At that time this city possessed neither learned men nor 
learned schools. Oswald laboured, in conjunction with several 
other well-disposed men, among whom was Utinger, the 
pope's notary, to rescue the Zurich people from their igno- 
rance, and to initiate them in the literature of the ancients. 
At the same time he upheld the immutable truth of the Holy 
Scriptures, and declared that if the pope and the emptor 
commanded anything in opposition to the Gospel, man is 
bound to obey God alone, who is above the emperor and the 
pope. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Canons' College— Election to the Cathedral— Fable— Acensations^ 
Zwingle's Confession— Development of God's Purposes— Farewell to 
Einsidlen^Arrival at Zurich— Zwingle's bold Declaration— First 
Sermons— Their Effect— Opposition— Zwingle's Character— Taste for 
Music- Arrangement of the Day— The Book-hawker. 

Seven centuries before, Charlemagne had attached a coUege 
of canons to the cathedral of Zurich, the fechool belonging to 
which was under the direction of Myconius. These canons 
baring declined from their primitive institution, and deslzing 
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to enjoy their benefices in the sweets of an indolent life, used 
to elect a priest to whom they confided the preaching and the 
cure of souls. This post became vacant shortly after the 
arriyal of Myconius, who immediately thought of his friend. 
What a gain it would be to Zurich I Zwingle's exterioc. was 
in his favour. He Avas a handsome man * of graceful naan- 
ners, and pleasing conversation ; he had already become cele- 
brated for his eloquence, and excelled throughout the C^oiife- 
deration by the splendour of his genius. Myconius spoke of 
him to Felix Frey, the provost of the chapter, who was prepos- 
sessed by Zwingle's talents and appearance ;f to Utinger, an 
old man, highly respected, and to the canon Hofimann, a per- 
son of upright and open character, who, from having long 
preached against the foreign service, was already well dis- 
posed in Ulrich's favour. Other Zurichers had, on difTcrent oc- 
casions, heard Zwingle at Einsidlen, and had returned full oi 
admiration. The election of a preacher for the cathedral soon 
put everybody in Zurich in motion. The different parties be- 
gan to bestir themselves. Many laboured day and night to pro- 
cure the election of the eloquent preacher of Our Lady of the 
Hennits.| Myconius informed his friend of this " Wed- 
nesday next, I shall go and dine at Zurich," replied Zwingle, 
" and then we will talk this matter over." He came accord- 
ingly. While paying a visit to one of the canons, the latter 
said, ^* Can you not come and preach the Word of God 
among us?"—" I can," replied he, " but I will not come, 
unless I am called." He then returned to his abbey. 

This visit spread alarm in the camp of his enemies. Tliey 
pressed several priests to become candidates for the vacant 
post. A Swabian, Lawrence Fable, even delivered a proba- 
tionary sermon, and a report was circulated that he had been 
elected. " It is very true, then," said Zwingle, on being ap- 
prized of this, " that no man is a prophet in his own country 
since a Swabian is preferred to a Swiss. I know what the 

* Dan Zwingli Tom lyb ein hnbscher man wass. Bullin/^ Cbron. 

t Uud als Imme seine Gestalt und geschiklichkeit wol gefiel, gab er Im 
syn stimm. Ibid. 

t Qai dies et noctes laborarent at tit ille sabrogaretur. Osw. liya 
Vtt. Zw. 
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applause of the people is worth.''* Immediately after, 
Zwingle received a letter from Cardinal Schinner's secretary, 
informing him that the election had not yet taken place. 
But the false intelligence that had reached him first, piqued 
the chaplain of Einsidlen. Knowing that a man so unworthy 
as this Fable aspired to the station, he became the more 
eager for it himself, and wrote about it to Myconius. Os- 
wald replied on the following day : " Fable will always re- 
main a fable; our gentlemen have learnt that he is the 
father of six boys, and aheady holds I know not how many 
livings." f 

Zwingle's enemies, however, did not consider themselves 
beaten. All agreed in extolling to the clouds the extent of 
his acquirements;! but some said, " He is too fond of mu- 
sic I" Others, "He loves company and pleasure 1" And 
others again, " He was once too intimate with persons of 
light conduct P One man even accused him of seduction. 
Zwingle was not blameless, and although less erring than 
the ecclesiastics of his day, he had more than once, in the 
first years of his ministry, allowed himself to be led astray 
by the passions of youth, We cannot easily form an idea of 
the influence upon the soul of the corrupt atmosphere in 
which it lives. There existed in the papacy, and among the 
priests, disorders that were established, allowed, and autho- 
rized, as conformable to the laws of nature. A saying of 
^neas Sylvius, afterwards pope under the title of Pius II., 
gives some notion of the degraded state of public manners at 
this epoch.§ Disorder had cpme to be the generally admit- 
ted order of things. 

Oswald exerted an unwearying activity in his friend's 
behalf; he employed all his powers to justify him, and 
luckily 8ucceeded.ll He visited the Burgomaster Roust, 

* Scio ynlgi acclamationes et iUud blaodum Eu^e I Euge I Zw. 
Epp. p. 53. 

t Fabala manelnt fabala ; qnem domini mei aooeperunt sex pueris esse 
patrem Ibid, 

X Neminem iamen, qui tnam doctrinam non ad ocelum feiat Ibid. 

§ Mon esse qui yigesimum annum excessit, nee yirginem tetigerlL 
Ibid. p. 57. 

Q Kepiimo hoc pro yizibosy imo et repnesL Ibid. p. 54. 
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Hofflnan, Frey, and Utinger; he landed the probity, de- 
corum, and purity of Zwingle's conduct, and confirmed the 
Zurichers in the favourable impression they entertained 
towards the priest of Einsidlen. Little credit was paid to 
the stories of his adversaries. The most influential men 
said that Zwingle would be preacher at Zurich. The 
canons said the same, but in an under-tone. ^ Hope on," 
wrote Oswald with a rising heart ; " hope on, for I hope." 
He nevertheless informed him of the accusations of his 
enemies. Although Zwingle had not yet become altogether 
a new man, he was one of those whose conscience is 
awakened, who may fall into sin, but never without a 
struggle and without remorse. Often had he resolved to 
lead a holy life, alone among his kind, in the midst of the 
world. But when he found himself accused, he would not 
boast of being without sin. " Having no one to walk with 
me in the resolutions I had formed," wrote he to the canon 
Utinger, " many even of those about me being offended at 
them, alas I I fell, and like the dog of which St. Peter speaks 
(2 Pet. ii. 22), I turned again to my vomit* The Lord 
knows with what shame and anguish I have dragged these 
faults from the bottom of my heart, and laid them before 
that great Being to whom, however, I confess my wretched- 
ness far more willingly than to man."f But if Zwingle 
acknowledged himself a sinner, he vindicated himseKfrom the 
odious accusations that had been made against him. He de- 
clared that he had always banished far from him the thought 
of adultery or seducing the innocent,^ — ^grievous excesses 
which were then too common. " I call to witness," says he, 
" all those with whom I have ever lived." § 
The election took place on the 11th of December. Zwingle 

* Qaippe nemiaem habenB comitem hojus instituti, scandaUsantes, 
vere non paacos, hett 1 cecidi et factus sum canis ad Yomitam. Zw. 
Epp. p. 55. 

t £n, cum Yerecnndia (Deus noTit !) magna haeo ex peetoria specnbus 
depromsi, apud eum scilicet, cum quo etiam coram minus qnam cum ullo 
ferme mortalinm confiteri vererer. Ibid. ■ 

t Ea ratio nobis perpetuo fuit, nee alienum thorum OQUfloepdere, aeo 
Tirginem vitiare. Ibid. 

§ Testes invoco cunctos, qoibusoum vixi. Ibid. ^ 
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was appointed by a majority of seventeen votes out of 
twenty-four. It was time that the Reformation began in 
Switzerland. The chosen instrument that Providence had 
been jMrepating for three years in the hermitage of Einsidlen 
was ready ; the hour was come for him to be stationed else- 
where. God, who had chosen the new university of Wittem- 
berg, situated in the heart oi Germany, under the protection 
of one of the wisest of princes, there to call Luther, selected 
in Helvetia the city of Zurich, regarded as the head of the 
confederation, there to station Zwingle. In that place he 
would be in communication not only with one of the most 
intelligent and simple-hearted, the strongest and the most 
energetic people in Switzerland, but still more with all the 
cantons that collected around this ancient and powerful state. 
Tlie hand that had led a young herdsman from the Sentis to 
the school of Wesen, was now setting him, mighty in word 
and in deed, in the face of all, that he might regenerate his 
nation. Zurich was about to become the centre of light to 
the whole of Switzerland. 

It was a day of mingled joy and sorrow at Einsidlen, 
when its inmates were informed of Zwingle's nomination. 
The society which had been formed there was about to be 
broken up by the removal of its most valuable member; and 
who could ^ay that superstition might not agap prevail in 

this ancient resort of pilgrims? The state-council of 

Schwytz transmitted to Ulrich the expression of their senti- 
ments, styling him, " reverend, most learned, very gracious 
lord and good friend."* — "Give us at least a successor 
worthy of yourself," said the heart-broken Geroldsek to 
Zwingle. — " I have a little lion for you," replied he, " one 
who is simplc'^minded and prudent, and deep in the myste- 
ries of Scripture." — " I will have him," said the adminis- 
trator. It was Leo Juda, that mild and intre^nd man, with 
whom Zwingle had been so intimate at Basle. Leo accepted 
this invitation which brought him nearer his dear tJlrich. 
The latter embraced his friends, quitted the solitude of 
Einsidlen, and arrived at that delightful spot where rises die 

* ReTerende^ perdocta, admodain gratioM domiiM ao bono unloe. 
Zw. Epp.p.60u 
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cheerfal and animated eity of Zarich, with its amphitheatie 
of hills, covered with vineyards, or adorned with pastures 
and orchards, and crowned with forests above which appear 
the highest summits of the Albis. 

Zurich, the centre of the political interests of Switzerland, 
and in which were often collected the most inflnential men 
in the nation, was the spot best adapted for acting upon 
Helvetia^ and scattering the seeds of truth through all the 
cantons. Accordingly, the friends of learning and of the 
Bible joyfully hailed Zwingle's nomination. At Paris, in 
particular, the Swiss students, who were very numerous, 
thrilled with joy at this intelligence.* But if at Zurich a 
great victory lay before Zwingle, he had also to expect 
a hard struggle. Glarean wrote to him from Paris: ^^I 
foresee that your learning will excite great hatred ;*}- but 
be of good cheer, and like Hercules you will subdue the 
monsters.** 

On the 27th of December 1518, Zwingle arrived at Zurich, 
and alighted at the hotel of Einsidlen. He received a hearty 
and an honourable welcome.^ The canons immediately 
assembled, and invited him to take his place among 
them. Felix Frey presided ; the canons, friends or enemies 
to Zwingle, sat indiscriminately around their provost. Un^ 
usual excitement ]Nrevailed in the assembly *, for every one 
fe^, unconsciously perhaps, how serious was the beginning 
of this ministry. As they-feared the innovating spirit of the 
young priest, it was agreed to explain to him the most im- 
portant duties of his charge. ** You will make every exer- 
tion," they said to him gravely, " to collect the revenues of 
the chapter, without overlooking the least You wiU exhort 
the faithful, both from the pulpit and in the confessional, to 
pay all tithes and dues, and to show by their offerings their 
affection to the Church* You will be diligent in increasing 
tlie income arising from the sick, from masses, and in genera] 
from every ecclesiastical ordinance.'' The chapter added: "As 

* QmiiM adeo quotqnol x Helretiis adsunt jarenes firemere eft gui. 
dere. Zw. Epp. |». C3. 
+ Quantum inTidin tibi inter istos eniditio tna oonflabit Ibid. p. tfi. 
( Da er ehrlioh and wol emp&ncen ward. BoUiniter Cl»*«^«ifc'. 
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for the administration of the sacraments, the preaching and 
the care of the flock, these are also the duties of the 
chaplain. But for these you may employ a suhstitute, and 
particularly in preaching. You should administer the sacra- 
ments to none hut persons of note, and only when called 
upon^ you are forbidden to do so without distinction of 
persons."* 
What a regulation for Zwingle ! money, money, nothing 

but money! Did Christ establish his ministry for this? 

Prudence, however, moderated his zeal ; he knew that he 
could not at once deposit th^ seed in the earth, behold the 
tree grow up, and gather its fruits. Without any remark on 
the duties imposed upon him, Zwingle, after humbly express- 
ing his gratitude for their flattering selection, announced 
what he intended doing : " The life of Christ," said he, 
'< has been too long hidden from the people. I shall preach 
upon the whole of the Oospel of St. Matthew, chapter 
after chapter, according to the inspfration of the Holy Ghost, 
without human commentaries, drawing solely from the foun- 
tains of Scripture,f sounding its depths, comparing one 
passage with another, and seeking for understandhig by con- 
stant and earnest prayer.} It is to God's glory, to the praise 
of his only Son, to the real salvation of souls, and to theii 
edification in the true faith, that I shall consecrate my mini- 
stry." § Language so novel made a deep impression on 
the chapter. Some testified their joy; but the majority 
evinced sorrow.|| *^ This way of preaching is an innova- 
tion," exclaimed they ; '^ one innovation will lead to another, 
and where shall we stop?" The canon Hoffinan, especially, 
thought it his duty to prevent the melancholy consequences 
of an election for which he himself had been so earnest 
** This explanation of Scripture," said he, '^ will be more 

• Sclmler'8 Zwingli'a Bildang. p. 227. 

f Absque humanis oommentationibos, ex solis fontibua Scriptorts 
saerse. Zw. 0pp. i. 273. 

t Sed mente Spiritns, qnam diligenti Soriptnramm eoUectione, pred- 
bnsqne ex corde fusii, se naotaruin. Osw. Myc. Vita. Zw. 

§ AUes Grott und seinen einigen Sobn za Lob and Ehren and sa 
reditan Ueil der Seelen, zar Underrichtung im rechten Glanben. BiilL 
MS. II Qmbus auditif, moeror dmal et Istitia. Ofw. ISsc 
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injurious than useful to the people." — "It is not a new 
manner," replied Zwingle, " it is the old custom. Call to 
mind the homilies of Chrysostom on St Matthew, and of 
Augustine on St. John. Besides, I will speak with modeia- 
tion, and give no person just cause to complain of it." 

Thus did Zwingle abandon the exclusive use of the 
fragments of the Gospels read since the time of Gharle* 
magne: by restoring the Holy Scriptures to their ancient 
rights, he bound the Refonnation from the very commence- 
ment of his ministry to the primitive times of Christianity, 
and laid a foundation by which future ages might study 
the Word of God. But we may go further : the firm and 
independent position he took up as regards the Gospel, 
announced a new work ; the figure of th^ reformer stood 
in bold outline before the eyes of his people, and the reform 
advanced. 

Hofiman, having failed in the chapter, addressed a written 
request to the provost, praying him t<y forbid Zwingle to 
disturb the faith of the people. The provost called the new 
preacher before him, and spoke to him very afiectionately. 
But no human power could close Zwingle's lips. On the 
31st December, he wrote to the council of Glaris, resigning 
entirely the cure they had reserved for him up to this time : 
he was all for Zurich, and for the work that God was pre- 
paring fw him in this city. 

On Saturday, the 1st day ctf the year 1519, and it was 
also his thirty-fifth birthday, Zwingle went into the cathedral 
pulpit A great crowd, eager to see this celebrated man, 
and to hear this new Gospel, which was a general topic of 
conversation, crowded the temple. " It is to Christ," said 
Zwingle, "that I desire to lead you; to Christ, the true 
source of salvation. His Divine Word is the only food that 
I wish to set before your hearts and souls." He then gave 
out that on the following day, the first Sunday in the year, 
he would begin to explain the Gospel according to St 
Matthew. The next morning, the preacher and a still more 
numerous congregation were at their posts. Zwingle opened 
the Gospel — so long a sealed book — and read the first page. 
Discoursing on the history of the patriarchs and prophets 
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(Ist chapter of St. Matthew), he explamed it m such a 
manner that his wondering and enraptured hearers ex« 
claimed : " We never heard the like of this before I" * 

He continued thus to explain St Matthew according to 
the Greek text. He showed how all the Bible found at once 
its explanation and its application in the very nature of man. 
Setting forth the highest truths of the Gospel in simple lan- 
guage, his preaching reached all classes, the wise and learned, 
aa well as the ignorant and foolish.f He extolled the infinite 
mercies of God the Father, and conjured all his hearers to 
place their sole trust in Jesus Christ, as their only Saviour.^ 
At the same time, he called them most earnestly to repent- 
ance ; he forcibly attacked the prevailing errors among his 
people ; and inveighed courageously against the luxury, in- 
temperance, costly garments, the oppression of the poor, idle- 
ness, foreign service, and pensions from the princes. '^ In 
the pulpit,'' said one of his contemporaries, " he spared no one, 
neither pope, emperor, kings, dukes, princes, lords, nor even 
the confederates themselves. All his strength and all the 
delight of his heart was in God ; and accordingly he exhorted 
all the city of Zurich to trust solely in Him."§ " Never had 
they heard a man speak with such authority," said Oswald 
Myconius, who followed his friend's labours with great joy 
and hope. 

It was impossible that the Gospel could be preached in 
Zurich to no purpose. An ever increasing multitude of all 
classes, and particularly of the lower orders, flocked to hear 
him.|| Many Zurichers had ceased to frequent the public 
worship. " I derive no instruction from the sermons of these 
priests," said Fusslin, the poet, historian, and councillor of 

• Dessgleichen wie jedermaa rcdt, nie gehijrt worden war. B. Weise, 
(Zwingle's contemporary), Fiissliii Boytrage, iv. 36. 

i- Nabq ita siipplices seqaaliter cum prudentissimis et acutissimis qni- 
busque, proficiebant. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. 

t In welchem er Gott den Vater prysset und alle Menschen aUein uff 
Jesnm Christum, als den einigen Heiland yerthranwen lehrte. Bol- 
linger Chron. 

§ All sein Trost stuhnd allein mit ftrolichem Gemtith za Gott B. 

Weise, FUsslin Beytr. iv. 36. ' 

It Do ward bald ein gross GelaiifFyon allerley menschen, Innsonders T<m 
dem gemwen Mantt>. BoUiofer Chron. 
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•tete ; " they do not preach the things helonging to salvation, 
becanse they understand them not I can see in these men 
nothing but avarice and licentiousness.** Henry Kauschlin, 
treasurer of state, a constant reader of scripture, thought the 
same : '' The priests," said he, ^^ met in thousands at the 

Ck>uncil of Constance to bum the best of them aU.** These 

distinguished men, attracted by curiosity, came to hear 
Zwingle's first sermon. On their features might be read the 
emotion with which they listened to the preacher. " Glory 
be to God T said they, as they retired ; " this man is a 
preacher of the truth. He will be our Moses to lead us 
forth from this Egyptian darkness.*** From this moment 
they became the intimate friends of the refonper. '* Ye 
mighty ones of the world,** said FiissCn, " cease to proscribe 
the doctrine of Christ! When Christ,* the Son of God, had 
been put to death, fishermen rose up to fill his place. And 
now, if you destroy the preachers of the truth, you will see 
glaziers, millers, potters, founders, shoemakers, and tailors 
teaching in their stead.**f 

For a time there was but one cry of admiration in Zurich ; 
but as soon as the first moments of enthusiasm were passed, 
the adversaries resumed their courage. Many well-meaning 
men, alarmed by the fear of a reformation, gradually became 
estranged from Zwingle. The violence of the monks, sup- 
pressed for a while, burst forth again, and the college of the 
canons resounded with complaints. Zwingle was immovable. 
His friends, as they contemplated his courage, imagined they 
saw a man of the apostolic age reappearing before them.^ 
Among his enemies, some laughed and joked, others gave 
utterance to violent threats ; but he endured all with chris- 
tian patience.§ " If we desire to gain over the wicked to 
Jesus Christ,** he was accustomed to say, " we must shut 
our eyes s^amst many things.**|| An admirable saying, which 
should not be lost I 

* Und unser Moses seyn der una aus Egypten fiifaii. Bollinger CLron. 

f Werden die Gl&ser, MUller, HafEher, Giesser, Shoiimacher and 
Schneider lehren. Mailer's Reliq. iii. 185. 

t Nobis, apostolic! illitis sseculi yiram reprsesentas. Zw. Epp. p. 74. 

§ Obganniunt quidam, rident, minantor, petulanter incessant at tn 

▼ere, Christiana patientia, soffers omnia. Ibid. May 7, 1519. 

(1 ConniTendam ad loolta, ei qai relit malot Chiisto loori fiMcn.-.Ibid. 
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His character and his deportment towards all men contri^ 
btlted, as much as his discourses, to win their hearts. He 
was at once a true Christian and a true republican. The 
equality of mankind was not with him a mere conventional 
term; it was written in his heart, and shown by his life. 
He had neither that pharisaical pride nor that monastic 
coarseness which offend equally the simple and the wise of this 
world ; they felt attracted towards him, and were at ease in 
his society. Bold and energetic in the pulpit, he was affable 
to all whom he met in the streets or public places ; he was 
often seen in the halls where the companies and trades used 
to meet, explaining to the citizens the chief features of the 
christian doctrine, or conversing familiarly with them. He 
addressed peasants and patricians with the same cordiality. 
" He invited the country-people to dine with him," said one 
of his most violent enemies, '* walked with them, talked to 
them of God, put the devil in their hearts, and his books into 
their pockets. He succeeded so well that the notables of 
Zurich used to visit the peasants, drink with them, show them 
about the city, and pay them every mark of attention."* 

He continued to cultivate music " with moderation," says 
Bullinger; nevertheless the opponents of the Gospel took 
advantage of this, and called him " the evangelical lute- 
player and fifer."f Faber having one day censured him 
for this taste, he replied with noble frankness : ^^ My dear 
Faber, you do not know what music is. True, I have 
learnt to play on the lute, the violin, and other instruments, 
and they serve me to quiet little children ;f but you are too 

holy for music ! Do you not know that David was a skil^ 

ful player on the harp, and how by this means he drove the 

evil spirit out of Saul? Ah I if you did but know the 

sounds of the heavenly lyre, the wicked spirit of ambition 
and love of riches which possesses you would soon depart 
from yon likewise." Perhaps this may have been a weak- 
Kless in Zwingle ; still it was with a spirit of cheerfulness 
and evangelical liberty that he cultivated this art, which 

* DasB Aet Rath gemeldete Bauern besucht Salat*s Chromk,p. 15& 

f Der LanthenfloUager und evangelischer Pfyfibr. Bullinger Chroo. 
t Dass kombt mir Ja wol di« Kind zu gesohweigen. Tbid. 
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religion has always associated with her sublimest devotioii. 
He set to music some of his christiiui poems, and was not 
ashamed from time to time to amnse the little ones of his 
flock with his lute. He conducted himself in the same 
kindly manner towards the poor. ^^ He would eat and 
drink with all who invited him/' says one of his contemn 
poraries; ^^ he despised no one; he was compassionate to 
the poor, always steadfast and cheerful in good and eiril for- 
tune. No misfortune alarmed him ; his conversation was at 
all times full of consolation, and his heart firm."* Thus 
Zwingle's popularity was ever on the increase; sitting by times 
at the tables of the poor and at the banquets of the rich, as his 
Master had done in former days, and everywhere doing the 
work to which God had called him. 

He was indefatigable in study. From daybreak until 
ten o'clock he used to read, write, and translate; at that 
time Hebrew was the special object of his studies. After 
dinner he listened to those who had any news to give him 
or who required his advice ; he then would walk out with 
some of his friends and visit his flock. At two o'clock he 
resumed his studies. He took a short walk after supper, 
and then wrote his letters, which often occupied him till 
midnight. He always worked standing, and never permitted 
himself to be disturbed except for some very important causcf 

But the exertions of more than one man were required. 
A man named Lucian called on him one day with the works 
of the German reformer. Rhenanus, a scholar then residing 
at Basle, and indefatigable in drculating Luther's writings 
in Switzerland, had sent him to Zwingle. Rhenanus had 
perceived that the hawking of books was a powerful means 
of spreading the evangelical doctrines. Lucian had travelled 
over almost the whole of Switzerland, and knew nearly 
everybody. " Ascertain," said Khenanua to Zwingle, 
" whether this man possesses si^cient prudence and skill ; 
if so, let him carry from city to city, from town to town, 

* War allwe/|;eii trofltlichen Gemiiths und tapferer Red. B. Weise, 
Fu83L Beytr. iv. 36. 

i* Certaa studiis yindicans hora9, quaa etiam non omisity nisi aoiif 
eoactuf. Obw. Myc. Vita Zw. 
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from village to village, and even from house to house, among 
the Swiss, the works of Luther, and especially his exposition 
of the Lord's prayer written for the laity * The more they 
are known, the more purchasers they will find. But you 
must take care not to let him hawk any other hooks ; for if 
he has only Luther's, he will sell them so much the faster." 
By this means a ray of light penetrated the humhle dwelling 
of many a Swiss family. There was however one book that 
Zwingle should have caused to be distributed along with 
Luther's,— -the Gospel of Jesus Christ 



CHAPTER VIL 

Thelndulgencos— Sftcison at Berne and at Baden— The Dean of Brem- 
garten— Young Henry Bullinger— Samson and the Dean— Zwingle's 
internal Struggles— Zwingle opposes the Indulgences— Samson is sent 
back. 

An opportunity of displaying Zwingle s zeal in a new voca- 
tion presented itself. Samson, the famous indulgence mer- 
chant, was slowly approaching Zurich. This wretched 
trafficker had left Schwytz and arrived at Zug on the 20th 
of September 1518, and had remained there three days. 
An immense crowd had gathered round him. The poorest 
were the most eager, and thus prevented the rich from 
getting near him. This did not suit the monk's views; 
and accordingly one of his attendants began to cry out 
to the populace : " Good folks, do not crowd so much ! 
make way for those who have money I We will afterwards 
endeavour to satisfy those who have none." From Zug, 
Samson and his band proceeded to Lucerne ; from Lucerne to 
Unterwalden ; and then, after crossing fertile mountains and 
rich valleys, skirting the everlasting snows of the Oberland, 
and displaying their Romish merchandise in these most beauti- 

* Oppidatim, municipatim, vicatim, imo domesticatim per Helyetaos 
eiMomferai. Zw. Epp. 81 
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fal portions of Switzerland, they arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Berne. The monk was at first forbidden to enter the city ; 
but eventually, by means of certain friends he had there, he 
succeeded in gaining admission, and set up his stall in St. 
Vincent^s Church. Here he began to bawl out more lustily 
than before : " Here," said he to the rich, " are indulgences 
on parchment for a crown." — "There," said he to the poor, 
" are absolutions on common paper for two batz J" * One 
day a celebrated knight, Jacques de Stein, appeared before 
him, prancing on a dapple-gray horse,f which the monk 
admired very much. " Give me," said the knight, " an 
indulgence for myself, for my troop, five hundred strong, for 
all my vassals at Belp, and for all my ancestors, and you 
shall have my dapple-gray charger in exchange." This 
was asking a high price for a horse ; but as it pleased the 
Franciscan, they soon came to terms ; the charger was led 
to the monk's stable, and all those souls were declared for 
ever exempt from helL Another day, a citizen purchased of 
him for thirteen florins an indulgence empowering his con- 
fessor to absolve him, among other matters, from every kind 
of perjury .J So much respect was felt for Samson, that the 
councillor De May, an aged and enlightened man, who had 
spoken irreverently of him, was compelled to beg pardon of 
the haughty monk on his knees. 

On the last day of his stay the noisy sound of bells pro- 
claimed the departure of the monk from Berne. Samson 
was in the church, standing on the steps of the high altar. 
The canon Henry Lupulus, formerly Zwingle's teacher, was 
his interpreter. " When the wolf and the fox prowl about 
together," said the canon Anselm, turning to the sehultheiss 
De Watteville, " your safest plan, my gracious lord, is to 
shut up your sheep and your geese." But the monk cared 
little for such remarks, which, moreover, did not reach 
his ears : " Kneel down," said he to the superstitious 
crowds " recite three Paters, three Aves, and your souls will 

* A batz is worth abont three-halfpence. 

f Um einen Kuttgrowen Hen|[;8t. Anshelm, T. 335 ; J. J. Hottii^ 
HelT. K. Gesoh. iii. 29. 
t A qnoTis pexjurio. Mailer's Reliq. iy. 403. 
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immedkitely be as pur^ as at the i^oment of your baptism."* 
Upon this all the people fell on their knees. Samson, 
desirous of surpassing himself, exclaimed : " I deliver from 
the torments of purgatory and of hell all the souls of the 
Bernese who are dead, whatever may have been the man-, 
ner and the place of their death I" These mountebanks, 
like their brothers of the fairs, kept their best trick till the 
last. 

Samson, laden with money, proceeded through Argovia 
and Baden towards Zurich. At every step, this monk, whose 
appearance had been so wretched wlien first he crossed the 
Alps, displayed greater haughtiness and splendour. The 
Bishop of Constance, who was irritated because Samson 
would not have his l3ulls legalized by him, had forbidden 
all the priests of his diocese to open their churches to him. 
At Baden, however, the priest of the parish dared not make 
any strenuous opposition to his traffic. The effrontery of the 
monk was redoubled. Heading a procession round the ceme- 
tery, he seemed to fix his eyes upon some object in the air, 
while his acolytes were chanting the hymn for the dead ; and 
pretending to see the souls escaping from the cemeter}' to 
heaven, he exclaimed: ^^ Ecce volant 1 See how they fly I" 
One day a man went into the belfry and ascended to the 
top; erelong a cloud of white feathers, floating in the air, 
covered the astonished procession : " See how they fly !" ex- 
claimed this wag, shaking a cushion on the summit of the 
tower. Many persons burst out laughing.f Samson flew 
into a passion, and was not to be appeased until he was told 
that the man's wits were sometimes disordered. He left 
Baden quite abashed. 

He continued his journey, and about the end of February 
1519, arrived at Bremgarten, which the schultheiss and 
junior priest of the town, who had seen him at Baden, had 
invited him to visit. In all that district no one enjoyed a 
better reputation than Dean Bullinger. This man, although 
ill informed in the Word of God and in the errors of the 
Church, was frank, zealous, eloquent, charitable to the poor, 
ever ready to do a kiiidness to the little ones of his flock, 
• Vol. I. p. 145 bot. 
t DMsen Tiel Loth gang Uehten. BnHinger OoxmSSL 
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and waa generally beloved. In his youth he had formed ft 
conscientious union with the daughter of a councillor in the 
town. This was a practice not unusual among priests who 
were unwilling to lead a scandalous life. Anna had borne 
him five sons, and this numerous family had by no means 
diminished the respect felt towards him. In all Switzerland 
there was not a more hospitable house than his. He was 
fond of hunting, and might often be seen with a pack of 
ten or twelve hounds, and accompanied by the lords of 
Hallwyll, the abbot of Mury, and the patricians of Zurich, 
scouring the neighbouring fields and forests. His table was 
firee to all comers, and none of his guests was gayer than 
himself. When the deputies to the diet were going to Baden 
by way of Bremgarten, they were always entertained by the 
dean. " Bullinger," said they, " holds a court like the most 
powerftil lord." 

Strangers had remarked in this house a child with in- 
telligent features. Henry, one of the dean's sons, had in- 
curred many dangers from his earliest infancy. At one time 
he was attacked by the plague, and he was about to be 
buried, when some feeble signs of life restored joy to his 
parents' hearts. On another occasion, a vagabond, having 
attracted him by his caresses, M'as carrying him away, when 
some passers-by recognised and rescued him. At three 
years old, he knew the Lord's prayer and the Apostles' creed ; 
and creeping into the church, he would go into his father's 
pulpit, gravely take his station, and repeat at the full strength 
of his voice : " I believe in God the Father," &c. At twelve 
years of age his parents sent him to the grammar school of 
Emmeric ; their hearts were filled with apprehension, for the 
times were dangerous for an inexperienced boy. When the 
regulations of a university appeared to them too severe, the 
students might often be seen quitting the school in troops, 
taking little children with them, and encamping in the 
woods, whence they would send the youngest of their 
number to beg bread, or else, with arms in their hands, 
would fall upon travellers, whom they robbed, and then 
consumed the fruits of their plunder in debauchery, For- 
txmately Henry was preserved from evil in this distant place. 
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like Luther, he gained his hread hy singing from door to 
door, for his father wished him to learn to live on his own 
resources. He was sixteen years old when he opened a New 
Testament. " I there found,'* said he, " all that is necessary 
for man's salvation, and from that time I adhered to this 
principle, that we must follow the sacred Scriptures alone, 
and reject all human additions. I helieve neither the 
Fathers nor myself, but explain scripture by scripture, with- 
out adding or taking away anything."* Thus did God 
prepare this young man, who was one day to be Zwingle's 
successor. He is the author of the chronicle so often quoted 
by us. 

About this time Samson arrived at Bremgarten with all 
his train. The bold dean, whom this little Italian army did 
not dismay, forbade the monk to sell his merchandise in his 
deanery. The schultheiss, the town-council, and the junior 
pastor, — all friends to Samson, — ^were met together in a 
chamber of the inn where the latter had alighted, and, greatly 
disconcerted, had gathered round the impatient monk when 
the dean arrived. "Here are the papal bulls," said the 
monk ; " open your church T 

The Dean. — " I will not permit the purses of my parish- 
ioners to be drained by unauthenticated letters; for the 
bishop has not legalized them." 

The Monk, solemnly/. — " The pope is above the bishop. 
I forbid you to deprive your flock of so signal a favour." 

The Dean. — " Should it cost me my life, I will not open 
my church." 

The Monk, indignantly. — " Rebellious priest I in the 
name of our most holy lord the pope, I pronounce against 
you the greater excommunication, and will not absolve you 
until you have redeemed such unprecedented rashness by 
paying three hundred ducats." 

The Dean, turning his hack and quitting the room,—^^ I 
shall know how to reply to my lawful judges : as for you 
and your excommunication, I care not for either." 

The Monk, in a passion, — " Impudent brute 1 I am going 

* BaUinic. £pp. Fruii's Merkw. Zoffe, p. Ifi. 
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to Zurich, and I will there lay mj complaint before the 
deputies of the confederation."* 

The Dean. — " I can appear there as well as you, and will 
go thither immediately." 

While these events were taking place at Bremgarten, 
Zwingle, who saw the enemy.gradually approaching, preached 
energetically against the indulgences.f Tlie vicar, Faber of 
Constance, encouraged him, promising him the bishop's sup- 
port4 "I am aware," said Samson, as he was moving 
towards Zurich, ^ that Zwingle will speak against me, but I 
will stop his mouth." In effect, Zwingle felt too deeply alt 
the sweetness of Christ's forgiveness, not to attack the paper 
indulgences of these foolish men. Like Luther, he often 
trembled because of his sinfulness, but he found in the Lord 
a deliverance from every fear. This modest but resolute 
man increased in the knowledge of Grod. " When Satan 
frightens me," said he, " by crying out : ' You have not done 
this or that, which God commands T forthwith the gentle 
voice of the Gospel consoles me, by saying : * What thou 
canst not do (and certainly thou canst do nothing), Christ 
has done and perfected.' Yes (continued the pious evange- 
list), when my heart is troubled because of my helplessness 
and the weakness of my flesh, my spirit is revived at the 
sound of these glad tidings : Christ is thy innocence I Clirist 
is thy righteousness! Christ is thy salvation I Thou art 
nothing, thou canst do nothing I Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega; Christ is the First and the Last; Christ is all 
things ; he can do all tfaings.§ All created things will for- 
sake and deceive thee ; but Christ, the innocent and righte- 
ous one, will receive and justify thee Yes! it is he," 

exclaimed Zwingle, "who is our righteousness, and the 

♦ Du freche Bestie &c. Bull. Chronik. 

f Ich pTonf^te Btreng wider des Pabsts Ablass Zw. 0pp. iL 

part i. p. 7. 

$ Und hat mich darin gesiftrkt : er welle mlr mit aller triiw byston. 
Ibid. 

§ ChristoB est innocentia tua ; Christus est justitia et puritas tna; 
Christus est salus tua ; tu nihil es, tu nihil potes ; Christus est A et A ; 
Christus est prora et puppis {the prow and ih§ siem): Qixistas «! 
'' ..Ibid. i. 207. 
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righteousness of all those who shall ever appear justified 
before the throne of God T 

In the presence of such truths, the indulgences fell oi 
themselves : Zwingle accordingly feared not to attack them. 
" No man/' said he, " can remit sins ; Christ, who is very 
God and very man, alone has this power.* Go ! buy indul- 
gences but be assured, that you are not absolved. Those 

who sell remission of sins for money, are the companions of 
Simon the magician, the friends of Balaam, and the ambas- 
sadors of Satan.'' 

Dean BuUinger, still heated by his conversation with the 
monk, arrived at Zurich before him. He came to lay his 
complaints* before the diet against this shameless merchant 
and his traffic. He found some envoys from the bishop who 
were there with the same motives, and made common cause 
with them. All promised to support him. The spirit that 
animated Zwingle pervaded the city. The council of state 
resolved to oppose the monk's entry into Zurich. 

Samson had reached the suburbs and alighted at an inn. 
He was preparing to mount his horse to make his solemn 
entry, and had already one foot in the stirrup, when deputies 
from the council appeared before him, offering him the hono- 
rary cup of wine as envoy from the pope, and informing him 
that he might dispense with entering Zurich. " I have 
something to communicate to the diet in the name of his 
holiness," replied the monk. This was a mere trick. It 
was agreed, however, to receive him ^ but as he spoke of 
nothing but papal bulls, he was dismissed after being com- 
pelled to withdraw the excommunication pronounced against 
the dean of Bremgarten. He quitted the hall fuming with 
anger, and soon after the pope recalled him to Italy. A 
waggon, drawn by three horses and laden with the money 
that his falsehoods had wrung from the poor, preceded him 
on those steep paths of the St. Gothard that he had crossed 
eight months before, without money or parade,'and burdened 
with only a few papers. -i- 

• Ni«i Chrifltas Jeans, Terut Deas ei ▼erne homo Zw. 0pp. i. 412. 

t Und fOhrt mit Ihrn ein threspendiger Schatz an Gelt, den er amtft 
Latfaen abgelogen hat. BuUinger Chronik. 
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B88 ZW1NQLE*8 LAUOLRS — ^THE BATHS, 

ITie Helretic diet showed more resolution than the Ger- 
man. It was because neither bishops nor cardinals had a 
•eat in it. And hence the pope, deprived of these supporters, 
acted more mildly towards Switzerland than towards Ger- 
many. But the affair of the indulgences, which played so 
important a part in the German, was merely an episode in the 
Swiss Reformation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Zwingle's Toils and Fatigue— The Baths of Pfeffers— The Moment of 
God— The Great Death— Zvnngle attacked by the Plague— His Adver- 
laries— His Friends— CouTalescence— General Joy— Eflfects of the Pes- 
tiloQOO— Myconius at Lucerne— Oswald encourages Zwingle— Zwinglo 
at Basle— Capito invited to Mentz— Hedio at Basle— The Unnatural 
Son— Preparations for the Struggle. 

Zwingle did not spare himself. Such gi-eat and continued 
toil called for relaxation, and he was ordered to repair to the 
baths of Pfeffers. ** Oh ! had I a hundred tongues, a hun- 
dred mouths, and a voice of iron, as Virgil says ; or rather 
had I the eloquence of Cicero, how could I express all that 
I owe to you, and the pain this sepanxtion causes me?''* 
Such were the parting words of Herus, one. of the pupils 
resident in his house, and who thus gave utterance to the 
feelings of all who knew Zwingle. He departed, and reached 
PfeflFers through the frightful gorge formed by the impetuous 
torrent of the Jamina. He descended into that infernal 
gulf, as Daniel the hermit terms it, and arrived at those 
baths, perpetually shaken by the fall of the torrent, and mois- 
tened by the spray of its broken waters. Torches were 
required to be burned at noon-day in the house where Zwin- 
gle lodged. It was even asserted by the inhabitants, that 
frightful spectres appeared sometimes amid the gloom. 
And yet even here he found an opportunity of serving his 

* Etiamsi mihi sint linguse centum, eint oraque centum, ferrea vox, ut 
Virgilius ait, aui potius Ciceroniana elootientia. Zw. Epp. p. 84. 
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THE MOMENT OF GOD. 339 

Master. His affability won the hearts of many of the inva- 
lids. Among their number was the celebrated poet, Philip 
Ingentinus, professor at Friburg, in Brisgau * who from that 
time became a zealous supporter of the Reformation. 

God was watching over his work, and designed to accele- 
rate it. Strong in frame, in character, and in talents, Zwingle, 
whose defect consisted in this strength, was destined to see 
it prostrated, that he might become such an instrument as 
God loves. He needed the baptism of adversity and infir- 
mity, of weakness and pain. Luther had received it in that 
hour of anguish when his cell and the long galleries of the 
convent at Erfurth re-echoed with his piercing cries. Zwingle 
was appointed to receive it by being brought into contact with 
sickness and death. There is a moment in the history of the 
heroes of this world, of such as Charles XII. or Napoleon, 
which decides their career and their renown ; it is that in 
which thehr strength is suddenly revealed to them. An ana- 
logons moment exists in the life of God's heroes, but it is in 
a contrary direction ; it is that in which they first recognise 
their helplessness and nothingness ; from that hour they re- 
ceive the strength of God from on high. A work like that 
of which Zwingle was to be the instrument, is never accom- 
plished by the natural strength of man ; it would wither im- 
mediately, like a tree transplanted in all its maturity and 
vigour. A plant must be feeble or it will not take root, and a 
grain must die in the earth before it can become fruitful. God 
conducted Zwingle, and with him the work that depended on 
him, to the gates of the sepulchre. It is from among the dry 
bones, the darkness, and the dust of death, that God is pleased 
to select the instruments by means of which he designs to 
scatter over the earth his light, regeneration, and life. 

Zwingle was hidden among those colossal rocks that encircle 
the furious torrent of the Jamina, when he was suddenly in- 
formed that the plague, or the great deaih^\ as it was called, 
had broken out at Zurich. It appeared in all its terror in 
the month of August, on St. Lawrence's day, and lasted till 

* Illie turn oomitatem tnam e sina aberrimo proflaentenif non inja* 
nude sam expertuB. Zw. £pp. p 119. 
t Der KTOsfe Tod. Bullinxor Chronik. 
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Candlemas, sweeping off two thousand five himdred inhalxt- 
ants. The young men who resided in Zwingle's house had 
quitted it immediately, in aceordance with the directions he 
had left hehind him. His house was deserted ; but it was his 
time to return to it. He hastily quitted Pfeffers, and reap- 
peared in the midst of his flock, which the malady had deci- 
mated; his younger brother Andrew, who had waited for him, 
he immediately sent back to Wildhaus, and from that hour 
devoted himself entirely to the victims of this frightful scourge. 
Every day he proclaimed Christ and his consolations to the 
sick.* His friends, delighted to see him unharmed amid so 
many deadly arrows,f experienced however a secret alarm. 
'' Do your duty,** said a letter from Basle, written by Conrad 
Brunner, who himself died of the plague a few months after- 
wards, " but at the same time remember to take care of 
your own life.** This caution came too late ; Zwingle was 
attacked by the plague. The great preacher of Switzerland 
lay stretched on a bed from which he seemed likely never to 
rise. His thoughts were turned inwards ; his eyes were di- 
rected to heaven. He knew that God had given him a sure 
inheritance, and venting the feelings of his heart in a hynm 
overflowing with unction and simplicity, of which, though 
we cannot transfer the antique and natural language, we will 
endeavour at least to exhibit its rhythm and litercd mean- 
ing,— he exclaimed : — 

Lo I at the door 

I hear death's knock It 
Shield me, O Lord, 

My strength and rock. 

* Ut in majori periculo sis, quod in die te noYO exponas, dnm iniisis 
ngrotos. Bollinger Clironik. p. 87. Chateanbriand had fozgotten this and 
a thousand similar facts, when he wrote that ** the protestant pastor aban- 
dons the necessitous on the bed of death, and ncTer risks his life in the 
midst of the pestilence." Essai sur la litt^rature Anglaise. 

f Plurimum gaudeo, te inter tot jactus telomm yersantem, Ulsesam, 
haotenos eyasisse. Ibid. 

:|: Ich mein der Tod, 
Syg an der Thiir, &o. Zw. 0pp. ii. part iL 270. 
In rendering this and the other specimens of poetry eoniained In this 
history, the translator has aimed solely at givhig a fmU^ful inmtcripi 
of the original. 
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The hand once nailed 
Upon the tree, 

Jesus, uplift — 
And shelter me. 

Wiliest thou, then, 

Death conquer me* 
In my noonday t 

So let it be I 

Oh ! may I die. 

Since I am thine ; 
Thy home is made 

For faith like mine. 

Meantime his disease increased in virulence ; his despairing 
friends beheld this man, the hope of Switzerland and of the 
Church, about to fall a prey to the tomb. His senses and his 
strength forsook him. His heart was dismayed, but he still 
found strength sufficient to turn towards God and to cry : — 

My pains increase : 

Lord, stand thou near. 
Body and soul 
■ Dissolve with fear. 

Now death is near. 

My tongue is dumh ; 
Fight for me, Lord. 

Mine hour is come I f 
See Satan's net 

Is o'er me tost— 
I feel his hand 

Must I be lost f 

His shafts, his voice 

Alarm no more. 
For here I lie 

Thy cross before. 

Canon Hoffman, sincerely attached to his creed, could not 
bear the idea of seeing Zwingle die in the errors which he 

* Willt du dann glych 

Tod haben mich 

In mitts der Tagen min 

So soil's willig sin. Zw. 0pp. ii. part iL 270. 
*t* Nun ist es um 

Min Zung ist stumm. 

* • * • * 

Darum ist Zyt 

Das du min stryt. Ibid. 27L r^r^^^^T^ 
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had preached. He called on the provost of the chapter, and 
said to him : '^ Think of the danger to, which his sonl is ex- 
posed. Has he not designated as innovators and fantastical 
all the doctors who have taught these three hundred and 
eighty years past and more — Alexander Hales, Bonaven- 
ture, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and all the 
canonists? Does not he maintain that their doctrines are 
mere visions, which they dreamt in their cowls within the 

walb of their cloisters ? Alas ! it would have been better 

for the city of Zurich had Zwingle ruined our vmtage and 

our harvest for many years I Now he is at death's door I 

entreat you to save his poor soul I" It would appear that the 
provost, who was more enlightened than the canon, did not 
think it necessary to convert Zwingle to Bonaventure and 
Albertus Magnus. He was left in peace. 

The city was filled with distress. The believers cried to 
God night and day, praying Him to restore their faithful pas- 
tor.* The alarm had spread from Zurich to the mountains 
of the Tockenburg. The pestilence had oiadc its appearance 
even on those lofty hills. Seven or eight persons had died 
in the village, among whom was a servant of Zwingle's bro- 
ther Nicholas. + No letter was received from the reformer. 
" Tell me," wrote young Andrew Zwingle, " in what state 
you are, my dear brother. The abbot and all our brothers 
salute thee." It would appear that Zwingle's parents were 
dead, from there being no mention of them here. 

The news of Zwingle*s malady, and even the report of his 
death, was circulated through Switzerland and Germany. 
" Alas I" exclaimed Hedio in tears, " the preserver of our 
country, the trumpet of the Gospel, the magnanimous herald 
of truth, is cut down in the flower and spring-tide of his 
life !"t When the news of Zwingle's decease reached Basle, 
the whole city resounded with lamentations and mourning. § 

* Alle GlauJiuge rufften Gott treuwillich an, dass er Ihren getreuwen 
Ilirten iirieder ufrichte. Bullinger Chronik. 

t Nicolao vero germano nostro etiam obiit serrus sans, attamen non 
in sedibas suis. Zw. Epp. p. 88. 

t Quis enim non doleat, publicam patrisQ salotem, tubam Eyangelii, 
magnanimum yeritatis baccinatorem langnere, intercidere. Ibid. p. 90. 

§ Hen quantam luotus, fatis Zwinglium concessisse, importiiniui ilk 
Biimer, sno Tehementi impetu divulgavit. Ibid. p. 91. 
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Yet the spark of life that still remained, began to bum more 
Iwdghtly. Although his frame was weak, his soul felt the 
unalterable conviction tliat God had called him to replace 
the candle of His Word on the empty candlestick of the 
Church. The plague had forsaken its victim, and Zwingle 
exclaims with emotion : — 

My God, my Sire, 

Heal'd by thy hand. 
Upon the earth 

Once more I stand. 

From guilt and sin 

May I be free ] 
My mouth shall sing 

Alone of thee ! 

The uncertain hour 

For me will come... 
0'erw1ielm*d perchance 

With deeper gloom.* 

It matters not t 

With joy ril bear 
My yoke, until 

I reach heayen's sphere.f 

At the beginning of November, as soon as he could hold 
a pen, Zwingle wrote to his family. This gave unutterable 
j^f to his friends,! particularly to his young brother Andrew, 
who himself died of the plague in the following year, and at 
whose death Ulrich wept and groaned (as he himself observes) 
with more than woman's sorrow.§ At Basle, Conrad Brun- 
ner, Zwingle's friend, and Bruno Amerbach, the celebrated 
printer, both young men, had died after three days' illness. 
* These words were strikingly fulfilled, twelve years later« on the 
blood-stained field of Cappel. 

t So will ich doch 
Den Trutz und Poch 
In diser Welt 
Tragen frolich 
Um widergelt. 
Although these three fragments of poetry bear dattf '* at the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of his malady," and express the sentiments 
Zwingle reaUy felt at these three periods, it is most probable that they 
were not put into the shape in which they have come down to us antU 
after his recoTery. See BuUinger Chronik. • 

X Inspectis tuis Uteris, incredibilis quidam sestus IsetitisB pectiu menm 
mbiit. Zw. Epp. p. 88. 
§ lyulatam et luctum plusquam femineum. Ibid. n. 155. 
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It was betieved in that city that Zwingle also had faHen. 
The university felt the deepest dejection. " Whom the 
gods love die young," said they.* But who can describe their 
delight when Collins, a student from Lucerne, and after him 
a merchant from Zurich, brought intelligence that Zwingle 
had escaped from the jaws of death !f The vicar of the 
Bishop of Constance, John Faber, that old friend of Zwingle's, 
who was subsequently his most violent antagonist, wrote to 
him : " Oh 1 my beloved Uhrich, what joy I feel at learning 
that you have been saved from the grasp of cruel death ! 
When you are in danger the christian commonwealth is 
threatened. The Lord has pleased to urge you by these 
trials to seek more earnestly for eternal life." 

This was indeed the aim of the trials by which God had 
proved Zwingle, and this end was obtained, but in a dif- 
ferent manner from thai imagined by Faber. This pesti- 
lence of 1519, which committed such frightful ravages in 
the north of Switzerland, was in the hands of God a power- 
ful means for the conversion of many souls.} But on no one 
did it exercise so powerful an influence as on Zwingle. The 
Gospel, which had hitherto been too much i-egarded by him 
as a mere doctrine, now became a great reality. He arose 
from the darkness of the sepulchre with a new heart. His 
zeal became more active ; his life more holy ; his preaching 
more free, more christian, and more powerful. This was 
the epoch of Zwingle's complete emancipation; hencefor- 
ward he consecrated himself entirely to God. But the Re- 
formation of Switzerland received a new life at the same 
time as the reformer. The scourge of God, the great d^aihj 
as it swept over these mountains and descended into its 
valleys, gave a holier character to the movement that was 
there taking place. The Reformation, as well as Zwingle, 
was baptized in the waters of affliction and of grace, and came 
forth purer and more vigorous. It was a memorable day in 
the counsels of God for the regeneration of this people. 

♦•0» ri 5i«) ptXiwrt, navi^Mtf TtXiorS. 2w. Epp. p. 90. 

t Edirifl te mortis fiiucibus feliciter ereptum negotiator quidam Ti«i 
rinus Ibid. p. 91. • -» -« 

t Ala die Pestilentz im Jahre 1519, in diesser Gegend gnussirte, vielo 
ne^n sich m einem boMem Leben. Georce Vitojlin. Ref. HibL 
FufliUn Beytr. It. 174. '»«*-» ««• ««•• 
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Zwingle derived fresh strength, of which he stood so much 
in need, from communion with his friends. To Myconius 
especially he was united by the strongest affection. They 
walked in reliance on each other, like Luther and Melancthon. 
Oswald was happy at Zurich. True, his position there was 
embarrassed, but tempered by the virtues of his modest wife. 
It was of her that Glarean said : " If I could meet with a 
young woman like her, I should prefer her to a king's 
daughter." Yet a faithful monitor often broke in upon the 
sweet affection of Zwingle and Myconius. It was the canon 
Xyloctect inviting Oswald to return to Lucerne, his native 
place. " Zurich is not your country," said he, " it is Lu- 
cemie I You tell me that the Zurichers are your friends ; I 
do not deny it. But do you know what will be the end 
of it ? Serve your country : This I would advise and 
entreat you, and, if I may, I would command you I"* 
Xyloctect, joining actions with words, procured his nomina- 
tion as head-master of the collegiate school at Lucerne. 
Oswald hesitated no longer; he saw the finger of God in 
this appointment, and however great the sacrifice, he re- 
solved to make it. Who could tell that he might not be an 
instrument in the hand of the Lord to introduce the doctrine 
of peace in the warlike city of Lucerne? But what a sad 
farewell was that of Zwingle and Myconius ! They parted 
in tears. " Your departure," wrote Uhrich to his friend 
shortly after, " has inflicted a blow on the cause I am de- 
fending, like that suffered by an army in battle-array when 
one of its wings is destroyed.f Alas! now I feel all the 
value of my Myconius, and how often, without my know- 
ing it, he has upheld the cause of Christ." 

Zwingle felt the loss of his friend the more deeply, as the 
plague had left him in a state of extreme weakness. " It 
has enfeebled my memory," wrote he on the 30th of Novem- 
ber 1519, " and depressed my spirits.** He was hardly con- 
valescent before he resumed all his duties. *^ But," said he, 

* Patriam oole, suadeo et obsecro, et, si hoc posBum, jabeo. Xylocteetus 
Myoonio. 

t Nam res mess, te abdunte, non sunt minus aceissD, qoam si ezeidtiii 
in prodnota sta&ti altera alaram abstergatur. Zw. Epp. p. SB, 
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346 OSWALD ENOOURAOES ZWINGLE. 

'^ when I am preaching, I often lose the thread of my dis- 
course. AU my limbs are oppressed with languor, and I am 
almost like a corpse." Besides this, Zwingle's opposition to 
indulgences had aroused the hostility of their partisans. 
Oswald encouraged his friend by the letters he wrote from 
Lucerne. Was not the Lord, at this very moment, giving 
a pledge of his support by the protection He afforded in 
Saxony to the powerful champion who had gained such sig- 
nal victories over Rome? " What is your opinion," said 

Myconius to Zwingle, " of Luther's cause? As for me, I 
have no fear either for the Gospel or for him. If God does 
not protect His truth, who shall protect it ? All that I ask 
of the Lord is, that He will not withdraw his hand from those 
who hold nothing dearer than his Gospel. Continue as you 
have begun, and an abundant reward shall be conferred upon 
you in heaven !" 

The arrival of an old friend consoled Zwingle for the de- 
parture of Myconius. Bunzli, who had been Ulrich's in- 
structor at Basle, and who had succeeded the Dean of Wesen, 
the reformer's uncle, visited Zurich in the first week of the 
year 1520, and Zwingle and he formed a project of going to 
Basle to see their common friends * Zwingle's sojourn in 
that city was not fruitless. " Oh ! my dear Zwingle," wrote 
John Glother not long after, " never can I forget you. I 
am bound to you for that kindness with which, during your 
stay in Basle, you came to see me, — me, a poor schoolmaster, 
an obscure man, without learning, merit, and of low estate ! 
You have won my affections by that gracefulness of manner, 
that ii^expressible suavity with which you subdue all hearts, 
— ^nay, even the stones, if I may so speak."t But Zwingle's 
old friends profited still more by his visit Capito, Hedio, and 
many others, were electrified by his powerful language ; and 
the former, commencing in Basle a work similar to that which 
Zwingle was carryingon in Zurich, began to explain the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, before an ever-increasing auditory. 
The doctrine of Christ penetrated and warmed their hearts. 

♦ Zw. Epp. pp. 103, 111. 

t Morum tuomm elegantia, suavitasqne iaoredibiUB, qoft omn«i tiU 
devincia, etiam lapides, tit sie dizerim. Ibid. p. 133. 
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The pcoj^e received it gladly, and hailed with acclamatioiis 
the revival of Christianity.* This was the dawn of the Re- 
fonnation ; and accordingly a conspiracy of priests and monks 
was soon formed against Capito. It was at this period that 
Albert, the youthful cardinal-archbishop of Mentz, desirous 
of attaching so great a scholar to his person, invited him 
to his court.f Capito, seeing the difficulties that were op- 
posed to him, accepted the invitation. The people were 
excited; their indignation was roused against the priests, 
and a violent commotion broke out in the city.| Hedio was 
thought of as his successor ; but some objected to his youth, 
and others said, " He is Capito's disciple !" " The truth 
stings,'^ said Hedio ; " it is not safe to wound tender ears by 
preaching it.§ But it matters not I Nothing shall make me 
swerve from the straight road." The monks redoubled their 
efforts: "Do not believe those," exclaimed they from the 
pulpit, " who tell you that the sum of christian doctrine is 
found in the Gospel and in St. Paul. Scotus has been more 
serviceable to Christianity thaa St. Paul himself! All the 
learned things that have been ever said or printed were 
stolen from Scotus. All that these hunters after glory have 
been able to do, is merely to add a few Greek or Hebrew 
words to obscure the whole matter." || 

The disturbance increased, and there was cause to fear 
that, after Capito's departure, the opposition would become 
still more powerful. "I shall be ahnost alone," thought 
Hedio ; — " I, a weak and wretched man, to struggle unaided 
with these pestilent monsters."^ In these circumstances he 
called to God for succour, and wrote to Zwingle : " Aninutte 
my courage by frequent letters. Learning and Christianity 
are now between the hammer and the anviL Luther has 
just been condemned by the universities of Louvain and 

* Renaflcenti Christianismo mirum qriam faveant. Zw. Epp. p. 1^. 

t Cardinalis illio inyitayit ampUssimw conditlonibas. Ibid. 

X Tamnltiia exoritur et maxima indignatio vulgi erga hfut. Ibid. 

§ Auriculas toneras mordaci radere vero, non iuqii« aoeo tatam «ti. 
Ibid. 

!l Sootnm plus profivisso rei ChristiansB quam ipsnin Paolnm qolo* 

quid eruditnm, fhratum ex Scoto Ibid. 

^ Cam pestflentissiinli monstris. Ibid. p. 12L 
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Cologne. If ever the Chuidi was in imminent danger, it is 
now."* 

Capito left Basle for Mentz on the 28th of April, and was 
sacceeded bj Hedio. Not content with the pablic assem- 
blies in the chnrch, where he continued the explanation of 
St Matthew, Hedio proposed in the month of June (as he 
writes to Luther) to hare prirate meetings in his house, for 
the more familiar communication of evangelical instruction 
to those who felt its necessity. This powerful means of 
edification in the truth and of exciting the interest and seal 
of believers for Divine things, could not fail, then as in all 
times, to arouse opposition among worldly minded peoj^e 
and domineering priests, both which classes, though from dif- 
ferent motives, are unwilling that God should be worshipped 
anywhere except within the boundary of certain walls. But 
Hedio was immovable. 

At the period when he was forming this good resolution 
at Basle, there arrived at Zurich one of those characters 
who, in all revolutions, are thrown up, like a foul scum, on 
the surface of society. 

The senator Grebel, a man highly respected in Zurich, 
had a son named Conrad, a youth of remarkable talents, 
a violent enemy of ignorance and superstition, which he at- 
tacked with the most cutting satire ; he was blustering and 
passionate, caustic and ill-natured in his speech; void of 
natural affection, dissipated, speaking loudly and fi^quently 
of his own innocence, and seeing nothing but evil in his 
neighbours. We mention him here, because he was after- 
wards destined to play a melancholy part. Just at this time, 
Vadian married one of Conrad's sisters. Tlie latter, who was 
studying at Paris, where his misconduct had rendered him 
incapable of walking, feeling a desire to be present at the 
marriage, suddenly (about the middle of June) appeared 
in the midst of his family. The poor father received his 
prodigal son with a kind smile, his tender mother with a 
flood of tears. Hie affection of his parents could not change 
his unnatural heart. His good but unhappy mother having 

* Si nnqnam imminebat perieolom, jam imminet. Zw. Epp. p. 121« 
17th March 1520. 
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some time afterwards been bronght to the verge of the graye, 
Conrad wrote to his brother-in-law Vadian : '^ My mother 
has recovered ; she is again ruler of the house ; she sleeps, 
rises, scolds, breakfasts, quarrels, dines, disputes, sups, and is 

always a trouble to us. She trots about, roasts and bakes, 
heaps and hoards, toils and wearies herself to death, and 
will soon bring on a relapse,"* Such was the man who some- 
what later presumed to domineer over Zwingle, and became 
notorious as one of the chiefs of the fanatical enthusiasts of 
the day. It may be that Divine Providence allowed such 
characters to appear at the epoch of the Reformation, to form \. 
a contrast by their very excesses with the wise, christian^ 
and regulated spirit of the reformers. 

Everything seemed to indicate that the battle between the 
Gospel and popery was about to begin. " Let us stir up the 
temporizers," wrote Hedio to Zwingle ; " the truce is broken. 
Let us put on our breastplates; for we shall have to fight 
against the most formidable enemies."^ Myconius wrote 
to Ulrich in the same strain ; but the latter replied to these 
warlike appeals with admirable mildness : " I would allure 
these obstinate men," said he, " by kindness and friendly 
proceedings, rather than overthrow them by violent contro- 
versy.J For if they call our doctrine (which is in truth not 
ours) a devilish doctrine, it is all very natural, and by this I 
know that we are really ambassadors from God. The devils 
cannot be silent in Christ's presence." 

• Sie regiert das Haus, schlaft, steht auf, zankt, friihstuckt, keift 

Simml. Samml. iv. ; Wirz, i, 76. 

t Armemus pectora nostra ! pugnandum erit contra teterrimos hostea. 
Zw. Epp. p. 101. 

X BeneTolentia honestoque obsequio potiue allici, quam animosa oppug- 
natione trahi. IMd. p. lOa. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Two Refomeiv— The Fall of Man— Expiation of the BCaa-God^ 
No Merit in Works— Objections refated— Power of Lore for Chiisl^ 
Election—Christ the sole Master— Effects of this Preaching— Dejeetion 
and Conrage— First Act of the Magistrate— Qinreh and State— Attaeka 
— Galster. 

Although Zwingle desired to follow a mild conrse, he did 
not remain inactive. After his illness, his preaching had 
become more profound and more vivifying. Upwards of 
two thousand persons in Zurich had received the Word of 
God in their hearts, confessed the evangelical doctrine, and 
were already qualified to announce it themselves.* 

Zwingle held the same faith as Luther, but a faith de- 
pendmg on deeper reasoning. In Luther it was all impulse ; 
in Zwingle, perspicuity of argument prevailed. We find in 
Luther's writings an internal and private conviction of the 
value of the cross of Jesus Christ to himself individually ; 
and this conviction, so full of energy and life, animates all 
that he says. The same sentiment, undoubtedly, is found 
in Zwingle, but in a less degree. He was rather attracted 
by the harmony of the christian doctrine : he admired it 
for its exquisite beauty, for the light it sheds upon the soul 
of man, and for the everlasting life it brings into the workL 
The one is moved by the heart, the other by the understand- 
ing ; and this is why those who have not felt by their own 
experience the faith that animated these two great disciples 
of the same Lord have fallen into the gross error of represent- 
ing one as a mystic and the other as a rationalist. Possibly, 
the one is more pathetic in the exposition of his faith, the 
other more philosophical; but both believe in the same 
truths. It may be true that they do not regard secondary 
questions in the same light ; but that faith which is one,— 

* Non enim soli sumus : Tigori pins dnobns millibuB permultomm eit 
ratlonalium, qui lac jam spiritoale sngentes Zw. Epp. p. 104. 
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that faith which renews and justifies its possessor, — that 
faith which no confession, no articles can express,— exists 
in them alike. Zwingle's doctrines hare been so often mis- 
represented, that it will not be irreleyant to glance at what 
he was then preaching to the people who daily thronged the 
cathedral of Zurich. 

In the fall of the first man Zwingle found a kejrto the 
history of the human race. '^ Before the fall," said he one 
day, " man had been created with a free will, so that, had 
he been vrilling, he might have kept the law ; his nature 
was pure *, the disease of sin had not yet reached him ; his 
life was in his own hands. But haying desired to be as 
God, he died...^..and not he alone, but all his posterity. 
Since then in Adam all men are dead, no one can recall them 
to life, until the Spirit, which is God himself, raises them 
from the dead."* 

The inhabitants of* Zurich, who listened eagerly to this 
powerful orator, were overwhelmed with sorrow as he un- 
folded before their eyes that state of sin in which mankind 
are involved ; but soon they heard the words of consolation, 
and the remedy was pointed out to them, which alone can 
restore man to life. " Christ, very man and very God," •{• 
said the eloquent voice of this son of the Tockenburg 
herdsman, ^' has purchased for us a never ending redemp- 
tion. For since it was the eternal God who died for us, 
his passion is therefore an eternal sacrifice, and everlastingly 
effectual to heal ; ) it satisfies the Divine justice for ever in 
behalf of all those who rely upon it vnth firm and unshaken 
faith. Wherever sin is," exclaimed the reformer, " death of 
necessity follows. Christ was without sin, and guile was 



* Qanm ergo omnea homines in Adamo mortni sunt donee per 

Spiritam et gratiam Dei ad yitam qoffi Deus est excitentnr. Zw. 0pp. i. 
203. This passage, and others we hare qaoted, or which we may hare 
occasion to quote, are taken from a work Zwingle published in 1523, and 
in which he reduced to order the doctrines he had been preaching for 
several years past.— Hie recensere ooepi (he says) qua eX Terbo Dei prse- 
dicavi. Ibid. p. 228. 

f Christus yerus homo et verus Deus Ibid. 206. 

X Dens enim setemus, qnnm sit qni pro nobis moritur, passionem ejus 
tttemam et perpetuo salntarem esse oportet. Ibid. 
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not found in his month ; and yet he died I .This death he 

fofieied in onr stead I He was willing to die that he might 
restore ns to life ; and as he had no sins of his own, the all- 

merciful Father laid ours upon him.* Seeing that the 

will of man," said the christian orator again, ^ had rebelled 
against the Most High, it was necessary for the re-establish- 
ment of eternal order and for the salvation of man, that the 
human will should submit in Christ's person to the Divine 
wilL'^f He would often remark that the expiatory death 
of Jesus Christ had taken place in behalf of believers, of the 
people of God4 

The souls that thirsted after salvation in the city of Zurich 
found repose at the sound of these glad tidings ; but there 
still existed in their minds some long-established errors which 
it was necessary to eradicate. Starting from the great truth 
that salvation b the gift of God, Zwingle inveighed power- 
fully against the pretended merit of human works. '' Since 
eternal salvation,** said he, '^ proceeds solely from the merits 
and death of Jesus Christ, it follows that the merit of our 
own works is mere vanity and folly, not to say impiety and 
senseless impudence.§ If we could have been saved by our 
own works, it would not have been necessary for Christ to 
die. All who have ever come to Grod have come to him 
through the death of Jesus Christ." || 

Zwingle foresaw the objections this doctrine would excite 
among some of his hearers. They waited on him and laid 
them before him. He replied to them from the pu^it: 
'' Some people, perhaps more dainty than pious, object that 
this doctrine renders men careless and dissolute. But of 
what importance are the fears and objections that the dainti- 
ness of men may suggest? Whosoever believes in Jesus 

* Mori Tolnit Qt nos yitn restitneret Zw. 0pp. L 204. 

t Neoeafle i^t ut volimtM hiimuub in ChriBto se dirina snbmit- 
tcnt Ibid. 

t Hostia est et lidtima, satiBfadons in sfteiniim pro peoeatis ontninm 
lldeliiim. Ibid. 263. Ezpmgaia peoeata nraltitudinia, hoc est, fldelis 
popnlL Ilnd.264. 

§ Seqnitnr meritam nostronxm opemm, nihil esBe qnam Tiaitatem et 
■tiiltitiam, ne dioam inqtietatem et ignorantem inapadenliam. Ilnd. 290. 

II Qootqnot ad Denm yenenint uiqnam, per jiortem Ghristi ad Denm 
Ibid. 
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Christ is assured that all that cometh from God is necessarily 
good. K, therefore, the Gospel is of God, it is good,* And 
what other power besides could implant righteousness, truth, 

and love among men?... God, most gracious, most 

righteous Father of all mercies,*' exclaimed he in a transport 
of piety, " with what charity Thou hast embraced .m, thine 

enemies!-}- With what lofty and unfailing hopes hast 

thou filled us, who deserved to feel nothing but despair I and 
to what glory hast thou called, in thy Son, our meanness 

and our nothingness t Thou wiliest, by this unspeakable 

love, to constrain us to return thee love for love!" 

Following out this idea, he proceeded to show that love to 
the Redeemer is a law more powerful than the command- 
ments. " The Christian," said he, " delivered from the law, 
depends entirely on Jesus Christ. Christ is his reason, his 
counsel, his righteousness, and his whole salvation. Christ 
lives and acts in him.j: Christ alone is his leader, and he 
needs no other guide." And then making use of a compari- 
son within the range of his hearers' intelligence, he added : 
" If a government forbids its citizens under pain of death to 
receive any pension or largess from the hands of foreigners, 
how mild and easy is this law to those who, from love to their 
country and their liberty, voluntarily abstain from so culpable 
an action ! But, on the contrary, how vexatious and oppres- 
sive it is to those who consult their own interest alone ! Thus 
the righteous man lives free and joyful in the love of righte- 
ousness, and the unrighteous man walks murmuring under 
the heavy burden of the law that oppresses him !" § 

In the cathedral of Zurich there were many old soldiers 
who felt the truth of these words. Is not love the most 
powerful of lawgivers ? Are not its commands immediately 
fulfilled ? Does not He whom we love dwell in our hearts, 
and there perform all that he has ordained ? Accordingly 
Zwingle, growing bolder, proclaimed to the people of Zurich 

* Certns est quod qnidquid ex Deo est, bonnm sit Si eigo Evan^ 
fimn ex Deo, bonnm est. Zw. 0pp. i. 208. 

i* Quanta earitate nos fares et perduelles Ibid. 207. 

t Turn enim totus a Christo pendet. Christus est ei ratio, consilinni, 
Justitia, innocentia et tota salus. Christus in eo vivit, in eo B|pt Ibid. 239 

§ Bonui Tir in amore justitiss liber e( laetna Tivit Ibid. 334. 
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that love to the Hedeemer was alone capable of impeUing a 
man to perform works acceptable to God. '< Works done out 
of Jesus Christ are worthless/' said the christian orator. 
^ Since every thing is done of him, in him, and by him, what 
can we lay claim to for ourselves? Wherever there is faith 
in God, there God is ; and wherever God abideth, there a 
zeal exists urging and impelling men to good works.* Take 
care only that Christ is in thee, and that thou art in Christ, 
and doubt not that then he is at work in thee. The life of 
a Christian is one perpetual good work which God begins, 
continues, and completes."-|- 

Deeply affected by the greatness of that love of God, which 
is from eve-rlasting, the herald of grace raised his voice in 
louder accents of invitation to irresolute and timid souls. 
" Are you afraid," said he, " to approach this tender Father 
who has .elected you ? Wliy has he chosen us of his grace? 
Why has he called us ? Why has he drawn us to him ? Is 
it that we should fear to approach him ?" J 

Such was Zwingle's doctrine : the doctrine of Christ him- 
self. " If Luther preaches Christ, he does what I am doing," 
said the preacher of Zurich ; " those whom he has brought 
to Christ are more numerous than those whom I have led. 
But this matters not : I will bear no other name than that 
of Christ, whose soldier I am, imd who alone is my chief. 
Never has one single word been written by me to Luther, 

nor by Luther to me. And why ? that it might be shown 

how much the Spirit of God is in unison with itself, since 
both of us, without any collusion, teach the doctrine of Christ 
with such uniformity." § 

Thus did Zwingle preach with courage and enthusiasm. || 
The vast cathedral could not contain the multitude of his 

* Ubi DeuB, illie cura est efe studittm, ad opera bona urgens et impel- 
lens Zw. 0pp. i. 213. 

+ Vita ergo pii hominis nihil aliad est, nisi perpetua qusdam et inde- 
fessa boni operatio, quam Dens incipit, duoit, et absolvit Ibid. 295. 

t i^uum ergo Deus pater nos elegit ex gratia sua, traxitque et TocaTit, 
our ad enm accedere non auderemus ! Ibid. 287. 

§ Quam concors sit spiritus Dei, dum nos tam procul dissiti, nibil ool- 
Indentes, tam concorditer Clhristi doctrinam docemus. Ibid. 276. 

jl Quam fortia sis in Qiristo praedicando. Zw. £pp. p. 160. 
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hearers. All praised God for the new Ufe that was begin- 
ning to reanimate the lifeless body of the Church. Many of 
the Swiss from every canton who came to Zurich either to 
attend the diet or for other motives, impressed by this new 
preaching, carried its precious seeds into all the valleys of 
their native country. A shout of rejoicing rose from every 
city and mountain. " Switzerland," wrote Nicholas Hageus 
from Lucerne to Zurich, "Switzerland has hitherto given 
birth to such as Brutus, Scipio, and Caesar; but she has 
hardly produced a man who really knew Jesus Christ, and 
who nourished our souls, not with vain disputes, but with 
the Word of God. Now that Divine Providence has given 
Switzerland a Zwingle for preacher and an Oswald Myco- 
nius for teacher, virtue and sacred learning are reviving 
among us. fortunate Helvetia I if at last thou wouldst 
rest from war, and, already illustrious by thy arms, become 
more illustrious still by righteousness and peace !"* — " There 
was a report," wrote Myconius to Zwingle, " that your voice 
could not be heard three paces off. But I see now that it 
was a falsehood, for all Switzerland hears you!"f — "Thou 
hast armed thyself with an intrepid courage," wrote Hedio 
from Basle ; " I wiU follow thee as far as I am able."} — " I 
have heard thee," wrote Sebastain Hofmeister of Schaflfhausen 
from Constance. " Would to God that Zurich, which is at 
the head of our happy confederation, were healed of its dis- 
ease, so that the whole body might be at length restored to 
health I"§ 

But Zwingle met with adversaries as well as admirers. 
" Why," said some, " does he busy himself with the affairs of 

Switzerland?" "Why," said others, "does he repeat the 

same things in every sermon?" In the midst of all this 
opposition, dejection often came over Zwingle's soul. Every- 
thing seemed in his eyes falling into confusion, and society 

* Helvetiam lon^e feliciorem, si tandem liceat te a bellia oonqtiies- 
oeio ! Zw. Epp. p. 128. 

f At yideo mendaciam esse, cum andiaris per totam Helyetiaiii. 
Ibid. p. 135. 

t Sequat te quoad potero Ibid. p. 134. 

§ Ut capite felicis patris nostrsD a morbo erepto, sanitas tandem in 
reliqua membra reciperetur. Ibid. p. 147. 
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to be on the eve of a general conynlsion.* He thought it 
impossible for any new truth to appear, without its antago- 
nistic error springing up immediately.-{* If any hope arose in 
his heart, fear grew up by its side. He soon, however, threw 
off his dejection. '^ The life of man here below is a continual 
war," said he ; " whoever desires to obtain glory must face 
the world, and like David force this haughty Goliath, so 
proud of his stature, to bite the dust. The Church," said 
he, as Luther had done, '^ was purchased by blood, and by 
blood must be restored.^ The more numerous are its im- 
purities, the more men like Hercules must we call up to 
cleanse these Augean stables.§ I am under no apprehen- 
sions for Luther," added he, " even should he be struck by 
the thunderbolts of this (Romish) Jupiter." || 

Zwingle had need of repose, and repaired to the waters of 
Baden. The priest of this town, formerly one of the pope's 
guards, a man of kindly disposition but of the greatest ignor- 
ance, had obtained his benefice by carrying the halberd. 
Faithful to his military habits, he used to pass the day 
and part of the night in jovial company, while his curate 
StUheli was indefatigable in performing all the duties of his 
charge.^ Zwingle sent for him and said : " I have need of 
Swiss helpers ;" and from that moment Staheli was his 
fellow-labourer. Zwingle, Staheli, and Luti subsequently 
pastor at Winterthour, lived under the same roof. 

Zwingle's devotion was not unrewarded. The Word of 
Christ, preached with so much energy, was destined to bear 
fruit. Many magistrates were gained over ; they had found 
in God's Word their consolation and their strength. Afflicted 
at seeing the priests, and above all the monks, uttering 
shamelessly from the pulpit whatever came into their heads, 

* Omnia snrsnni deorsumqne moTontur. Zw. Epp. p. 142. 

f Ut nihil proferre caput queat, cujus non contrarium e re/;ione emer- 
gat. Ibid. 

t Ecclesiam puto, nt Banguine parta est, ita sanguine instaurari. 
Ibid. p. 143. 

§ £o plures armabis Hercules qui fimum tot hactenus bourn efferant. 
Ibid. p. 144. 

R Etiamsi fulmine Joyib istius fyilminetur. Ibid. 

t Miso. Tig. fi. 679-696 ; Win. i. 78, 79. 
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the council published a decree ordering them to preach 
nothing in their sermons '^ that they had not drawn from 
the sacred fountains of the Old and New Testaments.*** It 
iTv^as in 1520 that the civil authority thus interfered for the 
first time in the work of the Reformation, acting as a 
chrii^tian magistrate (in the opinion of some), since it is the 
primary duty of th6 magistrate to defend the Word of God 
and to protect the dearest interests of the citizens ; — depriv- 
ing the Church of its liberty (in the opinion of otliers), sub- 
jecting it to the secular power, and giving the signal of that 
long train of evils which the union of Church and State has 
since engendered. We will not here decide on this great 
controversy, which in our own days is maintained with 
80 much warmth in many countries. It is sufficient for 
VLB to mark its origin at the epoch of the Eeformation. 
Bat there is still another thing to be pointed out ; the act of 
these magistrates was of itself an effect of the preachmg of 
the Word of God. The Reformation in Switzerland then 
emerged from simple individualities, and became a national 
work. Bom in the hearts of a few priests and learned men, 
it extended, rose up, and took its station on higher ground. 
Like the waters of the sea, it rose gradually, until it had 
covered a vast expanse. 

The monks were confounded : they had been ordered to 
preach the Word of God only, and most of them had never 
read it One opposition provokes another. This decree 
became the signal of the most violent attacks against the 
Reformation. Plots began to be formed against the priest 
of Zurich : his life was in danger. One day, as Zwingle 
and his curates were quietly conversing in their housQ, 
some citizens entered hastily, saying : " Have you strong 
bolts to your doors ? Be on your guard to-night." — ^** We 
often had such alarms as these," adds Staheli ; " but we 
were well armed,-}- and a patrol was stationed in the street 
to protect us." 

In other places recourse was had to still more violent 

* Vetmt eoB Senatos quicqoam pnedicare quod non ex sacramm litc^ 

ntrinsqne Testament! fontibus hansissent. Zw. Opp. iii. 28. 
tWurwarcnabergntiseruirtet. Mise. Tig. iL 681 ; Win. i. 884. 
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measures. An aged man of Schaffhausen, named Galster, 
possessing a just spirit* and a fervour rare at his age, and 
rejoicing in the light he had found in the Gospel, endea- 
voured to communicate it to his wife and children ; in his 
zeal, which may have been indiscreet, he openly attacked 
the relics, priests, and superstition with which his canton 
abounded. He soon became an object of hatred and terror 
even to his own family. The old man, anticipating evil de- 
signs, left his house broken-hearted, and fled to the neigh- 
bouring forests. Here he remained some days sustaining life 
upon what he could find, when suddenly, on the last night of 
the year 1520, torches flashed through the forest in every 
direction, and the shouts of men and the cry of savage 
dogs re-echoed through its gloomy shades. The council had 
ordered a grand chase in the forest to discover the wretched 
man. The hounds caught their prey. The unhappy Galster 
was dragged before the magistrate, and summoned to abjure 
his Oeiith ; as he contini^ed steadfast, he was beheaded.* 



CHAPTER X. 

A new Combatant — The Reformer of Berne— Zwingle eaofmngOB 
Haller — The Grospel at Lucerne — Oswald persecuted — Zwinicle** 
Preaching— Henry. BuUinger and Gerold of Knonau— Bubli at Baslo 
— The Chaplain of the Hospital— War in Italy— Zwingle protests 
against the Capitulations. 

The year thus inaugurated by this bloody execution had 
hardly begun, when Zwingle received a visit at Zurich from 
a young man about twenty-eight years of age, of tall 
stature, and whose exterior denoted candour, simplicity, and 
diffidence.f He introduced himself as Berthold Haller, and 
on hearing his name Zwingle embraced the celebrated 
preacher of Berne with that affability which imparted such 

♦ Wins. i. 610 ; Sebast. Wagner, von Kirchhofer, p. la 
t Animi tui candorem simplicem et simpliGitatem caii< 
bao toa pusiUa quidem epistola Zw. Epp. p. 186» 
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a charm to his manners. Haller was bom at Aldingcn in 
"Wurtemberg * and had studied first at Rotwyl under Ru- 
bellus, and next at Pforzheim, where Simmler was his pre- 
ceptor and Melancthon his fellow-pupil. The Bernese had 
about that time resolved on attracting literary men to their 
republic, which had already become so famous by its feats 
of arms. Rubellus and Berthold, who was then only twenty- 
one years old, repaired thither. Subsequently Haller was 
named canon and shortly after preacher of the cathedral. 
The Gospel taught by Zwingle had reached Berne ; Haller 
believed, and from that hour desired to see the mighty man 
whom he already respected as a father. He went to Zurich, 
where Myconius had announced him. Thus did Haller and 
Zwingle meet. Haller, a mah of meek disposition, confided 
to Zwingle all his trials ; and Zwingle, the strong man, in- 
spired him with courage. " My soul,*' said Berthold to 

Zwingle one day, "is overwhelmed; I cannot support 

such unjust treatment. I am determined to resign my pul- 
pit and retire to Basle, to employ myself wholly, in Wittem- 
bach's society, with the study of sacred learning." " Alas T' 
replied Zwingle, " and I too feel discouragement creep over 
♦ me when I see myself unjustly assailed ; but Christ awakens 
my conscience by the powerful stimulus of his terrors and 
promises. He alarms me by saying: Whosoever shall he 
cLshamed of me before men^ of him shall I he ashamed hefore 
my Father ; and he restores me to tranquillity by adding : 
Whosoever shall confess me hefore men, him also will I con~ 
fess hefore my Father. my dear Berthold, take courage I 
Our names are written in imperishable characters in the 
annals of the citizens on high.f I am ready to die for Christ. J 

Oh! that your fierce bear-cubs," added he, "would 

hear the doctrine of Jesus Christ, then would they grow 
tame.§ But you must undertake this duty with great gentle- 

* Ita ipse in Uteris MS. «r. J. Hott. iii. 54. 

+ Scripta tamen habeatur in fastis supemormn civium. Zw. Epp. 
p. 186. 

t Ut mori pro Christo non usque adeo detrectem apud me. Ibid. p. 187. 

§ Ut ursi tui ferociusculi, audita Christi doctrina, mansuescere inci- 
piant. Ibid. The reader will remember that a bear figures in the shield 
of Berne. 
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ness, lest they should turn roond foriouslyy and rend you in 
pieces," Haller's courage revived. " My soul," wrote he to 
Zwingle, '^ has awakened from its slumber. I must preach 
the Gospel. Jesus Christ must be restored to this city, 
whence He has been so long exiled."* Thus did the flame 
that glowed so brightly in Zwingle's bosom rekindle that of 
Berthold, and the timid Haller rushed into the midst of the 
savage bears, who, grinding their teeth (says Zwingle), 
sought to devour him. 

It was in another quarter, however, that the persecution 
was to break out in Switzerland. The warlike Lucerne stood 
forward as an adversary armed cap-a-pie and lance in rest. 
The military spirit prevailed in this canton, the advocate of 
foreign service, and the leading men of the capital Imit their 
brows whenever they heard one word of peace calculated to 
restrain their warlike disposition. When Luther's works 
reached this city, some of the inhabitants began to read them, 
and were struck with horror. They appeared to have been 
penned by the hand of a demon; their imagination took 
fright, their eyes wandered, and they fancied their cham- 
bers were filled with devils, surrounding and gazing upon 

them with a sarcastic leer.f They hastily closed the^ 

volume and flung it aside in terror. Oswald, who had heard 
of these singular visions, never spoke of Luther, except to 
his most intimate friends, and was content simply to an- 
nounce the Gospel of Christ. Yet notwithstanding this mo- 
deration, loud cries were heard in the city : " We must bum 

Luther and the schoolmaster (Myconius)!"t " I am 

assailed by my adversary, like a ship in a hurricane at sea," 
said Oswald to one of his friends.§ One day at the begin- 
ning of the year 1520, he was suddenly called before the 
council. " You are enjoined," said they, •* never to read 

* Donee Ghristam, cacuUatis nugis longe a nobis ezulem pro viziU 

restituerim. Zw. £pp. p. 187. 

f Dam Lnthenim semel legerini, ut putarent stnbeUam saam plenam 
esse dsemonibus. Ibid. 137. 

t Clamatar hie per totam ciTitatem : Lntherum eomborendom el Indi 
magistrum. Ibid. 153. 

§ Non aliter me impeUu&t qnam procells marina navem •.Kn i ia ^ , 
Ibid. 15&. 
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Ltdbfit's w<^ks to yonr pnpils, never to mentioii him b^oie 
them, and never even to thkik of hun.*^ The lords of Lu- 
cerne presumed, it will be seen, to extend their jurisdiction 
very widely. Shortly after this, a preacher declaimed from 
the pulpit against heresy^ All the assembly was moved ; 
every eye was turned on Oswald, for who could the preacher 
have had in view but him ? Oswald remained quietly in his 
place, as if the matter did not concern him. But on leaving 
the church, as he was walking with his fnend the Canon 
Xyloctect, one of the councillors, who had not yet recovered 
from his agitation, passed near them. '^ Well I you disciples 
of Luther," said he angrily, " why do you not defend your 
master?" They made no reply. " I live," said Myconius, 
'' in the midst of savage wolves ; but I have this consolation, 
that most of them have lost their teeth. They would bite if 
they could; but as they cannot, they merely howL" 

The senate was call^ together, for the tumult among the 
people kept increasing. '^ He is a Lutheran!" said one of 
the councillors. ^' He is a teacher of novelties !" said an^ 

other. " He is a seducer ofyouth," said a third. "Lethim 

appear I let him appear I" cried all The poor schoolmaster 
came before them, and heard fresh menaces and prohibitions. 
His simple spirit was wounded and depressed. His gentle wife 
could only console him by her tears. '' Every one is against 
me,*' exclaimed he in his anguish. '< Assailed by so many 
tempests, whither shall I turn, or how shall I escape them ?... 
If Christ were not with me, I should long ago have fallen 

beneath theii: blows."f " What matters it whether Lucerne 

will keep you or not?" wrote Dr. Sebastian Hofineister, in a 
letter dated from Constance, " The earth is the Lord's. Every 
country is the home of the brave. Even were we the vilest of 
men, our cause is just, for we teach the Gospel of Christ." 

Whilst the truth thus met widi so many obstacles at Lu- 
cerne, it was triumphant at Zurich. Zwingle laboured un- 
ceasingly. Desirous of meditating on the whole of Scripture 
in the original languages, he applied himseK diligently to the 
study of Hebrew under the direction of John Boschenstein, 

* Imo ne in mentem earn admittarem. Zw. Epp. p. US. 
t 61 Chrfstna non asset* Jun olim defedssrai. Ibid. p. 160. 
tOL. IL IC n ] 
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Beuchlin's pnpiL But his object in studying the Scriptures 
was to preach them. On Fridays, the peasants who came in 
crowds, bringing their produce to the market of the city, 
showed great eagerness for the Word of God. To satisfy 
their wants, Zwingle had begun, in the month of December 
1520, to expound the Psahns ev^ market-<[ay, preparing his 
sermon by previous meditation on each particular text The 
reformers always ccmibined learned pursuits with their prac- 
tical labours : these labours were their end, &eir studies 
were but the means. They were not less zealous in the 
closet than before the people. The union of learning and 
love is a characteristic feature of this epoch. With reference 
to his Sunday preachings, Zwingle, after having expounded 
the life of our Lord accor^ng to St. Matthew, proceeded to 
show, by explaining the Acts of the Apostles, how the doc- 
trine of Christ had been propagated. £[e next set forth 
the rule of a christian life, as inculcated in the Epistles to 
Timothy ; he made use of the Epistle to the Galatians to 
combat doctrinal errors, and combined with it the two Epistles 
of Peter, to demonstrate to the contemners of St. Paul how the 
same spirit animated both these apostles ; he conchided with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that he mt^t explain to their 
fullest extent all the blessings which flow from the gift ol 
Jesus Christ, the great high-priest of the Christian. 

But Zwingle did not confine himself to adult men alone ; 
be endeavoured to kindle in the young also a sacred fire by 
which they should be animated. One day in the year 1521, 
as he was engaged in his closet studying the Facers of the 
Church, extracting the most remarkable passages, and care- 
fully classifying them in a thick volume, he saw a young 
man enter whose features strongly interei^ted him.* It was 
Henry Bullinger, who, having returned from Germany, had 
come to see him, impatient to know that teadier of his 
native land whose name was akeady celebrated in Christen- 
dom, The handsome youth fixed his eyes successively on 
the reformer and his books, and felt a call to foUow Zwingle's 

* Ich hah h^ Im ein gross Bnch gesehen, Zecorum emnmunium ; ala 
idh by Ihmiraas, anno 1521, 4ozi]men er Sententiiu and IhffwuUa Pairum^ 
flynig J«da8 Ml MineBi ort yen»iidmet. BalUnger Chrosik. 
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-example. The latter welcomed him with that cordiality which 
i?von every heart. This first visit had a powerful influence 
over the whole life of the student, after he had returned 
to his father's hearth. Another young man had also gained 
Zwingle's affection ; this was Grerold Meyer von Knonau. His 
mother, Anna Reinhardt, who subsequently occupied an im- 
portant place in the life of the reformer, had been a great 
beauty, and was still distinguished by her virtues. A young 
man of noble family, John Meyer von Knonau, who had been 
brought up at the court of the Bishop of Constance, to whom 
he was related, had conceived an ardent affection for Anna ; 
but she belonged to a plebeian family. The elder Meyer von 
Knonau had refused his consent to their union, and disin- 
herited his son after the marriage. In 1513, Anna was left a 
widow with one son and two daughters, and she now lived 
solely for the education of the poor orphans. Their grand- 
father was inexorable. One day, however, the widow's ser- 
vant took young Gerold out with her, a lively and graceful 
boy, then only three years old, and as she stopped with him 
in the fish-market, the elder Meyer, who chanced to be at the 
window,* noticed him, watched every movement, and asked 
to whom this beautiful child, so buoyant with life and fresh- 
ness, belonged. " It is your son's," was the reply. The old 
man's heart was touched — the ice was melted — everything 
was forgotten, and he clasped in his arms the wife and the 
children of his son. Zwingle had become attached as if he 
were his own child to the young, noble, and courageous 
Gerold, who was destined to expire in the flower of his age 
at the reformer's side, his hand upon the sword, and sur-> 
rounded, alas I by the dead bodies of his enemies. Thinking 
that Gerold could not find in Zurich sufficient resources for 
study, Zwingle in 1521 sent him to Basle. 

The young Von Knonau did not find Hedio, Zwingle's fiiend, 
in that city. As Capito was obliged to accompany the Arch- 

* LU^et des Kindts GrMSvaier zum f &nflter U9s,und ersach das Kind in 

derFischor-branten (Kufe),sofi^ch(fri8oh)and frolichsitzen Archives 

des Meyer de Knonau, quoted in a notice of Anna Reinhardt, Erlangen» 
1835, by M. Gerold Meyer Ton Knonau. T am indebted to the kindness 
of this friend for the ehioidation of several obscure passage! in th« lif^ 
ofZwinjcle 
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bishop Albert to the ooroBati<m of Chaxles y^ he had engaged 
Hedio to rapply hb place at Mentz. Bask thus successiTefy 
loBt her most laithM preachers ; the Church seemed aban- 
doned, but other men appeared. Four thousand hearers 
crowded the church of Wflliam Rubli, priest of St Alban's. 
He attacked the doctrine of the mass, purgatory, and the in- 
vocation of saints. But this man, who was turbulent and 
greedy of public applause, inyeighed agamst error rather 
than contended for the truth. On the festival of Corpus 
Christi he jomed the great procession, but instead of the 
relics, which it was customary to parade through the streets, 
there was carried before him a copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
handsomely bound, and with this inscription in large letters: 
'^ The Bible ; this is the true relic, all others are but dead 
men's bones.'' Coura^ adorns the servant of Gk>d : osten- 
tation disfigures him. The work of an evangelist is to preach 
the Bible, and not to make a pompous display of it. The 
enraged priests accused Rubli before the council A crowd 
immediately filled the square of the Cordeliers. " Protect 
our preacher," said the citizens to the council Fifty ladies 
of distinction interposed in his favour, but Rubli was com- 
pelled to leave Basle. Somewhat later he was implicated, 
like Grebel, in the fanatical disorders of the time. As the 
Reformation was evolved, it everywhere rejected the chaflf 
that was mixed up with the good giain. 

At this time, from the lowliest of chapels was heard an 
humble voice distinctly proclaiming the Gospel doctrines. It 
was that of the youthful Wolfgang Wissemburger, the son 
of a councillor of state, and chaplain to the hospital. All 
the inhabitants of Basle who felt new desires, experienced a 
deeper aflGection for the meek chaplain than they had for the 
haughty Rubli himself. Wolfgang began to read mass in 
German. The monks renewed their clamours; but this 
time they failed, and Wissemburger was enabled to continue 
preaching the Gospel ; " for," says an old chronicler, " he 
was a citizen and his father a councillor."* This first suc- 
cess of the Reformation at Basle was an omen of still greater. 

* DieweU er ein Burger war imd sein Yater dea Baths. lUdoUa 
Riff's Chronik. 
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At the same time, it was of much importance to the progress 
of the work throughout the confederation. Zurich was not 
alone. The learned Basle began to be charmed at the sound 
of the new doctrine. The foundations of the new temple 
were extending. The Reformation in Switzerland was at- 
taining a higher stage of development, m 

Zurich was, however, the centre of the movement. But 
in the year 1521, important political events, that grieved 
Zwingle's heart, in some measure diverted men's minds from 
the preaching of the Gospel. Leo X., who had offered his 
alliance simultaneously to Charles V. and Francis L, had at 
length decided for the emperor. The war between these two 
rivals was about to burst forth in Italy. " The pope shall 
have nothing left but his ears," said the French general 
Lautrec* This ill-timed jest increased the pontiflTs anger. 
The King of France claimed the support of the Swiss can- 
tons, which, with the exception of Zurich, were in alliance 
with him : his call was obeyed. The pope flattered himself 
with the hope of engaging Zurich in his cause, and the 
Cardinal of Sion, who was always intriguing, in full confi- 
dence in his dexterity and eloquence, hastened to this city to 
procure soldiers for his master. But he met with a resolute 
opposition from his old friend Zwingle. The latter was 
indignant at the thought of seeing the Swiss sell their blood 
to the foreigner; his imagination already conjured up the 
sight of the Zurichers under the standards of the pope and 
the emperor crossing their swords in the plains of Italy with 
the confederates assembled under the banner of France; and 
at this fratricidal picture his patriotic and christian soul 
thrilled with horror. He thundered from the pulpit : " Will 
you," exclaimed he, "tear in pieces and destroy the con- 
federation ?f We hunt down the wolves that ravage our 

flocks, but we make no resistance to those who prowl around 

us to devour men! It is not without reason that the 

mantles and the hats they wear are red ; shake these gar- 

♦ Disse che M. di Lutrech et M. de rEscu hayia ditto che *1 Toleva che 
le recchia del papa fasse la major parte retasse di la so persona. 
Gradenigo, the Venetian ambassador at Rome, MS. 1523. 

t Sagt wie es ein fromme Eidtgnosschafft zertrennen und umbkehien 
wiirde. Bull. Chronik. 
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ments, and down will fall ducats and crowns ; bat if yon 
wring them, you will see them dripping with the \Aood of 
your brothers, your fathers^ your sons, and your dearest 

friends r* In vain did Zwingle raise his manly voice. 

The cardinal with his red hat succeeded, and two thousand 
seven hundred Zttrichers departed under the command of 
George Berguer. Zwingle*s heart was wrung. His influ- 
ence was not, however, lost. For many years after the ban- 
ners of Zurich were not unfolded and carried through the 
gates of the city in behalf of foreign princes. 



CHAPTER XL 

Zwingle opposes Human Traditions— Ck>inmotioii dnring Lent— Truth 
triumphs anudst Opposition— The Bishop's Deputies — Accusation be- 
fore the Clergy and the Council — Appeal to the Great Council — The 
Coadjutor and Zvringle— Zwingle's Reply— Decree of -the Great Coandi 
—Posture of Affibirs— Hoffman's Attack. 

Wounded in his feelings as a citizen, Zwingle devoted him- 
self with fresh zeal to the preaching of the Gospel His 
sermons increased in energy. " I will never cease labouring 
to restore the primitive unity of the Church of Christ," said 
he.f He began the year 1522 by showing the. difference 
between the precepts of the Gospel and those of men. When 
the season of Lent came round, he preached with still greater 
vigour. After having laid the foundations of the new build- 
ing, he was desirous of sweeping away the rubbish of the 
old. " For four years," said he to the crowd assembled in 
the cathedral, " you have eagerly received the holy doctrine 
of the Gospel. Glowing with the fire of charity, fed with 
the sweets of the heavenly manna, it is impossible you can 

* Sie tragen billig rothe hilt und mSntel, dan schute man sie, so fallen 
Cronen und Dug^ten heraus, winde man sie, so riint deines Brudeis, 
Vaters, Sohns und guten Freunds Blut heraus. Bull. ChronO:. 

f Ego yeterem Christi Ecclesise unitatem instaurare nondesinam. Zw. 
Opp. iii. 47. 
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HOW find any savour in the wretched nutriment of human 
traditions."* And then attacking the compulsory abstinence 
from meat at certain seasons, he exclaimed with his artless 
eloquence : '^ There are some who maintain that to eat 
meat is a fault, and even a great sin, although God has 
never forbidden it, and yet they think it not a crime to sell 
human flesh to the foreigner, and drag it to slaughter !"f 
...... At this daring language the partisans of the military 

capitulations, who were present in the assembly, shuddered, 
with indignation and anger, and vowed never to forget it. 

While Zwingle was preaching thus energetically, he still 
continued to say mass ; he observed the established usages 
of the Church, and even abstained from meat on the ap- 
pointed days. He was of opinion that the people should be 
enlightened previously. But there were some turbulent 
persons who did not act so prudently. Rubli, who had 
taken refuge at Zurich, permitted himself to be led astray 
by an extravagant zeal. The former curate of Saint Alban^s, 
a Bernese captain, and Conrad Huber, a member of the great 
council, were accustomed to meet at the house of the latter 
to eat meat on Friday and Saturday. On this they greatly 
prided themselves. The question of fasting engrossed every 
mind. An inhabitant of Lucerne having come to Zurich, 
said to one 6f his friends in this city : " You worthy con- 
federates of Zurich are wrong in eating meat during Lent.*' — 
The Zuricher replied : " You gentlemen of Lucerne, however, 
take the liberty to eat meat on the prohibited days.*' — *^ We 
have purchased it from the pope." — *^ And we, from the 

butcher If it be an affair of money, one is certainly as 

good as the other." J The council having received a com- 
plaint against the transgressors of the ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances, requested the opinion of the parish priest. Zwingle 
replied that the practice of eating meat every day was not 
blamable of itself; but that the people ought to abstam from 
doing so until a competent auUiority should have come to 

* Gostum non aliqais humanaxum traditionom cibos Tobifl arridere 
potaerit. Zw. 0pp. i. 2. 

t Aber menschenfleisch yerkoufen und ze Tod echlahiejiu Zw. Oppb 

iLpartU.p.301. 

t So haben wit's Ton dem Metzger erkanflt Bull; Chronik. 
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some decision on the matter. The other members of the 
clergy concurred in his sentiments. 

The enemies of the truth took advantage of this fortunate 
circumstance. Their influence was declining; the rictory 
would remain with Zwingle, unless they made haste to 
strike some vigorous blow. They importuned the Bishop of 
Constance. " Zwingle," exclaimed they, " is the destroyer 
and not the keeper of the Lord^s fold."* 

The amotions Faber, Zwingle's old friend, had just re- 
turned from Rome full of fresh zeal for the papacy. From 
the inspirations of this haughty city were destined to 
proceed the first religious troubles in Switzerland. A de- 
cisive struggle between the evangelical truth and the re- 
presentatives of the Roman pontiff was now to take place. 
Truth acquires its chief strength in the attacks that are 
made upon it. It was under the shade of opposition and 
persecution that Christianity at its rise acquired the power 
that eventually overthrew all its enemies. At the epoch 
of its revival, which forms the subject of our history, it 
was the will of God to conduct His truth in like manner 
through these rugged paths. The priests then stood up, as 
in the days of the apostles, against the new doctrine. With- 
out these attacks, it would probably have remained hidden 
and obscure in a few faithful souls. But God was watching 
the hour to manifest it to the world. Opposition opened 
new roads for it, launched it on a new career, and fixed the 
eyes of the nation upon it. This 0{^sition was like a gust of 
wind, scattering the seeds to a distance, which would other- 
wise have remained lifeless on the spot where they had 
fallen. The tree, that was destined to shelter the people of 
Switzerland, had been deeply planted in her valleys, but 
storms were necessary to strengthen its roots and extend its 
branches. The partisans of the papacy, seeing the fire 
already smouldering in Zurich, rushed forward to extinguish 
it, but they only made the conflagration fiercer and more 
extensive. 

In the afternoon of the 7th of April 1522, three eccle- 

* OTilis dominid populfttor ease, non custos aut nwtor. Zw. Omk 
iU.28L 
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fiiastical deputies from the Bishop of C!onstance entered 
Zurich • two of them had an austere and angry look ; the 
third appeared of miMer disposition; they were Melchior 
Battli, the bishop's coadjutor, Doctor Brendi, and John 
Vanner, preacher of the cathedral, an eyangelical man, and 
who preserved silence during the whole of the business.* 
It was already dark when Luti ran to Zwingle and said : 
" The bishop's commissioners have arrived ; some great blow 
is preparing ; all the partisans of the old customs are stirring. 
A notary is summoning all the priests for an early meeting 
to-morrow in the hall of the chapter." 

The assembly of the clergy accordingly took place on the 
following day, when the coadjutor rose and delivered a speech 
which his opponents described as haughty and violent ;f 
he studiously refrained, however, from uttering Zwingle's 
name. A few priests, recently gained over to the Gospel, 
were thunderstruck ; their pallid features, their silence, and 
their sighs betrayed their total loss of courage.^: Zwingle now 
stood up and answered in a manner that effectually silenced 
his adversaries. At Zurich, as in the other cantons, the 
most violent enemies of the new doctrine were to be found in 
the Smaller Council. The deputation, worsted before the 
clergy, laid their complaints before the magistrates ; Zwingle 
was absent, and accordingly they had no reply to fear. The 
result appeared decisive. They were about to condenm the 
Gospel without its defender being heard. Never had the 
Reformation of Switzerland been in greater danger. It was 
on the point of being stifled in its cradle* The councillors who 
were friendly to Zwingle, then appealed to the jurisdiction 
of the Great Council ; this was the only remaining chance of 
safety, and God made use of it to save the cause of the Gospel 

♦ Zw. 0pp. iii. 8.— J. J. Hottin^er, iii. 77.— Kuchat, i. 134, 2d edition, 
and others say, that Faber headed this deputation. Zwingle names 
the three deputies, but does not mention Faber. These writers haye 
probably confounded two different of&ces of the Roman hierarchy, those 
of coadjutor and of yicar*jp;eneral. 

t Erat tota oratio yehemens et stomacfai superciliiqne plena. Zw. 
0pp. Iii. 8. 

t Infirmos quosdam nnper Christo lucrifiuitos saoerdotev effensM ea 
fsntiiem, ex tacitis palloribus ac tospiriis. Ibid. 9. 
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The Two Hundred were convened. The partisans of the 
papacy made every exertion to prevent Zwingle's adniis»oa; 
he straggled hard to obtain a hearing, knocking at every 
door, and leaving not a stone unturned,* to use his own 
expression ; but in vain ! " It is impossible," said the bur- 
gomasters ; ^' the council has decided to the contrary." — 
" Upon this," says Zwingle, " I remained tranquil, and with 
de^ sighs laid the matter before Him who heareth the groans 
of the captive, beseeching him to defend his GospeL"f The 
patient and submissive expectation of the servants of Grod 
has never deceived them. 

On the 9th (rf April, the Two Hundred met " We desire 
to have our pastors here," immediately said the friends of the 
Beformation who belonged to it. The Smaller Council re- 
sisted : but the Great Council decided that the pastors should 
be present at the accusation, and even reply if they thought 
fit. The deputies of Constance were first introduced, and 
next the three priests of Zurich ; Zwingle, Engelhard, and 
the aged Roeschli. 

After these antagonists, thus brought face to face, had 
scrutinized each other's appearance, the coadjutor stood up. 
" If his heart and head had only been equal to his voice," 
says Zwingle, " he would have excelled Apollo and Orpheus 
in sweetness, and the Gracchi and Demosthenes in power." 

'' The civil constitution," said this champion of the papacy, 
'' and the christian faith itself are endangered. Men have 
recently appeared who teach novel, revolting, and seditious 
doctrines." At the end of a long speech, he fixed his 
eyes on the assembled senators, and said, " Bemain in the 
Church! — ^remain in the Church I — Out of it no one can be 
saved. Its ceremonies alone are capable of bringing the 
simple to a knowledge of salvation ;} and the shepherds of 
the flock have nothing more to do than explain their mean- 
ing to the people." 

* Frnstra diu movi omnem lapidem. Zw. 0pp. vi, 9, 

t Ibi ego qniescere ac suspiiiis rem ageire ccepi apud earn qui audit 

gemitum oompeditomm. Ibid. 
t Unicas esse per qnas simplioes ohristiaiu ad agnitionem mlntis in- 

duoerentnr. Ibid. 10. 
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As soon as the coadjutor had finished his speech^ he pre- 
I>ared to leaye the council-room with his colleagues, wh^ 
Zwingle said earnestly : '^ Most worthy coadjutor, and you, 
his companions, stay, I entreat you, until I have yindlcated 
myself." 

The Coadjutor. — ^^ We have no commission to dispute 
with any one." 

ZwiNGLE. — " I have no wish to dispute, but to state fear^ 
iessly what I have been teaching up to this hour." 

The Bubgomaster Boust, addressing the deputation from 
Constance. — " I beseech you to listen to the reply the pastor 
desires to make." 

The Coadjotor.—t" I know too well the man I have to 
deal with. Ulrich Zwingle is too violent for any discussion 
to be held with him." 

ZwiKGLE. — " How long since has it been customary to ac- 
cuse an innocent man with such violence, and then refuse to 
hear his defence ? In the name of our common faith, of the 
baptism* we have both received, of Christ the author of salva- 
tion and of life, listen to me.* If you cannot as deputies, at 
least do so as Christians." 

After firing her guns in the air, Rome was hastily retreat- 
ing from the field of battle. The reformer wanted only to be 
heard, and the agents of the papacy thought of nothing but 
running away. A cause thus pleaded was already g^ed 
by one side and lost by the other. The Two Hundred could 
no longer contain their indignation ; a murmur was heard in 
the assembly ;f again the burgomaster entreated the deputies 
to remain. Abashed and speechless, they returned to their 
places, when Zwingle said ; — 

'' llie reverend coadjutor speaks of doctrines that are sedi- 
tious and subversive of the civil laws. Let him learn that 
Zurich is more tranquil and more obedient to the laws than 
any other city of the Helvetians, — ^a cu'cumstance which all 
good citizens ascribe to the Gospel Is not Christianity 

* Ob commanem fidem, ob oomnmnem baptismnm, ob Christum fltn 
s»lntiiqae aaotorem. Zw. 0pp. iii. 11. Scnb vol. I. p. 145 bot. 
'f Copit marttar andiii ciTiam indi/piantiam. Ibid. 
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tiie stE0nge8t bulwark of justice among a natipn?* mat 
is the result of all ceremonies, but shamefully to disguise 
the features of Christ and of his disciples ?f Yes I — there 
is another way, besides these vain observances, to bring 
the unlearned people to the knowledge of the truth. It is 

that which Christ and his apostles followed the Gospel 

itself I Let us not fear that the people cannot understand it 
He who believes, understands. The people can believe, they 
can therefore understand. This is a work of the Holy G^host, 
and not of mere human reason4 As for that matter, let 
him who is not satisfied with forty days, fast all the year if 
he pleases : it is a matter of indifference to me. All that I 
require is, that no one should be compelled to fast, and that 
for so trivial an observance the Zurichers should not be ac- 
cused of withdrawing from the communion of Christians." 

" I did not say that,'* exclaimed the coadjutor. — " No," 
said his colleague Dr. Brendi, '^ he did not ^y so." But all 
the senate confirmed Zwingle's assertion. 

" Excellent citiEens," continued the latter, " let not this 
charge alarm you ! The foundation of the Church is that 
rock, that Christ, who gave Peter his name because he con- 
fessed him faithfully. In every nation whoever sincerely 
believes in the Lord Jesus is saved. It is out of this Church 
that no one can have everlasting life.§ To explain the 
Gospel and to follow it is our whole duty as ministers of 
Christ. Let those who live upon ceremonies undertake 
to explain theml" This was probing the v^round to the 
quick. 

The coadjutor blushed and remained silent. The council 
of the Two Hundred then broke up. On the same day they 
came to the resolution that the pope and the cardinals 
should be requested to explain the controverted point, and 
that in the meanwhile the people should abstain from eating 

* Imo Ghristianismum ad commanem jodtitiam seryandam esse potea- 
tissimam. Zw. 0pp. iii. IB. 

f Ceremonias hand quicqaam aUad agere, qaam et Christo et ejus fide- 
libufl OB oblinere. Ibid. 

t C^aioquid hie agitur dirino fit afflatu, non humano ratioeiiiiow Ibid. 

§ Extra iUam neminem salrari. Ibid. 15. 
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meat during Lent. This was leaving the matter in $tatu 
quOf and replying to the bishop by seeking to gain lime. 

This discussion had forwarded the work of the Reforma- 
tion. The champions of Home and those of the new 
doctrine had met face to face, as it were, in the presence of 
l^e whole people ; and the advantage had not remained on the 
side of the pope, l^s was the first skirmish in a campaign 
that promised to be long and severe, and alternated with 
many vicissitudes of mourning and joy. But the first 
success at the beginning of a contest gives courage to the 
whole army and intimidates the enemy. The Reformation 
bad seized upon a ground from which it was never to be 
dislodged. If the council thought themselves still obliged to 
act with caution, the people loudly proclaimed the defeat of 
BomCi " Never,** said they in the exultation of the moment, 
" will she be able to raUy her scattered and defeated troops."* 
** With the energy of St. Paul," said they to Zwingle, "you 
have attacked these false apostles and their Ananiahs — those 

whited walls The satellited of Antichrist can never do 

more than gnash their teeth at you I" From the farthest 
parts of Germany came voices proclaiming him with joy — 
** the glory of reviving theology." f 

But at the same time the enemies of the Gospel were 
ndlying their forces. There was no time to lose if they 
desired to suppress it ; for it would soon be beyond the reach 
of their blows. Hoffman laid before the chapter a volu- 
minous accusation against the reformer. " Supposey" he 
said, " the priest could prove by witnesses what sins or 
what disorders had been committed by ecclesiastics in cer- 
tain convents, streets, or taverns, he ought to name no 
one I Why would he have us understand (it is true I have 
scarcely ever heard him myself) that he alone derives his 
doctrine from the fountain-head^ and that others seek it only 
in kennels and puddles ?f Is it not impossible, considering 

* Ut Yolgo jactatom sit, nunquam ultra copiaa sarturos. Zw. £pp. p. 203. 

f Vale renascentU Theolo^sB deoos. Letter of Urban Regius. Ibid. 
226. 

t Die andem aber aus Binnen und Pfatzen. Simml. SanmL Win. i. 
944. 
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the diyeniitj ci men's minds, that every preacher dioidd 
(ffeach alike ?** 

Zwingle answered this accusation in a full meeting of the 
chapter, scattering his adversaries' charges, ^' as a bull with 
his horns tosses straw in the air."* The matter which had 
appeared so serious, ended in load bursts of laughter at the 
canon's expense. But Zwingle did not stop Ihere; on the 
16th of April he published a treatise on the free we of meaU.j;' 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Mourning and Joy in Gemiany->-Plot8 against Zwingle— The Biahoip's 
Mandate— Aroheteles— The Bishop's Appeal to the Diet— Injonctimi 
against attacking the Monks— Zwingle's Declaration— The Nuns of 
CEtenbach— ZwiAgle's Address to Schwytz. 

Zwingle's indomitable firmness delighted the Mends of truth, 
and particularly the evangelical Christians of Germany, so 
long deprived, by his captivity in the Wartburg, of the 
mighty apostle who had first arisen in the bosom of the 
Church. Already many pastors ^d believers, exiled in 
consequence of the merciless decree which the papacy had 
extorted from Charles V. at Worms, had found an as}dum at 
Zurich. Nesse, the professor of Frankfort, whom Luther had 
visited on his road to Worms, wrote to Zwingle : " Oh I Ae 
joy that I feel at hearing with what authority you proclaim 
Jesus Christ ! Strengthen by your exhortations those whom 
the cruelty of wicked bishops has compelled to flee far from 
our desolate churches." J 

But it was not in Germany alone that the adversaries were 
plotting against the friends of the Reformation. Not an hour 
passed in which the means of getting rid of Zwingle were 

* Ut coma Yehemens taoms aristas. Zw. Epp. p. 203. 
t De delectn et libero oihorum osu. Zw. 0pp. 1 1. 
t Et at iis, qui ob malorum episoopomm saBTitiama nobis m Oumn n u bait 
pvoddflse yelis. Zw. Epp. p. 208. 
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not discussed.* • One day he received an anonymous lettar, 
which he communicated immediately to his two curates. 
" Snares surround you on every side/' wrote iiis secret 
£riend; "a deadly poiscm has been prepared to take away 
your lifcf Never eat food but in your own house, and only 
what has been prepared by your own cook. The walls of Zurich 
contain men who are plotting your destruction. The oracle 
that has revealed this to me is more worthy of credit than 
that of Delphi. I am your friend; you shall know me 
hereafter."! 

On the next day aftet that in which Zwingle had re- 
ceived this mysterious epistle, just as St^eli was entering 
the Water-K^hurch, a chaplain stopped him and said ; 
" Leave Zwingle's house forthwith ; a catastrophe is at 
hand !" Certain fanatics, who despaired of seeing the Refor- 
mation checked by words, were arming themselves with 
poniards. Whenever mighty revolutions are taking place 
. in society, assassins ordinarily spring from the foul dregs of 
the agitated people. God watched over Zwingle. 

Whilst the murderers were beholding the failure of their 
plots, the legitimate oi^ans of the papacy were again in com- 
motion. The bishop and his councillors resolved to renew 
the war. Intelligence of this reached Zwingle from every 
quarter. The reformer, in full reliance on the Word <^ God, 

said with noble intrepidity: " I fear them .as a lofty 

rock fears the roaring waves .v....<ruy rtp 0f^, with the aid of 
God I" added he.§ On the 2d of May, the Bishop of Con- 
stance published a mandate, in which, without naming either 
Zwingle or Zurich, he complained that speculative persons 
were reviving doctrines abready condemned, and that both 
learned and ignorant were in the habit of discussing in 
every place the deepest mysteries. John Vanner, preacher 
of the cathedral at Constance, was the first attacked : 
" I prefer," said he, " being a Christian with the hatred of 

* Nulla prsBteriit hora, in qaa non fierent oonsultationes insidioBis- 

simse. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. 

fErtifiM ^(fi«ut« Xuyfd* Zw. Epp. p. 199. 

X ^f ufM ; agnosces me postea. Ibid. 

§ Qdos ita metno, ut littiu altmn fluotaom undas minaoiiiin. IMd. p. 208^ 
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many, to abandoning Christ for th6 firiendsbip of the 
world."* 

But it was at Zurich that the rising heiesy required to he 
crashed. Faher and the bishop knew that Zwingle had 
many enemies among the canons. They resolved to take 
advantage of this enmity. Towards the end of May a letter 
from the bishop arrived at Zurich : it was addressed to the 
provost and chapter. " Sons of the Church," wrote the pre- 
late, '^ let those perish who will perish I but let no one seduce 
you from the Church." f At the same time the bishop 
entreated the canons to prevent those culpable doctrines, 
which engendered pernicious sects, from being preached or 
discussed among them, either in private or in public. When 
this letter was read in the chapter, all eyes were fixed on 
Zwingle. The latter, understanding the meaning of this 
look, said to them : ^' I see that you think this letter refers to 
me ; please to give it me, and, God willing, I will answer it." 

Zwingle replied in his Archeteles, a word whicli signifies 
" the beginning and the end ;"......" for," said he, " 1 hope 

this first answer will also be the last." In this work he spoke 
of the bishop in a very respectful manner, and ascribed all 
the attacks of his enemies to a few intriguing men. *^ What 
have I done ?" said he ; " I have called all men to a know- 
ledge o^ thefr own infirmities ; I have endeavoured to con- 
duct them to the only true God and to Jesus Christ his Son. 
To this end, I have not made use of captious arguments, but 
plain and sincere language, such as the children of Switzer- 
land can understand." And then, passing from a defensive 
to an offensive attitude, he added with great beauty : '^ When 
Julius Cffisar felt the mortal wound, he folded his garments 
around him, that he might fall with dignity. The downfall 
of your ceremonies is at hand 1 see at least that Ihey fall 
decently, and that light be everywhere promptly substituted 
for darkness." :( 

* Malo esse CSuistianas cnm multorum inyidiA, qnam relinquere 
CSiristom propter mundanonix^ amioitiftm. Zw. Epp. p. 200, dated 22d 
May. 

t Nemo Tos filios eeolesia de ecdesia tollat I Zw. 0pp. uL 86. 

t In nmbramm locum, loz qnam ocisiime indacaiur. Ibid. 69. 
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lliis was the sole result of tbe bishop's letter to the chap- 
ter of Zurich. Since every friendly remonstrance had proved 
vain, it was necessary to strike a more vigorous blow. Upon 
this, Faber and Landenberg cast their eyes around^them, fixing 
them at last on the diet, the supreme council of the Helvetic 
nation.* Deputies frotti the bishop appeared before this 
body, stating that their master had issued a mandate for- 
bidding the priests in his diocese to make any innovation 
in nlatters of doctrine ; that his authority had been despised, 
and that he now invoked the support of the chiefs of the 
confederation to aid him in reducing the rebels to obedience, 
and in defending the true and aticient faith.f The enemies 
of the Reformation had the majority in this first assem- 
bly of the nation. Not long before, it had published a de- 
cree interdicting all those priests from preaching, whose 
sermons, in its opinion, were a cause of dissension among 
the people. This injunction of the diet, which then for the 
first time interfered with the Reformation, fell to the ground ; 
but now, being resolved to act with severity, this assembly 
summoned before them Urban Weiss, pastor of Fislispach 
near Baden, whom the general report accused of preaching 
the new faith and rejecting the old. Weiss was set at 
liberty for a season at the intercession of several individuals, 
and under bail of a hundred florins offered by his parish* 
loners. 

But the diet had taken its position : of this we have just 
been witnesses ; everjnvhere the monks and priests began 
to recover their courage. At Zurich they had shown them- 
selves more imperious immediately after the first decree of 
this assembly. Several members of the council were in the 
habit of visiting the three convents night and morning, and 
even of taking their meals there. The monks tampered with 
these well-meaning guests, and solicited them to procure an 
injunction firom the government in their favour. " If Zwingle 
will not hold his tongue," said they, " we will bawl louder 
than he." The diet had sided with the oppressors. The 
council of Zurich knew not what to do. On the 7th of June 

* Nun er ein anderen weg aa die Hand ; sohike seine Boten, fto. 
BulHiiger Caironik. 
t Und den wahren alien glanben erhalten. Iby|giti,ed by Google 
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they Yoted an ordinance forbidding any one to preach against 
the monks ; but this decree had scarcely passed '' when a 
sudden noise was heard in the council-chamber,'' says Bol- 
linger*s chronicle, '^ which made them all look at one another."* 
Tranquillity was not restored ; the battle that was fought 
from the pulpit eyery day grew hotter. The council nomi- 
nated a deputation before which the pastors of Zurich and the 
readers and preachers of the convents were summoned to 
appear in the provost's house; after a lively debate, the burgo- 
master enjoined both parties to preach nothing that might 
endanger the public peace* ** I cannot comply with this in- 
junction," said Zwingle ; " I am resolved to preach the 
Gospel freely and unconditionally, in conformity with the 
previous ordinance. I am bishop and pastor of Zurich ; to 
me has been confided the cure of souls. It is I who have 
taken oath, and not the monks. They ought to yield, and 
not I. If they preach lies, I will contradict them, even in 
the pulpits of their own convents. If I myself teach a doc- 
trine contrary to the holy Gospel, then I desire to be re- 
buked, not only by the chapter, but by any citizen whatso- 
ever ;f and moreover to be punished by the council." — " We 
demand permission," ssdd the monks, ^' to preach the doc- 
trines of St. Thomas." The committee of the council deter- 
mined, after proper deliberation, " That Thomas (Aquinas), 
Scotus, and the other doctors should be laid aside, and that 
nothing should be preached but the Gospel." Thus did the 
truth once more prevail. But the anger of the papal parti- 
sans ^as augmented. The ultramontane canons could not 
conceal their rage. They stared insolently at Zwingle in 
the chapter, and seemed to be thirsting for his blood.:^ 

These menaces did not check Zwingle. There was still 
one place in Zurich where, thanks to the Dominicans, the 
light had not yet penetrated : this was the nunnery of CEten- 
Dach. Here the daughters of the first families of Zurich 
were accustomed to take the veil. It seemed unjust that 
these poor women, shut up within the walls of their convent, 

* Liess die Rathstuben einen grossen Knall. BuU. Chronik. 

1" Sondem yon einem jedem BUrju^er wyssen. Ibid. 

t Oculos in me procacias torquent, ut cvjaa caput peti gaudemt. Zw 
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should be the only persons that did not heax the Word (rf 
God* The Great Council ordered Zwingle to visit them. 
The reformer went into that pulpit which had hitherto been 
confined to the Dominicans, and preached ^' on the clearness 
and certainty of the Word of God."* He subsequently pub- 
lished this remarkable discourse, which did not fall (m barren 
ground, and which still further exasperated the monks. 

A circumstance now occurred that extended this hostility, 
and communicated it to many other hearts. The Swiss, 
under the command of Stein and Winkelreid, had just suf- 
fered a bloody defeat at the Bicocca. They had made a 
desperate charge upon the enemy, but Pescara's artillery and 
the lansquenets of that Freundsberg whom Luther had met 
at the door of the hall of assembly at Worms, had over- 
thrown both commanders and standards, while whole com- 
panies had been mown down and suddenly exterminated. 
Winkebrfeid and Stein, with members of the noble families of 
Mulinen, Diesbach,Bonstetten, Tschudi, and Pfyfifer, had been 
left on the field of battle. Schwytz especially had been de- 
cimated. The bloody relics of this frightful combat had 
returned to Switzerland, carrying mourning in their train* 
A cry of woe resounded from the Alps to the Jura, and from 
the Rhone to the Rhine. 

But no one felt so keen a pain as Zwingle. He imme- 
diately wrote an address to Schwytz dissuading the citi^ 
zens of this canton from foreign service. " Your ancestors," 
said he with all the wannth of a patriot's heart, " fought 
with then: enemies in defence of liberty ; but they never put 
Christians to death for mere gain. These foreign wars 
bring innumerable calamities on our country. The scourge 
of God chastises our confederate nations, and Helvetian 
liberty is on the verge of expiring between the interested 
caresses and the deadly hatred of foreign prince8."f Zwingle 
gave the hand to Nicholas de Flue, } and followed up the 

♦ De claritate et certitadine verbi Dei. Zw. 0pp. i. 66. 

f Bin gtittlich VermaDung an die cersamen, etc. EidgnoBsen zn Schywz. 
Ibid, part ii 206. 

t In 1481, the confederates were on the brink of civil war, when a 
hermit of Unterwalden (Nicholas de Flue) repaired to Stanz, where the 
diet were assembled, calmed their angry passions, and restored trsnqnil- 
Uly and peace. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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exhortati<m8 of tliis man of peace. This address having heea 
presented to the assembly of the people of Schwy tz^ produced 
irach an effect, that they resolved to abstain provisionally 
from every foreign alliance for the next twenty-five years. 
But erelong the French party procured the repeal of this ge- 
nerous resolution, and Schwytz, from that hour, became the 
canton most opposed to Zwingle and his work. Even the 
disgrace that the partisans of these foreign treaties brought 
upon their native land only served to increase the hatred of 
these men against the intrepid minister who was endeavouring 
to avert from his country so many misfortunes and such 
deep shame. An opposition, growing more violent every day, 
was formed in the confederation against Zwingle and Zurich. 
The usages Of the Church and the practices of the recruiting 
officers, as they were attacked conjointly, mutually supported 
each other in withstanding the impetuous blast of that reform 
which threatened to overthrow them both. At the same time 
enemies from without were multiplying. It was not only 
the pope, but other foreign princes also, who vowed a pitiless 
hostility to the Reformaticm. Did it not pretend to with- 
draw from their ranks those Helvetian halberds to which 
their ambition and pride had been indebted for so many 

triumphs ? But on the side of the Gospel there remained 

God and the most excellent of the people : this was enough. 
Besides, from different countries. Divine Providence was bring- 
ing to its aid men who had been persecuted for their faith. 



CHAPTER Xm. 
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On Saturday the 12th of July there appeared in the streets 
of Zurich a monk of tall, thin, and rigid frame, wearing the 
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gray frock of the Cordeliers, of foreign air, and mounted o& 
an ass, which hardly lifted his hare feet off the ground** 
In this manner he had journeyed from Ayignon, without 
knowing a word of German. By means of his Latin, how- 
ever, he was able to make himself understood. Francis 
Lambert, for such was his name, asked for Zwingle, and 
handed him a letter from Berthold Haller. " This Franciscan 
father,'' said the Benfese parish priest, ^^ who is no other than 
the apostolical preacher of the convent-general of Avignon, 
has been teaching the christian truth for these last five 
years; he has preached in Latin before our priests at 
Geneva, at Lausanne before the bishop, at Friburg, and 
lastly at Berne, touching the church, the priesthood, the 
sacrifice of the mass, the traditions of the Romish bishops, 
and the superstitions of the religious orders. It seems most 
astonishing to me to hear such things from a gray Mar and a 

Frenchman characters that presuppose, as you are aware, 

a whole sea of superstitions.'' f The Frenchman related to 
Zwingle how Luther's writings having been discovered in 
his cell, he had been compelled to quit Avignon without 
delay ; how, at first, he had preached the. Gospel in the city 
of Geneva, and afterwards at Lausanne, on the shores of the 
same lake. Zwingle, highly delighted, opened the church of 
Our Lady to the monk, and made him sit in die choir on a 
seat in front of the high altar. In this church Lambert 
delivered four sermons, in which he inveighed forcibly against 
the errors of Rome ; but in the fourth, he defended the invo- 
cation of Mary and the saints. 

'' Brother I thou art mistaken,"} immediately exclaimed 
an animated voice. It was Zwingle's. Canons and chap- 
lains thrilled with joy at the prospect of a dispute between 
the Frenchman and the heretical priest. ^ He has attacked 
you," Bsid they all to Lux^)ert, '' demand a public discussion 
with him." The monk of Avignon did so, and at ten o'clock 
onthe22d of July the two champions met in the conference 

* Earn ein langer, gerader, barfusser Mdnch ritte anf einer 

"EBtiiu. Fiissliii BeytrSge, iy. 39. 

t A tali FnAoiMano, Galla, qna omnia mare tnpexstifeioiuuo oonflnMO 
CMiunty inanditai. Zw. Epp. p. 207. 

t;Bnuier,d»imBtdii. Fiisfllin Beytr. ir. 40. 
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hall of the canons. Zwingle opened the Old and New Tes- 
tament in Greek and Latin ; he continued discussing and 
explaining until two o'clock, when the French monk, clasping 
his hands and raising them to heaven,* exclaimed : " I thank 
thee, God, that by means of such an illustrious instrument 
thoa hast brought me to so clear a knowledge of the truth I 
Henceforth," added he, turning to the assembly, " in all my 
tribulations I will call on God alone, and will throw aside 
my beads. To-morrow I shall resume my journey ; I am 
going to Basle to see Erasmus of Rotterdam, and from 
thence to Wittemberg to visit Martin Luther, the Augustipe 
monk." And accordingly he departed on his as&. We 
shall meet with him again. He was the first man who^ for 
the cause of the Gospel, went forth from France into 
Switzerland and €rermany ; the humble forerunner of many 
thousands of refugees and confessors. 

Myconius had no such consolations : on the contrary, he 
was destined to see Sebastian Hofmeister, who had come 
from Constance to Lucerne, and there boldly preached the 
Gospel, forced to leave the city. Upon this Oswald's sorrow 
increased. The humid climate of Lucerne was against him ; 
a fever preyed upon him; the physicians declared that 
unless he removed to some other place, he would die. 
" Nowhere have I a greater desire to be than near you," 
wrote he to Zwingle, " and nowhere less than at Lucerne. 
Men torment me, and the climate is wasting me away. 
My malady, they say, is the penalty of my iniquity : alas I 
whatever I say, whatever I do, turns to poison with them. 
There is one^ in heaven on whom all my hopes repose,"f 

This hope was not delusive. It was about the end ol 
March, and the feast of the Annunciation was approaching. 
The day before the eve of this anniversary a great festival 
was observed in commemoration of a fire which in 1340 had 
reduced the greater part of the city to ashes. The streets of 
Lucerne were already crowded with a vast concourse of 
people from the surrounding districts, and several hundreds 

• DasB er beyde Httnde zosammen hob. Fusslin, Beytr. ir. 40. 
t Qaicquid faoxo yenenam est illls. Sed ett in qaem onmis fpes mea 
wolinAt. Zw. Bpp. p. 192. 
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of priests were assembled. The sermon at this solemn feast 
was usually delivered by some celebrated preacher. The 
commander of the Johannites, Conrad Schmidt of Kussnacht, 
arrived to perform thia duty. An immense congregation 
filled the church. Who shall describe the general astonish- 
ment, when the commander, laying aside the custom of 
preaching in Latin, spoke in German, so that aU might 
understand him,* explaining with authority and holy fervour 
the love of God in sending his Son, Mid proving eloquently 
that mere external works have no power to save, and that 
the promises of Gv;d are truly the essence of the Gospell 
" God forbid," exclaimed Conrad before the astonished people, 
" that we should acknowledge for our head a chief so ftill of 
sin as the Bishop of Rome, and reject Christ If If the 
Bishop of Bome distributes the nourishment of the Gospel, 
let us acknowledge him as our pastor, but not as chief; and 
if he distribute it not, let us in nowise acknowledge him." 
Oswald could not contain himself for joy." " What a man I" 
cried he, " what a sermon I what majesty! what authority ! 
how full of the spirit of Christ !" The effect was general. A 
solemn silence succeeded the agitation that filled the city ; 
but this, was merely transient. If the people stop their 
ears to the voice of God, his calls become less frequent every 
day, and even cease entirely. This was the case with 
Lucerne. 

Whilst the truth was thus proclaimed from the pulpit at 
Berne, the papacy was attacked in the festive meetings of 
the people. Nicholas Manuel, a distinguished layman, cele- 
brated for his poetical talents, and who had reached the 
highest offices of state, indignant at seeing his fellow-country- 
men so unmercifully plundered by Samson, composed some 
ckmival dramas, in which he assailed the coyetousness, pomp, 
and haughtiness of the pope and clergy with the stinging 
weapons of satire. On the Shrove Tuesday "of the lords" 
(the lords were then the clergy, and began their Lent eight 

*Wolt er keine pracht tryben mit I&tein schwStzen, eondem gas 
teutsch reden. Bullinger Chronik. 

f Absit a grege Qbristiano, at capat tarn latalentum ef peooatia plenum 
aeoeptana, Giristam abjiciat. Zw. Epp. p. 195. 
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dajs tiefore the people), nothing was talked of in Berne bat 
a drama or mystery, entitled, The Eaters of the Bead, which 
some young persons were to act in the Rue de la Croix. The 
citizens crowded to the show. As a matter of art, these dra- 
matic sketches at the commencement of the sixteenth century 
possess some interest ; but it is with a very different view that 
we quote them in this place. We should prefer, doubtless, not 
to be obliged to quote, on the part of the Reformation, attacks 
of this nature ; it is by other arms that truth prevails. But 
history does not create, she can only adduce what she finds. 
At last the show begins, to the great delight of the, im- 
patient crowd assembled in the Rue de la Croix. First 
appears the pope, covered with glittering robes, and sitting 
on a throne. Around him stand his courtiers, his guards, 
and a motley crowd of priests of every degree ; behind them 
are nobles, laymen, and mendicants. Soon a funeral pro- 
cession appears ; it is a wealthy farmer they are carrying to 
his last home. Two of his relatives walk slowly in front of 
the coffin, with handkerchiefs in their hands. When the 
procession came before the pope, the bier was placed at his 
feet, and the acting began : — 

First Relation, in a sorrowful tone. 

Noble anny of the saints ! 

Hear, oh ! hear our sad complaints: 

Our cousin's dead the yawning toMb 

Has swallow'd him in lifers first bloom. 
Second Relation. 

No cost to monk or priest we'll spare ; 

We've a hundred crowns for mass and prayer. 

If thus from purgatorial fire 

We can but save our 'parted sire.*. 
Tbb Sbzton, eom^g Out of ihe crowd around th§ popif and running 
hastily to the pariah priest, Robert Morb-and-Mobb. 

• A trifle to drink, sir priest, I crave 1 
A farmer stout now goes to his grave. 
The Priest. 

But one ! I only thirst the more I 

One dead t would it were half a soon I 

* Kein kosten soil uns dauern-dran, 
Wo wir MSnch und Priester mdgen ha'n 
Un4 sollt'es kosten hundert kronen. . , . . . 

Bern. MauBoL iv. Win. K. GfiNh. i. ttt. 
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The more the merrier then lire we !* 
Deftth is the best of games for me. 

The Sexton. 
Would it were so ! 'twould then be welll 
I'd rather toll a dead man's knell 
Than from mom to night a field be tilling s 
He never complains, and to pay is willing. 

The Priest. 

If the death-knell opes the gate of heayen 
I know not.— Bat what's that to me ! 
"With salmon and pike, with barbel and troai, 
It fills my house right merrily. 

The Priest's Niecb.+ 
lis well ! But, look ye, I claim my shire ; 
To-day this soul must for me prepare 
A gown of white, black, green, or red, 
And a pretty kerchief to deck my head. 

Cardinal High-Pbide, wearing a red hat, and standing mar th» pope. 

Did we not love the heritage of death. 

Could we sweep off in life's young prime 

On corpse-encumbered field such countless bands, 

Lured by intrigue, or else by envy urged 1^ 

On Christian blood Rome fattens. Hence my hal . 

And robe derive their sangu|nary hue. 

My honours and my wealth are gadn'd from death. 

Bishop Wolf's-Bellt. 
In the pope's laws firm will I live and die. 
My robes are silken and my purse is ftill; 
The tournament and chase are my delight. 
In former times, when yet the Church was youngs 
Clothed as simple villagers we went.§ 
We priests were shepherds— now, the pewa of Unp. 
And yet at times a shepherd's life I love. 

A Voice. 
A shepherd's life ! 

* Je mehr, je besser ! KSmen doch nocn zehn! Bern. ManaoL !▼• 
Win. K. Gesch. i. 383. 
4* The German word iPfaffenmetxe) is more expressive, but less decent. 
t Wenn mir nicht wttr* mit Todten wohl, - 

Se iXg nicht mancher Acker voll, etc. Ibid, 
f Wenn es ^ttnd, wie im An&ng der Kilchen, 
leh trOge vlelleioht giobes Tneh and ZwHohen. Ilnd. 
VOL. IL 17 r^ T 
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Bishop Woi;f's-Bbu.t. 

Ay I «t ihearixig time.— Shepherds snd wolres aie we i 
They, the poor sheep ; and if they feed us not. 
They fall nnpitied, by our mthless fangs. 
Connubial sweets we are forbid to taste. 
Tis well I—beneath this heavy yoke 
The purest falter :— this is better still, 
dcandals I— I heed them not: they fill my purse. 
And serve but to augment my princely train. 
The smallest profit never comes amiss. 
A priest with money only has to choose 
Among the fair— pays florins four— I'm blind. 
Has he a child !— again his purse must bleed. 
* Tis thus a good round sum I net each year,-« 

Two thousand florins ; but not e*en two penoe* 
Would fall to me, were they discreet and wise. 
All honour to the pope ! With bended knee 
I bow before him. In his faith I'll live. 
Defend his church, and own him as my god. 

ThePopb. 
Now doth the faithless world at last belicTe 
That an ambitions priest can ope or shut 
At will the gates of heaven. Preach faithfully 
The ordinances of the conclave's choice. 
Now are we kings— the layman, a dull thralL 
Wave bht the Gospel standard in the air. 
And we are lost. To offer sacrifice 
Or fee the priest, the Gospel teacheth not. 
0id we obey its precepts, we should live — 
Alas !— in poverty, and meanly die. 
Ah 1 then farewell to richly harness'd steeds. 
To sumptuous chariots— then a sullen ass 

Woidd bear the portly majesty of Rome.i* 

No !— firmly Saint Peter's rights I'U guard, 
And rash intruders with my thunders blast. 
I^et us but will— the universe is ours. 
And prostrate nations worship us as Gk>d. 
I walk upon their bodies to my throne. 

Avaunt, ye unclean laymen, from our treasure 

Three drops of holy water fill your measure. 

We will not continue our translation of ManneFs drama. 
The anguish of the clergy on discovering the efforts of the 

♦ The German Is very expressive :— 
So bhi leh auf gut Deutsch ein Hurenwirth, &o. &o. Bera. BiMsdL It, 
WizB. K. Gofloh. i. 88a. 

t Winmkshtoa&stkaiu&einEBSleiiiha'n. Ihid. 
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THE SKULL OF SAINT ANNE. 887 

lefenneTs, and theii anger against those who threatened to 
pnt a stop to their disorders, are painted in the liveliest coloursL 
The dissolute manners, of which this mystery presents so 
vivid an image, were too common for each one not to be 
struck with the truth of the representation. The people 
were excited. Many were their jests as they departed from 
the show in the Rue de la Croix ; but some individuals were 
more seriously affected ; they spoke of christian liberty and 
of the papal despotism ; they contrasted the simplicity of the 
Grospel with the pomp of Rome. The contempt of the 
people soon went beyond all bounds. On Ash Wednesday 
the indulgences were paraded through the streets, accom- 
panied with satirical songs. A heavy blow had been struck 
in Berne and in all Switzerland at the ancient edifice of 
Popery. 

Not long after this representation, another comedy was 
acted at Berne; but in this there was nothing invented. 
The clergy, council, and citizens were assembled in front of 
the Upper Gate, awaiting the skull of Saint Anne, which 
the famous knight Albert of Stein had gone to fetch from 
Lyons. At length Stein appeared, carrying the holy relic 
enveloped in a silken cloth, before which the Bishop of Lau- 
sanne had humbly bent the knee as it passed through his 
city. The precious skull was borne in procession to the 
Dominican church ; the bells rang out ; the train filed into 
the temple ; and with great solemnity the skull of Mary's 
mother was placed on an altar specially consecrated to it, 
and behind a sumptuous trellis work. But in the midst of 
these rejoicings, a letter was received from the abbot of the 
convent of Lyons, in which reposed the relics of the saint, 
announcing that the monks had sold the knight a profane 
skull taken from the cemetery, from among the scattered 
fragments of the dead. This mystification deeply incensed 
the inhabitants of the illustrious city of Berne. 

The Reformation was advancing in other parts of Switzer- 
land. In 1521, a young man of Appenzel, Walter Ellarer 
by name, returned from the university of Paris to his native 
canton. Luther's works fell into his hands, and in 1522 he 
preached the evangelical doctrine with aU the energy of a 
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yoathful Christian. An innkeeper named Batisberg, mem- 
ber of the council of Appenzel, a rich and pions man, opened 
his house to all the Mends of troth. A famous captiun, 
Bartholomew Berweger, who had fought for Julias II. and 
Leo X., having returned from Rome about this time, per- 
secuted the evangelical ministers. One day, however, re- 
membering what wickedness he had seen at Rome, he began 
to read his Bible, and to attend the sermons of the new 
preachers : his eyes were opened, and he embraced the 60s- 
peL On witnessing the crowds that could not find room in 
thd churches, he said : '' Let the ministers preach in the 
fields and public places ;" and despite a violent opposition, 
the meadows, hills, and mountains of Appenzel often after- 
wards re-echoed with the tidings of salvation. 

This doctrine, proceeding upwards along the banks of the 
Rhine, spread even as far as the ancient Rhsetia. One day 
a stranger coming from Zurich crossed the stream, and entered 
the house of a saddler in Flasch, the first yillage of the Grisons. 
The saddler, Christian Anhom, listened with astonishment 
to the language of his guest. The whole village invited the 
stranger, whose n^^e was Jacques Burkli, to preach to them. 
He took his station in front of the altar ; a troop of armed 
men, with Anhom at their head, stood round to protect him 
from any sudden attack while he was proclaiming the GospeL 
The romour of this preaching spread far and wide, and on 
the following Sunday an immense crowd flocked to the 
church. In a brief space a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of these districts demanded the Eucharist according to our 
Lord's institution. But on a sudden the tocsin rang in 
Mayenfeldt ; the afiGrighted people ran together to know the 
cause ; the priests described the danger that threatened the 
Church; and then at the head or this^ fanatic crowd, ran 
hastily to Flasch. Anhom, who was working in the fidds, 
surprised at hearing the sound of bells at so unusual a time, 
returned home immediately, and hid Burkli in a deep hole in 
his cellar. The house was surrounded, the doors burst in; 
they sought for the heretical preacher, but in vain : at last, 
the persecutors Jeft the place.* 

mL^"^ Wiedergeburt d«r Et. Kixohen in don 8 Bfladkn. On 
loou ; wiZB. 1. 557. 
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The Word of God spread thwugh the whole league of the 
ten jurisdictions. The priest of Mayenfeldt, having returned 
from Rome, whither he had gone in his irritation at the pro- 
gress of tiie Gospel, exclaimed : " Rome has made 'me evan- 
gelical!" and he became a fervent reformer. Erelong the 
Reformation extended over the league of " the house of God :" 
" Oh I that you could see how the dwellers in the Rhsetian 
mountains are throwing off the yoke of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity I" wrote Salandronius to Vadian. 

Disorders of a revolting character hastened the time when 
Zurich and the neighbouring cantons snapped asunder the 
Roman yoke. A married schoolmaster, desiring to enter 
holy orders, obtained his wife's consent with this view, and 
they separated. The new priest, finding it impossible to 
observe his vow of celibacy, and unwilKng to wound his 
wife's feelings, quitted the place where she lived, and went 
into the see of Constance, where he formed a criminal con- 
nexion. His wife heard of this, and followed him. The 
poor priest had compassion on her, and dismissing the wo- 
man who had usurped her rights, took his lawful spouse into 
his house. The procurator-fiscal immediately drew up a 
complaint ; the vicar-general was in a ferment ; the coun- 
cillors of the consistory deliberated and ordered the curate 

either to forsake his wife or his benefice. The poor wife left 
her husband's house in tears, and her rival re-entered it in 
triumph. The Church declared itself satisfied, and from that 
time the adulterous priest was left undisturbed.* 

Not long after, a parish priest of Lucerne seduced a mar- 
ried woman and lived with her. The husband, having re- 
turned to Lucerne, availed himself of the priest's absence to 
recover his wife. As he was taking her home, the seducer 
met them; fell upon the injured husband, and inflicted a 
wound of which the latter died.f All pious men felt the 
necessity of re-establishing the law of God, which declares 
marriage honourable in all.\ The evangelical ministers had 

* Simml. Samml. yi. ; Wirz. K. Gesch. i. 275. 

f Hino cam scorto redeantem in itinere deprehendit, aggrediinr, lethi- 
feroqiie mlnere c»dit et tandem moritur. Zw. Epp. p. 206. 
X Hebrews xiii. 4. 
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diBOoyeied that the law of c^bacy was of hnmim origin, im- 
posed by the pontiffs, and contrary to the Word of (jod, 
which, describing a faithful bishop, represents him as a hus- 
band and father (1 Timothy iii. 2, 4). At the same time 
they obserred, that of all abuses that had crept into the 
Church, none had been a cause of more vice and scandaL 
They thought, therefore, that it was not only lawful, but, 
even more, a duty to God to reject it. Many of them now 
returned to this ancient usage of apostolical times. Xyloctect 
was married. Zwingle also took a wife about this period. 

No woman had been more respected in Zurich than 
Anna Reinhardt, the widow of Meyer von Knonau, Grerold^s 
mother. From Zwingle*s arriyal, she had been one of his 
most attentive hearers; she lived near him, and he had 
noticed her piety, her modesty, and affection for her children. 
The young Gerold, who had become, as it were, his adopted 
son, drew him still closer to the mother. The sufferings un- 
dergone by this christian woman, who was one day to be more 
cruelly tried than any woman recorded in history, had com- 
municated a seriousness that contributed to show forth her 
evangelical virtues more brightly.* At this time she was 
about thirty-five years old, and her fortune only amounted 
to four hundred florins. It was on her that Swingle fixed 
his eyes as a companion for life. He comprehended all the 
sacredness and sympathy of the conjugal state. He entitled 
it " a most holy alliance."f — ^^ In like manner," said he, " as 
Christ died for his followers, and gave himself entirely for 
them, so should married persons do all and suffer all for one 
another." But Zwingle, when he took Anna Reinhardt to 
wife, did not make his marriage known. This is undoubt- 
edly a blamable weakness in a man at other times so 
^solute. The light that he and his friends had acquired on 
the question of celibacy was not general. Weak minds 
might have been scandalized. He feared that his usefulness 
in the Church would be paralyzed, if his marriage were 
made public. J He sacrificed a portion of his happiness to 

* Anna Reinhard, Ton Gerold Meyer Yon Knonau, p. 25. 

+ Ein hoehheiliges Bundniss. Ibid. 

t Qui Teritns sis, te marito non tarn felidter qaamm Cfaristom in 
ne^otio ▼orbi sui. Zw. Epp. p. 335. 
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these fean, excusable perhaps, but whieb be ought to have 
shakoi offT*^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

How the Truth triumphs-^M^etid^ at Einsidlen— Petition to the Bishop 
and Confederates ^The Men of Einsidlen separate — Scene in a Conyent 
— Dinner with Myconius— The Strength of the Reformers— Effect of 
the Petitions to Lucerne— The Council of the Diet— Halier at the 
Town-hall — Friburg— Oswald's Destitution— Zwingle consoles him — 
Oswald quits Lucerne — The Diet's first Act of Severity— Consterna- 
tion of Zwingle's Brothers — Zwingle's Resolution— The Future— 
Z wingle's Prayer. 

But far higher interests than these occupied the minds of 
the friends of truth. The diet, as we have seen, pressed by 
the enemies of the Reformation, had enjoined the eyangelical 
preachers to preach no doctrines likely tg disturb the people. 

* Biographers, respectable historians, and all the writers who haye 
copied them, place Zwingle's marriage two years later, in April 1524. 
Without any intention of stating here all the reasons that have conTinced 
me of their error, I shall put down simply the most decisire authorities. 
A letter from Myconius, Zwingle's intimate friend, dated 22d July 1522, 
has these words : Vale cum iixore quam felicissime. In another letter 
from the same, written about the end of the year, we read : • Viile cum 
uxere. The very contents of these letters prove the accuracy of their 
respectire dates. But what is stronger still is a letter written from 
Strasburg by Bucer, at the very time Zwingle*s marriage was made 
public, the 14th April 15*24 (the date of the year is wanting, but internal 
evidence proves it to have been written in 1524), containing several pas- 
sages which show that Zwingle must have been married some time: 
here are several, besides that quoted in the preceding note :— ** Professum 
palam te maritum legi. Unum hoc desiderabam in te.— Quse multo 
facilius quam connubii tut confessionem Antichristus posset ferre.^ — 

Aymfipf, ab eO) quod cum fratribus episcopo Constantiensi congressus 

68, nuUns credidi.— Qua ratione i4 tarn diu celarea non dubitarim, 

rationibus hue adductum, quse apud virum evangelicum non queant 
omnino repudiari, &c. Zw. £pp. p. 335. Zwingle, therefore, did not 
marry in 1524 ; but he then made his marriage known, it having been 
contracted two years before. The learned editors of Zwingle's letters 
say : ** Nam forte jam Zwinglius Annam Reinhardam dandestino in 
inatrimonio habebat I" p. 210. This does not appear to be a doabtftil 
point, but a £Mst which combines aU the truth required in history. 
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Zwingle fett that the mometit for action had arrived; and 
with his characteristic energy convened a meeting at £in- 
sidlen of the ministers of the Lord who were friendly to 
the Gospel. The Christian's strength consists neither in 
the power of arms, nor in the flames of the burning ^ile, nor 
ui factious intrigues, nor in the support of the mighty ones 
of the earth ; it is a simple, but bold and unanimous con- 
fession of those great truths to which the world must one 
day be subjected. God especially calls those who serve him 
to uphold these doctrines firmly before the people, without 
permitting themselves to be alarmed by the cries of their 
adversaries. These truths have in themselves an assur- 
ance of their triumph; and idols fall before them, as in 
former times before the ark of God. The hour was come 
in which God willed the great truth of salvation to be thus 
confessed in Switzerland ; it was requisite that the Gospel 
standard should be {danted on some high place. Providence 
was about to draw from their secluded retreats many humble 
but intrepid men, and cause them to give a noble testimony 
in the presence of the nation. 

Towards the end of June and the beginning of July 1522, 
pious ministers were seen from every side journeying to«- 
wards the celebrated chapel of Einsidlen on a new pilgrim- 
age.* From Art in the canton of Schwytz, came its priest 
Balthasar Trachsel; from Weiningen, near Baden, the 
priest Staheli ; from Zng, Werner Steiner ; from Lucerne, 
the canon Eilchmeyer ; from Uster, the incumbent Pfister ; 
from Hongg, near Zurich, the priest Btumpfif; and from 
Zurich Itself, the canon Fabrieius, the chaplain Schmidt, 
Grossman, the preacher of the hospital, and Zwingle. Leo 
Juda, the priest of Eiusidlen, joyfully received all these 
ministers of Jesus Christ into the old abbey. Subsequently 
to Zwingle's residence, this place had become the stronghold 
of truth, and a dwelling-place for the righteous.f Thus, 
two hundred and fifteen years before, thirty-three brave 
patriots had met in the solitary plain of the Grutll, resolved 

* Thaten sioh zasammeii etliche priester. Boll. Chronik. 
t Zu Eiiuudlen faatton sie alle Sicherheit dahin za gehen and dort n 
wohQMi. J. J. Hottingor Helv. K. Gesch. ui. 86. 
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to break the yoke of Austria. At Einsidlen they met to burst 
in sunder the yoke of human authority in Divine things. 
Zwingle proposed that his friends should address an urgent 
petition to the cantons and the bishop, with a view of obtain- 
ing the free preaching of the Grospel, and at the same time 
the abolition of compulsory celibacy, the source of such 
criminal disorders. AH concurred in his opinion * Ulrich 
had himself prepared the address. The petition to the 
bishop was read first : this was on the 2d of July, and it was 
signed by all the Evangelists named above. A cordial af- 
fection knit together the preacliers of the Gospel truth in 
Switzerland. There were many others who syropathized 
with the men who had met at Einsidlen ; such were Haller, 
Myconius, Hedio, Capito, CEcolampadius, Sebastian Meyer, 
Hofimeister, and Vanner. This harmony is one of the most 
beautiful features of the Swiss Reformation. These ex- 
cellent persons ever acted as one man, and remained friends 
until death. 

The men of Einsidlen fdt that it was only by the power 
of faith that the members of the Confederation, divided by the 
foreign capitulations, could become a single body. But their 
eyes were directed to heaven. " The heavenly teaching," 
said they to their ecclesiastical superior in the address of the 
2d of July, " that truth which God the Creator has mani- 
iested by his Son to the human race immersed in sin, has 
been long veiled from our eyes by the ignorance, not to say 
the wickedness, of a few men. But this same Almighty God 
has resolved to re-establish it in its primitive estate. Unite, 
then, with those who desire the whole body of Christians 

should return to their Head, which is Christ.f On our 

part, we are determined to proclaim his Gospel with indefa- 
tigable perseverance, and at the same time with such dis- 
cretion that no one shall complain of it.{ Favour this — 



* Und wnrden eins an den Bischoff zu Constantz und gmein Eidtgnos- 
Ben ein Supplication zn stellen. Bull. Chronik. 

f Ut nniyersa Christianorum multitado ad caput suum, quod Christus 
est, redeat. Supplicatio quorundum apud Helyeiios Eyangelistamm. 
Zw. 0pp. iii. 18. 

t Erangelinm inenusso tenore promulgare statuimus Ibid. 
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astoniflluiig it may be, but not rash undertaking. Be like 
Moses, in the wi^, at the head of the people when they went 
out of Egypt, and with your own hands overthrow every 
obstacle that opposes the triumphant progress of the truth.'' 
After this spirited appeal, the evangelists assembled at 
Einsidlen came to the question of celibacy. Zwingle had 
nothing to ask in this respect ; he had such a wife as, ac- 
cording to Saint PauFs description, the wife of a minister 
of Christ should be — grave, sober, faithful in all things. 
(1 Tim. iii. 11.) But he thought of his brethren, whose 
consciences were not as yet, like his own, emancipated from 
human ordinances. He longed, moreover, for that time when 
all the servants of God might live openly and fearlessly in the 
bosom of their families, having their children in subjection 
with all gravity. (1. Tim. iii. 4.) " You cannot be ignorant," 
said the men of Einsidlen, '^ how deplorably the laws of 
chastity have hitherto been violated by the priests. When 
in the consecration of the ministers of the Lord, they ask of 
him who speaks for all the rest: Are those whom you 
present to us righteous men ? — he answers : They are 
righteous. — ^Are thqy learned ? — They are learned. But 
when he is asked: Are they chaste? He replies: As far 
as human weakness permits.* The New Testament every- 
where condemns licentious intercourse ; everywhere it 
sanctions marriage." Here follows a great number of quo- 
tations. "It is for this reason," continued they, "we en- 
treat you, by the love of Christ, by the liberty he has pur- 
chased for us, by the wretchedness of so many feeble and 
wavering soulSj by the wounds of so many ulcerated con- 
sciences, by all divine and human motives to permit 

what has been rashly enacted to be wisely repealed; for 
fear the majestic edifice of the Church should fall with a 
frightful crash, and spread destruction far and wide.f Be- 
hold with what storms the world is threatened I If wisdom 
does not interfere, the ruin of the priestly order is certain." 

* Suntne casti ! reddidit : Quatenus humana imbecillitas pennittit. 
Supplicatio, &c. Zw. 0pp. iii. 18. 

t Ne qDando moles ista non ex patria ccelestis sententia constrocta, 
cum fragore longe perniciosiore corruat. Ibid. 24. 
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The petition to the confederation was longer stilL* '' Ex* 
ceUent airs," thus spoke the allies of Einsidlen to the oonfe* 
derates at the end of their appeal, '^ we are all Swiss, and 
you are our fathers. There are some among us who have 
been faithful in the field of battle, in the chambers of pesti- 
lence, and in the midst of other calamities. It is in Uie 
name of sincere chastity that we address you. Who is un- 
aware that we should better satisfy the lust of the flesh by 
not submitting to the regulations of lawful wedlock ? But 
we must put an end to the scandals that afflict the Church 
of Christ If the tyranny of the Roman pontiff is resolyed 
to oppress us, fear nothing, brave heroes ! The authority of 
the Word of God, the rights of christian liberty, and the 
sovereign power of grace, will surround and protect us.f We 
have all the same country, the same faith ; we are Swiss, 
and the virtue of our illustrious ancestors has always dis- 
played its power by an invincible defence of those who are 
unjustly oppressed." 

Thus in Einsidlen itself, in that ancient stronghold of super- 
stition, and which in our days is one of the most famous sanc- 
tuaries of Roman observances, did Zwingle and his friends 
boldly uplift the banner of truth and liberty. They appealed to 
the heads of the state andof ihe Church. They placarded their 
theses like Luther, but at the /?ates of the episcopal palace 
and of the national council. The band of friends at Ein- 
sidlen separated calm, rejoioing, and full of hope in that God 
in whose hands they had placed their cause ; and retiring, 
some by the battle-field of Morgarten, others over the chain 
of the Albis, and the rest by different valleys and moun- 
tains, returned each man to his post. '^ It was something 
really sublime for those times,"f says Henry Bullinger, " that 
these men should have thus dared stand forth, and rallying 
round the Gospel, expose themselves to every danger. But 
God preserved them all, so that no harm befell them ; for 

* Arnica ei pia parsenesis ad communem Helyetioram ciTitatem 
eoripta, ne evangelicsB doctrinsB cursnm impediant, &c. Zw. 0pp. L 89. 

f DiTini enim yerbi aaotoritatem, libertatis christianss 6t diTinflB 
gratisB pnesidium nobis adesse conspioietis. Ibid, 63. 

t £b was zwabren gros zu denen Zyten BalL ChronflL 
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CM always preserves his own." It was indeed snUiaie: it 
was a bold step in the progress of the Reformation^ one of die 
brightest days of the religious regeneration of Switzerland. 
A holy confederation was formed at Einsidlen. Humble but 
intrepid men had grasped the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God, and the shield of faith. The gauntlet was 
thrown down — ^the challenge was giyen-^not only by one 
man, but by men of different cantons, prepared to sacrifice 
their lives : they must await the struggle. 

Everything seemed to forebode that the contest would be 
severe. Already &Ye days after, on the 7Ui of July, the 
magistrates of Zurich, desirous of offering some satisfaction 
to the Roman party, had summoned before them Conrad Gre- 
bel and Glaus Hottinger, two of those violent men who ap- 
peared desirous of overstepping the bounds of a prudent 
RefiMrmation. '^ We forbid you,** said the burgomaster 
Roust, *^ to speak against the monks and on the controverted 
questions." At these words a loud noise was heard in the 
chamber, says an old chronicle. God so manifested himself 
throughout all this work, that the people saw signs of his 
intervention in everything. Each man looked around him 
in astonishment, without being able to discover the cause of 
this mysterious circumstance.* 

But it was in the convents especially that the indigna- 
tion was greatest. Every meeting that was held in them 
either for discussion or amusement, saw some new attack 
burst forth. One day there was a great banquet at the con- 
vent of Fraubrunn ; and as the wine bad got into the heads 
of the guests, they began to launch the most envenomed 
darts against the Gospelf What most incensed the priests 
and monks was the evangelical doctrine that, in the Chris- 
tian Church there ought not to be any sacerdotal caste raised 
above the believers. (Me single friend of the Reformation 
was present, Macrinus, a la3rman, and master of the school 
at Soleure. At first he avoided the discussion, passing from 
one table to the other. But at length, unable to endure the 

* Ba liefis die Stabe einen grossen Knall. Fiisslin Beytr. ir. S9. 

t Cam inyftleioente Baccho, disputationes, mo reriuB jnrcift Zw. 

Epp.p.280. 
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violent language of the guests, be rose boldly and said aloud : 
" Tes 1 all true Cbristians are priests and sacrificers, as St 
Peter says : Ye are priests and kings" At these words 
one of the loudest bawlers, the Dean of Burgdorff, a taU 
Btrong man with a voice of thunder, burst out laughing : 
" So then, you Greeklings and pedagogues are the royal 

priesthood? a pretty priesthood, forsooth! beggarly 

kings priests without prebends or livings T** And at 

the very instant priests and monks with one accord fell on 
the imprudent lajwan. 

It was in Lucerne, however, that the bold step of the men 
of Einsidlen was destined to produce the greatest commo- 
tion. The diet had met in this city, and coQiplaints arrived 
from every quarter against these daring preachers, who 
would prevent Helvetia from quietly selling the blood 
of her children to the stranger. On the 22d of July 1522, 
as Oswald Myconius was at dinner in his own house with 
the canon Kilchmeyer and others favourably disposed to 
the Gospel, a youth sent by Zwingle stood at his door.f 
He brought the two famous petitions of Einsidlen, and a 
letter from Zwingle, calling upon Oswald to circulate them 
in Lucerne. " It is ray advice," added the reformer, " that 
this should be done quietly, gradually, rather than all at 
once ; for we must learn to give up everything — even one's 
wife— for Christ's sake." 

The critical moment was approaching in Lucerne; the 
shell had fallen in the midst of the city, and was about to 
explode. Oswald's guests read the petitions. " May God 
prosper this beginning !"| exclaimed Oswald, looking up to 
heaven, and adding immediately : " From this very hour 
this prayer should be the constant occupation of our hearts.'' 
The petitions were circulated immediately, perhaps with 
more ardour than Zwingle had required. But the moment 
was extraordinary. Eleven men, the flower of the clergy, 
had placed themselves in the breach ; it was desirable to 

* Estote ergo Grteeuli m Donatista regale saoerdotinm Zw. Epp 

P.2S0. 
i* Yenit puer, faem misisti, inter prandeudom. lUd. 20d. 
t Deof ooepta fortonet I Ibid. 
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enlighten men^s minds, to decide the wayeringi and to -win 
oyer the most influential members of the diet 

Oswald, in the midst of his exertions, did not forget his 
friends. The youthful messenger had told him of the attacks 
Zwingle had to put up with on the part of the monks of 
Zurich. << The truth of the H0I7 Ghost b inyincible," 
• «nrote Myconius to h^n on the same day. '^ Shielded with 
the buckler of Scripture, you hare conquered not only in 
one contest, nor in two, but in three, and the fourth is now 

beginning Grasp those powerful arms which are harder 

than adamant I Christ, to protect his followers, requires 
nothing but his Word. ' Your struggles impart unflinching 
courage to all who have devoted themselres to Jesus 
Christ."* 

The two petitions did not produce the desired effect in 
Lucerne. Some pious men approved of them; but their 
numbers were few. Many, fearing to compromise them- 
selves, would neither praise nor blame them.f '^ These 
folks," said others, "will never succeed in this business I" 
All the priests murmured, and whispered against them; 
and the people became violent against the GrospeL The 
passion for a military life had been revived in Lucerne after 
the bloody defeat of the Bicocca, and war alone filled every 
mind.} Oswald, who watched attentively these different 
impressions, felt his courage sinking. The Gospel future 
that he had pictured in Lucerne and Switzerland, seemed to 
vanish. ^^ Our countrymen are blind as regards heavenly 
things," said he with a deep sigh : '^We can hope nothing 
from the Swiss, which concerns the glory of Christ."§ 

In the council and the diet the irritation was greatest 
The pope, France, England, the empire— all were in com- 
motion around Switzerland after the defeat of the Bicocca 
and the evacuation of Lombardy by the French, under the 
orders of Lautrec. Were not political affairs comj^cated 

* Is pemumefts, qui es, in Christo Jesa Zw. Epp. p. 210. 

f Boni, qai pauci sunt, commendant libellos vestros ; alii neo landint 
nee Tituperant, Ibid. 

t Belli fiiror occupat omnia. Ibid. 

§ Nihil ob id apnd HelretioB aceadom de lis zebus qoie CSbriiti ^oxlain 
poMunt augere. Ibid. ^ 
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eaoa^y that these eleven men should come with their 
petitions and superadd mere religious questions ? The de- 
puties of Zurich alone inclined in^favour of the Gospel 
The canon Xyloctect, fearing for the safety of himself and his 
wife (for he had married a daughter of one of the first 
families in the country), had shed tears of regret, as he 
refused to go to Einsidlen and sign the addresses. The 
canon Eilchmeyer was bolder, imd he had everything to 
fear. On the 13th of August he wrote to Zwingle : ^^ Sen- 
tence threatens me, but I await it with courage"...... As 

his pen was tracing these words, the usher of the council 
entered his room, and summoned him to appear on the 
morrow.* " K they throw me into prison,^* said he, continu- 
ing his letter, " I shall claim your Jielp; but it will be easier 
to transport a rock from our Alps than to remove me a finger*s 
Inreadth from the Word of Jesus Christ." The respect due 
to his family, and the determination of the council to make 
the storm burst on Oswald, saved the canon. 

Berthold Haller hsid not signed the petitions, perhaps 
because he was not a Swiss. But with unyielding courage 
he explained the Gospel of St. Matthew, after Zwingle's ex- 
ample^ A great crowd filled the cathedral of Berne. The 
Word of God operated more powerfully on the people than 
ManueFs dramas. Haller was summoned to the town-hall ; 
the people escorted this meek man thither, and remained 
assembled in the square in front. The council were divided 
in their sentiments. '^ It is a matter that concerns the 
bishop," said the most influential members. " We must 
give him up to Monseigneur of Lausanne." HaUer^s friends 
trembled at these words, and besought him to withdraw as 
soon as possible. The people surrounded him, and accom- 
panied him home, and a great body of armed citizens 
remained before his house, determined to form a rampart 
for their humble pastor with Uieir bodies. The bishop and 
council shrunk back at this spirited demonstration, and 
Haller was saved. He did not, however, combat alone in 
Berne. Sebastian Meyer refated the pastoral letter of the 

* Tu yero andL HtBo dnm loribeiem, irralt prsco, a Senatorflms 
miBSQs Zw. Epp. p. 218, 
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Bishop of Constance, and especially the hackneyed chafg«% 
" Uiat the disciples of the Gospel teach a new doctrine ; and 
that the old is the true one." — ^^ To have been a thousand 
years wrong," said he, '' will not make us right for one single 
hour; or else the pagans should have kept to their creed. 
If the most ancient doctrines ought to be preferred, fifteen 
hundred years are more than five hundred, and the Gospel 
is older than the decrees of the pope."* 

About this time, the magistrates of Friburg intercepted 
some letters addressed to Haller and Meyer by a canon of 
that town, named John Hollard, a natire of Orbe. They im- 
prisoned him, deprived him of his office, and finally banished 
him. John Yannius, a chorister of the cathedral, soon de- 
clared in favour of the evangelical doctrine ; for in this war 
no soldier fell whose place was not immediately filled by an- 
other. " How can the muddy water of the Tiber," said Van- 
nius, '^ subsist beside the pure stream that Luther has drawn 
from the sjurings of St Paul?" But the mouth of the cho- 
rister also was shut. " In all Switzerland you will hardly 
find men more unfavourably disposed tow^s sound doctrine 
than the Friburgers," wrote Myconius to Zwinglcf 

An exception must however be made as regards Lucerne ; 
and this Myconius knew well. He had not signed the famous 
petitions ; but if he did not, his friends did, and a victim was 
wanted. The ancient literature of Greece and Rome was 
beginning, through his exertions, to shed its light upon Lu- 
cerne ; students resorted thither from various quarters to hear 
the learned professor ; and the friends of peace listened with 
delight to milder sounds than the clash of halberds, swords, 
and breastplates, that as yet had re-echoed alone in this 
warlike city. Oswald had sacrificed everything for his coun- 
try ; — he had quitted Zurich and Zwingle ; — ^he had lost his 
health ; — ^hiswife was ailing;}— his child was young; — should 
Lucerne once cast him forth, he could nowhere look for an 
asylum. But this they heeded not : factions are pitiless, and 

* Simml. Samml. tI. 

i* Hoc audio tIx alios esse per Helyetianif qui ptjiui velint sum dcM^ 
trinsB. Zw.£pp.p.226. 
t CoDJuz infirma. Ibid. 192. 
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what shonld excite their compassion does but inflame their 
anger. Hertenstein, burgomaster of Lucerne, an old and 
valiant warrior, who had become celebrated in the Swabian 
and Burgundian wars, proposed the schoolmaster's dismissal, 
and wished to drive him from the canton with his Greek, his 
Latin, and his Gospel. He succeeded. As he left the meet- 
ing of the council in which Myconius had been deprived of 
his post, Hertenstein met Berguer the Zurich deputy : " We 
send you back your schoolmaster," said he ironically : " pre- 
pare a comfortable lodging for him." — " We will not let liim 
sleep in the open air,"* immediately replied the courageous 
deputy. But Berguer promised more than he could per- 
form. 

The burgomaster's tidings were but too true, and they were 
soon made known to the unhappy Myconius. He is strip- 
ped of his appointment,.... ..banished; and the only crime 

with which he is reproached is being Luther's disciple.f He 
turns his eyes around him,^ and nowhere finds a shelter. He 
beholds his wife, his son, and himself, — ^weak and sickly 

creatures, — driven from their country and around him 

Switzerland agitated by a violent tempest, breaking and 
shattering all that resists it. '^ Here," said he then to 
Zwingle, " here is your poor Myconius banished by the 

council of Lucemcf Whither shall I go? I know 

not Assailed yourself by such furious storms, how can , 

you shelter me ? In my tribulation I cry to that God who 
is my chief hope. Ever rich, ever kind. He does not permit 
any who call upon him to turn away unheard. May He pro- 
vide for my wants I" 

Thus wrote Oswald. He had not long to wait for the word 
of consolation. There was one man in Switzerland inured to 
the battles of faith. Zwingle drew nigh to his friend and raised 
him up. " So rude are the blows by which men strive to 
overthrow the house of God," said Zwingle, " and so frequent 

* Veniai t efficiemos enim ne donniendiim sit ei sub dio. Zw. Epp. 
p. 216. 
f Nil ezprobacnnt nisi quod sim Lutheranns. Ibid. 
X Ezpe Utur ecoe miser Myconius a Senatu Luoemano. Ibid. 215. 
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are their attacks, that it is not only the wind and rain that 
burst upon it, as our Lord predicts (Matth. yii. 27), but also 
the hail and the thunder.* If I did not see that the Lord 
kept watch over the ship, I should long since have abandoned 
the helm ; but I see him, through the storm, strengthening the 
tackling, handing the yards, spreading the sails ; nay more, 

commanding the very winds Should I not be a coward 

and unworthy the name of a man if I abandoned jny post 
and sought a disgraceful death in flight ? I confide entirely 
in his sovereign goodness. Let Him govern, — ^let Him carry 
us forward, — ^let Him hasten or delay, — ^let Him plunge us 

even to the bottom of the deep we will fear nothing.f 

We are vessels that belong to Him. He can make use of us 
as he pleases, for honour or dishonour.'' After these words, 
so full of the sincerest faith, Zwingle continues : " As for 
yourself, this is my advice. Appear before the council, and 
defiver an address worthy of you and of Christ ; that is to 
say, calculated to melt and not irritate their feelings. Deny 
that you are Luther's disciple ; confess that you are Christ's. 
Let your pupils surround you and speak too ; and if this 
does not succeed, then come to your friend, — come to Zwingle, 
— and look upon our city as your home I 

Encouraged by fjiig language, Oswald followed the noble 
advice of thi<' reformer ; but all his efforts were unavailing. 
This witness to tbi truth was compelled to leave his country ; 
and the people of Lucerne decried him so much that in every 
quarter the magistrates prevented his finding an asylum. 
" Nothing remains for me but to beg ray bread from door to 
door,"( exclaimed this confessor of Christ, whose heart was 
crushed at the sight of so much hostility. But erelong the 
friend of Zwingle and his most powerful auxiliary, the first 
man in Switzerland who had combined learning with a love 
to the Gospel^ the reformer of Lucerne, and subsequently one 
of the heads of the Helvetian Church, was with his sick wife 

* Neo yentos esse, neo imbres, sed grandines et fiihninft. Zw. £pp. 
p. 217. 

t R^^at, Yehat, festinet, maneai, acoeleret, moretor, mergat I IbkL 

t Ostiatim qnsrere quod edam. Ibid. p. 245. 
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and in&nt child compelled to leave that imgrateM city, 
where, of all his family, one only of his sisters had received 
the Gospel. He crossed its ancient bridge ; he bade farewell 
to those mountains which appear to rise from the bosom of 
the Walstatter lake into the clouds. The canons Xyloctect 
and Kilchmeyer, the only friends whom the Reformation yet 
counted among his fellow-countrymen, followed him not long 
after. And at the moment when this poor man, accompanied 
by two feeble creatures, whose existence depended upon him, 
with eyes turned towards the lake, and shedding tears over 
his blinded country, bade adieu to those sublime scenes of 
nature, the majesty of which had surrounded his cradle, the 
Gospel itself d^arted from Lucerne, and Rome reigns there 
even to this day. 

Shortly after, the diet then sitting at Baden, excited by 
the severity shown to Myconius, incensed by the petitions 
from Einsidlen, which were now printed and everywhere 
producing a great sensation, and solicited by the Bishop of 
Constance, who called upon them to crush the reformer, 
had recourse to persecution, ordered the authorities of the 
common bailiwicks to denounce all the priests and laymen 
who should dare speak against the faith, caused the preacher 
who happened to be nearest to be immediately arrested, 
namely Urban Weiss, pastor of Fislispach, who had been 
previously liberated on ball, and had him taken to Constance, 
where he was delivered up to the bishop, who detained him 
a long while in prison. " It was thus," says BuUinger's 
chronicle, " that the persecutions of the confederates against 
the Gospel began : and this took place at the instigation of 
the clergy, who in every age have dragged Jesus Christ 
before the judgment-seat of Herod and of Pilate.''* 

Nor did Zwingle himself escape trial. About this time he 
was wounded in his tenderest point The rumour of his 
doctrines and of his struggles had passed the Sentis, pene- 
trated the Tockenburg, and reached the heights of Wildhaus. 
The family of herdsmen from which the reformer had sprung, 

* Uss anrtiflten der geistliQhen« Die sa alien Zjtfliiy Christnm PUafo 
nod Herodi TUnteUen. Caironik. 
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was deeply moved. Ctf Zwingle's five brothers, some had 
continued their peaceful mountain labours ; others, to their 
brother's great regret, had taken up arms, quitted their 
herds, and served a foreign prince. Both were alike asto- 
nished at the reports that reached their chalets. Already 
they pictured to themselves their brother dragged to Con- 
stance before the bishop, and a pile erected for his destruc- 
tion on the same spot where John Huss had perished in the 
flames. These proud herdsmen could not endure the idea 
of being called the brothers of a heretic. They wrote to 
Zwingle, describing their pain and their fears. Zwingle 
replied to them as follows : " So long as God shall permit 
me, I will execute the task which he has confided to me, 
without fearing the world and its haughty t3nrants. I know 
every thing that can befall me. There is no danger, no 
misfortune that I have not carefully weighed long ago. My 
own strength is nothingness itself, and I know the power of 
my enemies ; but I know also that I can do every thing in 
Christ, who strengthens me. Though I should be silent, 
another would be constrained to do what God is now doing 
through me, and I should be punished by the Almighty. 
Banish all anxiety, my dear brothers. If t have any fear, 
it is lest I have been milder and gentler than suits our 
times.* What reproach (say you) will be cast upon our 
family, if you are burnt, or put to death in any other way !t 
Oh, my beloved brothers, the Gospel derives from the blood 
of Christ this remarkable property, that the most violent 
persecutions, far from checking its progress, serve but to 
accelerate it. Those alone are the true soldiers of Christ, 
who do not fear to bear in their body the wounds of their 
Master. All my labours have no other aim than to pro- 
claim to men the treasures of happiness that Christ hath 
purchased for us, that all might take refuge in the Father, 
through the death of his Son. If this doctrine scandalizes 
you, your anger cannot stop me. You are my brothers — 

* Plas enim metuo ne forte lenior, mitiorque faerim. De semper casta 
TixKiiie Maria. Zw. 0pp. i. 104. 
t Si yel igni yel alio quodam supplicii xenexe toUaris e medio. Ibid. 
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yes! — my own brothers, sons of the same father, fruit of the 

same womb; but if you were not my brothers in Christ 

and in the work of faith, then my grief would be so violent, 
that nothing could equal it. FarewelL — I shall never ^ease 
to be your affectionate brother, if only you will not cease 
yourselves to be the brethren of Jesus Christ"* 

The confederates appeared to rise, like one man, against the 
Gospel. The addresses of Einsidlen had given the signal 
Zwingle, agitated at the fate of Myconius, saw, in his mis- 
fortunes, the beginning of calamities. Enemies in Zurich, 
enemies without ; a man's own relatives becoming his op- 
ponents ; a furious opposition on the part of the monks and 
priests ; violent measures in the diet and councils ; coarse 
and perhaps bloody attacks from the partisans of foreign 
service ; the highest valleys of Switzerland, that cradle of 
the confederation, pouring forth its invincible phalanxes, to 
save Rome, and annihilate at the cost of their lives the 
rising faith of the sons of the Reformation : — such was the 
picture the penetrating eye of the reformer discovered in 
the distance, and he shuddered at the prospect. What a 
future I Was the work, hardly begun, about to be destroyed ? 
Zwingle, thoughtful and agitated, laid all his anguish before 
the throne of God : " Jesus," said he, " thou seest how 
the wicked and the blasphemers stun thy people's ears with 
their clamours.f Thou knowest how from my childhood I 
have hated all dispute, and yet, in despite of myself. Thou 

hast not ceased to impel me to the conflict Therefore do 

I call upon Thee with confidence to complete what Thou 
hast begun. If I have built up any thing wrongly, do 
Thou throw it down with thy mighty hand. K I have laid 
any other foundation than Thee, let thy powerful arm destroy 
it.| vine abounding in sweetness, whose husbandman is 
the Father, and whose branches we are, do not abandon thy 

* Fnter Tester germanus nnnqnam desinam, ai mode tos fratres Christi 
esse perrexeritiB. Zw. 0pp. i. 107. 

f Vides enim, piissime Jesu, aures eorum septas esse neqmssimis sa* 
soironibus, sycophantis, laorionibus Ibid. iii. 74. 

t Si fandamentam aliud prater te jeoero, demoliaris. Ibid. 
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shoots !* For Thoa hast promised to be with us nntil the 
cndof the world!" 

It was on Uie 22d of August 1522 that Ulrieh Zwiugle, 
the reformer of Switzerland, seeing Uie storms descending 
from the mountains on the frail bark of the faith, thus poured 
forth before God the troubles and desires of his souL 

* O tuftTusimft TitiB, eiq'iiB Tinitor pater pabnites Tero nos Bomiia, ac- 
tionem tium ne deeeni 1 Zw. 0pp. iii. 74. 
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